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FOREWORD 

While working on a Comparative Grammar of Ameri- 
can Languages, I was confronted with a number of words 
which seemed to observe perfectly the phonetic laws, 
indicative of extreme old age, and yet were obviously 
introductions from Eiirope after the discovery of 
America. I intended to deal with this phenomenon in 
half a dozen pages, when it occurred to me that the cul- 
tural influences of Europe upon the Indian languages 
needed a far more thorough examination than they had 
been subjected to. When I began my scrutiny, I was 
firmly convinced, as is the imiversal belief, that tobacco, 
manioc, yams, sweet potatoes and peanuts were bless- 
ings bestowed upon the world by the Indians. A 
cursory study excluded the yams and the manioc. 
Soon the peanuts followed in their wake. Next came 
the sweet potatoes, and at last the tobacco. It turned 
out that American archaeology was to a great extent 
built on sand. But the most painful discovery was in 
the line of Indian religion. Here everything turned 
out to be topsy-turvy. 

In this first volume I show that the Negroes have 
had a far greater influence upon American civilization 
than has heretofore been suspected. In the second 
volume I shall chiefly study the African fetichism, 
which, even with the elaborate books on the subject, 
is wofuUy misunderstood, and I shall show by docu- 
mentary evidence to what extraordinary extent the 
Indian medicine-man owes his evolution to the African 
medicine-man, who, in his turn, derives his wisdom 
from the popular Arabic medical science and religion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thb Jouknal of the Fibst Votage and the Fibst 
Letteb op Columbus. 

The Journal 0/ the First Voyage is clearly based on 
an acoount written by Columbus himself, but this 
aocotmt has been modified, enlarged, and, in spots, 
curtailed by some editor to such an extent that it is 
not always possible to reconstruct the origini^ text by 
which to judge the veracity of Columbus. Nor is it 
possible to ascertain definitely the date of its com- 
position, although it will appear from a study of the 
text that much of it, if not all, was already in existence 
when the First Letter appeared in 1493. 

On October 11, 1492, land was first sighted and "they 
came to a little island of the Lucayos, which in the lan- 
guage of the Indians was called Ouanahani" .^ These 
are not the words of Columbus, as may be gathered 
from the clause " they came." Here, right at the very 
first discovery, we are confronted with one difficulty. 
How ooiild Columbus or any one connected with him 
have known on October 11 or 12, for it was two o'clock 
A. M., that they had come to an archipelago, which, 
besides, bore the name of Lueayost All the names 
given by Columbus to islands, harbors, rivers, etc., 
are intelligible and drawn from a previous nomen- 
clature. Then, what is Lueayost The word does not 
occur again in any of the writings of the first voyages 
to America, and so is unquestionably a miswriting of 
some other word. 

■ "Uenron ft una Isleta de loe Lueayot, que m Uamava en lenpu de 
Tndioi GwauAmi," RaeeoUa di doeimmH e sht^ ptibbUeaU daUa H. Cam- 
wit^oiu Cotombiaaa, Roma 1892, parte I, vol I, p. 16. 
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2 AFRICA AND THE DISCOVERY OP AMERICA 

Columbus never for a moment doubted the fact 
that, by going west, he would reach China, Japan, 
and the islands of the Indian Ocean, and he carried 
with him mappamondos in which that part of the 
world was given in the extreme east. We do not know 
what map or maps he carried with him, but it must 
be emphasized at, the start that the assumption that 
Paolo ToBcanelli had in 1474 sent Columbus a chart 
aooompanied by a letter to Ferdinando Martini, which 
has formed the subject of such heated controversy,^ 
is based on a series of blunders, such as are responsible 
for nearly all the nonsense contained in the writings 
connected with ColumbuB, We know from a large 
number of statements made by Columbus himself that 
one of his chief sources of geographical knowledge was 
Ptolemy. He wrote, in his Journal of the Third Voy- 
age: "As your Highnesses know, only a short while 
ago no other land was known except what Ptolemy 
wrote about, and there was no one in my day who 
believed that it was possible to sail from Spain to the 
Indies".^ Had Columbus received any such inti- 
mation from Tosoanelli, he would have mentioned it 
as corroborative proof of his idea, with which, as he 
goes on to say, he pestered the court for seven years. 
He is even more specific about his obligation to Ptolemy, 
and expresses his individual theory as to the rotundity 
of the earth: "I had always read that the world, the 
earth and water, was spherical, and the authorities 
and experiences which Ptolemy and all the others who 
had written of this universe gave and proved by it, 
both by eclipses of the moon and by other demonstra- 
tions,'" etc. He accepted Ptolemy's calculation of 
56H miles to the degree.* 

_ nyP. 

Jto, parte I, vol. II, i 

'Ibid., p. 36. 
</Mii., p. S7. 
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THE FIRST LETTER OF COLUMBUS 8 

He partiouUurly referred, in his Fourth Voyage, to 
the correction made in this respect by Ptolemy, which 
had proved to be correct from experience: "Ptolemy 
thought that he had well corrected Marinus, and now 
his writing is found to be very near the truth. Ptolemy 
placed Catigara twelve lines from the east, which he 
had placed above the Cape of St. Vincent, in Portugal, 
at two and one third degrees. Marinus established 
the earth and boundaries at 15 lines. Marinus put 
down the equinoctial line in Ethiopia at more than 
24 degrees, and now the Portuguese who sail there 
find it correct. Ptolemy says that the most southerly 
land is the first place, and does not go down more than 
15% degrees. The world is small. The continent is 
six parts, and only the seventh is covered with water. 
Ezpraienoe has shown it so and I wrote of it in other 
letters, with reference to Holy Writ, and the location 
of the terrestrial Paradise, whieh the Holy Church 
approves. I say that the world is not as large as 
people say, and that one degree of the equinoctial is 
66% miles. "^ 

This passage has not oome down in Coltunbus' own 
handwriting, but from the usual abbreviation of 
Ptolometts by Columbus as Phtolom, Pht, and of Marini 
as Marti, we may be quite sure that the two in some 
copy appeared as ptos and marlT, misread, the first as 
P. To9(canelli) and the second as Marti, that is. 
Martini. With the aid of Columbus' own statements 
a clever forger or an ignoramus, such, as we shall soon 
see, as composed the Journal of the First Voyage and 
the Firtt Letter, concocted the Letter of Paolo Tos- 
eanelli to Martini, in place of Ptolemy's corrections 
of Mariniis. It is true, Las Casas again and again 
refras to the map which "Paulus plosions" had sent 

> md., p. 183 1 
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Columbua, and which he himself had aeen,^ but this 
only proves that Las Casas, who was far from being 
a critical author, as we shall later see, had absolute 
faith in the statement of the forger that Toscanelli 
had sent Columbus a map, and that the one he had 
was that very map. 

As all the blunders in Columbus arise from mis- 
readings of words found in the Catalan, Fra Maiiro's 
and Albertin de Virga's maps, it is most likely that he 
had one or more maps made up from these or similar 
mappamondos, and there is not the slightest need of 
invoking the aid of Toscanelli, who, outside of the 
spurious correspondence with Martini is not even known 
as a cartographer. 

Now, the Catalan map of 1376* has at the bottom 
a siren, over which is the following legend: "Mar de 
les illes dellee Indiea hon son les especies; en la qua! 
mar navega gran naviUi de diverses gens. E son afi 
atrobades III natures de peix qui sappellen Sarenes: 
la una que es miga fembra e miga peix, et I'altre miga 
fembra e miga au^ell." The Catalan map of the 
Biblioteoa Estense of Modena, which is of the fifteenth 
century,* has a fuller account of this sea: 

Jlfor tie let iwUet en la quail a Sea of the Indies, in which lie 

inoltia e diuenes illea en lee quab se many diven isIandB, where all kinda 

fan tota manera de spedee hon ti epleea are produced. Here live 

abiten gena fort flaquee de eor per peo^ who are cowardly in battle, 

batalla. en aquella mar nauacui & On that aea navigate large ahipa of 

gran nauilea e diuenea gena, e son various nations. There are there 



there and live on the fish of the sea 
and on other things. 

•J. A. C. Buchon et J. ^ 

ta BOOedtiqiie Oh RoL Paris 1841), p. 138. 

■E. KretBchmer, Die KalalaMedM W^karte der BOiioteea EMenee m 
Modew, in Zeiitehrift der GeeeOeekaft fUr Brdkuiuie » Berlin, vol. XZXII 
(1897), p. 65 0. 

* ma., p. 108. 
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THE FIRST LETTER OF COLUMBUS 5 

ColumbuB, who was very ereduloufl, is reported to 
have seen three sirens on January 9, 1493.' Apparently 
the refra^nee is to manatis, but it is sigfrnfleant that he 
is made to see three sirens, for the three kinds of sirens 
of the Catalan maps. If we write lUes de lea Indies 
in Gothio type, in order to reproduce approximately 
the semiuncial writing of the maps, SllfB Itr ltd 
SalliM. the last word may easily be misread Lueaies, 
the word which appears in the Journal as the name 
of the archipelago, whioh on October 11 or 12 was 
not yet discovered. 

The first island Columbus saw, apparently at 2 
A. M. of October 12, was called Ouanahani. It 
does not appear that Columbus used that name 
in his First Voyage,* for, where his words are quoted, 
we hear only of the new name, San Salvador.' In the 
Fir9t Letter, howevw, Columbus is made to say that he 
named the island San Salvador, which the Indians called 
Ouanahani.*' The many variations of the name in the 
Spanish Letter do not permit us to determine what the 
original spelling of the word may have been, because 
Guanahani is obviously normalized, to bring it in keep- 
ing with the Latin form. We have fortunately a German 
translation of the Letter which will more than once 
prove of incalculable service to us. 



o laa pintsn, que en alguna manera tenlnn forma de hombra en la canu 
dixD que otras v»es vido algunaa en Guinea en la coeta de la Manegueta," 
Raeeoaa, parte I, vol. I, p. 93. 

■ "Lm Yndkw que conaiEa lleva, que tomA en la yala de GvaruAani," 
October 28; "dertca Yndioe de Guanahani que querian yr con Q," October 
30; "uno de loa que consigo tn^a de Oiumahanl," November 2; "Yndioe. 
que tra^a, que avla tomado en Gvanahani, que llam6 San Salvador,' 
November 20. 

■ Under October 14, 15, 19. 

< "Primeque earum 'Divi Salvatraia' nomen impoeui, cuius fretua auzilio 
tam ad banc quam ad ceteras allaa pervenimua; earn vero Indi Gnanaiiaiiin 
voeany* "loa Indioa la llaman GuanaJumi (GuonaAom, Guanabam, Guana- 
tern, GhtiaiuiKam)," RaeeoUa, parte I, voL I, p. 131. 
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The Qerman tranalation' claimB to have been made 
in 1497 from a Catalan version together with the 
Latin Letter, and it is clear that the Catalan prototype 
had many variations which are older than those found 
in the Spanish and Latin versions. Here we read: 
"Die erst die ich gefundS hab, habe ich geheissen 
diui saluatoris. Das ist z& tuetsoh des g5tlichen be- 
halters vn selig machers. ztt einer gedeohtnysz syn^ 
wunderliohez hohen matestat die mir dar ztt geholCFen 
hat. vfi die von India heissent sie gioanahim." If we 
write this gwanahim in Gothic type in semiunciala and 
slightly reduce the height of the first stroke of the h, 
we see at a glance that we have here a misreading of 
ffiaua min., Java the Less, the very first island we strike 
in the map of Fra Mauro* among the islands of the 
Indies. Here the island in the extreme east, hence 
to Columbus the first to be met with in the west, is 
marked Isola Oiava minora and to the right of it is 
the legend: "Giava minor isola fertilissima la qual a 
molti regni ed e ciroumdada da molte isole nele qual 
nasoe le specie sotil et nela dita giava nasoe zenzero e 
altre specie nobile in gran quantita e tute quele che 
nasce in questa e nele altre al tempo de recolte 
vien porta da a giava mazor e deli se despensa in tre 
parte una per zarione che baio latra per el mar de 
india a hormus zide e a la mecha e la terza per el 
mar de ohataio da la parte de tramontana et in questa 
isola segondo el testimonio de queli ohe navegano 
questo mar el se vede el polo antarticho levado uno 
brazo." 

Columbus was not satisfied with the island, but 
decided on October 13 to leave the next day for the 

■ K. Hibkr, Dtr tUutadu K<aiuii&i»Mtf, Stnmhiat 1900. 

*T. Flslur, Fae-tiaiil* dd momummdo tti Fra Mmmt ddPanmo 14Sf, 
Vmoia 1477,— but tUa ia hvdly h^ble. For the rMullnn I um the rapio- 
ductioo In Santaran'e Attaa, «ontpM< da nHwwnKmdn, at jwritOatH, Parii 
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THE FIRST LETTER OF COLUMBUS 7 

BouthweBt, whra-e many told him there was land, that 
is, he decided to lose no time and go in search of Cipango. 
As he was not satisfied with the islands which he 
discovered the next few days, there being no great 
quantity of gold there, even though Fra Mauro marked 
to the southwest Capangu, he was unable to give them 
names, "as the Indians called them," and so waa 
satisfied with "Sanota Maria de la Concepcidn" and 
"Femandina." For the time being we hear nothing 
more of Cipango, and on October 17 he writes: "I 
wanted to proceed to the south and southeaet, because 
that region, as all those Indians say whom I am 
taking with me, and somebody else from whom I had 
signs of this part to the south, to that island which 
they call Samoet, where is the gold." The island he 
made for was just as disappointing as had been Cipango, 
and so "all these Indians returned to tell that this 
island was much snu^er thiui the island of Samoet." 
On Ootobca* 19 he reached a large island, "the large 
island which the people of San Salvador whom I 
brought with me oalled the island of Saomete, and 
which I named 'Islabela'." 

It did not take Columbus long to see that Saomete 
was not the rich island of gold he expected it to be, 
so he cautiously said that very day: "There is here 
no village, except further inland, where the men I am 
taking along say there is the king and much gold. 
In the morning I wish to go far enough ahead, so as 
to find the village, and see or converse with this king, 
who, according to the signs they make, rules all these 
neighboring islands, and is covered with much gold. 
But I do not pay much attention to what they say, 
because I do not understand them well, and because 
I think that they are so poor in gold that any small 
amount the king may have appears to them to be much. 
This I called *Cabo Fermoso,' which, I think, is a 
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8 AFRICA AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

different island from Saometo, and there are other 
small ones between, and I do not care to see them in 
detail, because I could not do so in fifty years, because 
I want to discovOT as much as I can, in order to return, 
Qod willing, to Your Highnesses in April. The truth 
is that, if I find anywhere gold or spices in quantity, 
I shall stop there until I have of it as much as I can, 
and so all I do is to go and look for it." Having 
decided that Saometo was not worth the while, Colum- 
bus fozily dropped the name on October 20, when we 
hear of it for the last time. On Fra Mauro's map we 
have, south of Capangu, which has temporarily proved 
a failure, the large island "Isola Siamotra over Tap- 
robana",^ with the legend "in questa se trova auro 
et altre nobilie." It needs no further discussion to 
prove that Columbus' Samoet, Saometo is no other 
than Siamotra. 

It is necessary here to direct the attention to Colum- 
bus' whimsicalness in naming and renaming islands. 
We notice that on October 19 he named the island 
Islabela. There can be no doubt that that was his 
original oame, for he says of the first cape he saw, 
"and here I called it 'Capo Hermoso,' which is in the 
west, and is beautiful, round, and very deep, without 
shoals outside. . . . This whole coast, and the part 
of the island which I saw is all like a beach, and the 
island is the most beautiful I ever saw, and if the other 
islands are very beautiful, this one is more so." And 
yet, on the next day Columbus is quoted as calUng it 
Isabela, and as such it is mentioned again under No- 
vember 20. In the First Letter we have the readings 
lala bella, Isabela, lAsabetta, HyaabeUa. Here again 
the German translation shows that the originsit reading 
was Isla bella, for we read: "Die vierde hab ich 
geheissen die hvhsche inael." And yet, in bis Journal 
> H. Yule, The Book ofMareo Polo, London 1971. voL II, p. 238. 
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0/ the Second Voyage, Columbus is said to name the 
island "Yeabela, in memory of Queen Ysabel."' 

On October 21 all is again changed: "I wanted 
here to fill aU the ship vessels with water, so that, if 
the weather was favorable, I might sail around the 
island, in order to call on the king and find out whether 
I could get from him the gold which I hear he has, 
and then to set sail for another very large island, which 
I think must be Cipango, from the indications given 
me by the Indians whom I have with me, and which 
they call Colha, in which island, they say, there are 
ships and very many skilled mariners, and that other 
island whieh they call Bofio, which, they say, is also 
very great; and the other islands which are intermedi- 
ate I shall see in passing, and if I find any signs of 
gold or spices, I shall determine what to do. I have, 
however, made up my mind to go to the mainland 
and the city of Quinsay, and present the letters your 
Highnesses have given me to the Great Khan, and 
ask for an answer, and return home with it." 

We may here state without circumlocution that 
Columbus lied every time he said that the Indians 
he had with him told him so and so. At most they 
could only have repeated the words which Columbus 
shouted at them, and it is clear that he asked them 
"Cipangof" and they made some kind of attempt 
to repeat the word. What really happened was this. 
Columbus failed to find Cipango where he bad first 
placed it. He looked on various maps, and found it 
variously located and more variously named. We have 
already heard of Fra Mauro's Capangu. Albertin de 
Virga* called it "caparu siue iaua magna" and 
described it as "ysola caparun soto lonperio dindia 
mazor soe seti rignami molto abitabili con pouolo 

■fioeeolta, partel, vol. Lp. 161. 

'F. R. V. Wieser, Die WeUkarte da AlbtHin de Virga, ata dm Anfttt»ie 
de* XV. JtthrhimderU. IntiBbruck 1912. 
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10 AFRICA AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

magno.'" The Italian MSS. of Maroo Polo read 
Zipagu, Zipangu, Zibagum, Ounpangite,^ Gipangu.* 
Caparun, Capangu must have gone through a form 
Cypangu, Cupangu, or something like it. The variouB 
readings are due to the marking of n by a long stroke 
over the word, Cupagu, which did not make it possible 
to determine where the n beloi^ed. 

We do not know with what form of this Cipango 
Columbus pestered the Indians on his ship, but we 
know what they said, from an account preserved by 
H^rera, which is so circumstantial as to leave no 
doubt as to its authenticity and its presence in Colum- 
bus' original account: "Since the Spaniards asked a 
great deal about gold of the Indians whom they 
carried with them on the ships, they answered Cu&a- 
naean, and they thought that they wanted to say 
'the Great Khan,* and that this land was near the 
Land of Cathay, because they indicated four days* 
voyage. Martin Alonso Pinfon said that it must be 
some great city which was four days' journey away, 
but they soon found out that Cubanacan was the 
province in the center of Cuba, because nacan meant 
as much as 'in the middle,' and that fixere were there 
gold mines."* 

On October 23 Columbus wrote: "I should like to 
go to the island of Cuba, which, I think, must be C^pO" 
go, according to the indications which these people 
give of its greatness and wealth, and I did not stop 

> Ibtd., p. 16. 

■ G. B. Bslddli Bon], /I MiUoM df Mom Polo, iMto dj Ungua M teoh 
itdmoUno, Flrsiua 1827, toL I, p. 151. 

>7U((.,vol. ILp. 861. 

* "Ccnio lea CwrtalUDW pTwuntfttwn mucho pot A Oro k loa Indioa, qua 
Denlnn va Iw M«v«a, mpondun, C«(aiMi«dii. i dloa penssban, que qusua 
dedr, d Gnu Cln, 1 que debls de estftr oeree u Tiem del CaUyo, porquie 
tamMm lelleUbui fc quatro Jomadae. Martbi Alomo Pineda decu, que 
debia de aor alpma Gnu Cindad, que tttaba aqudlaa ouatro Jomadaa de 
alii: pare no tardd mucho en ubene, que Cubowedit era Provlnda emnadio 
d« Cuba, porqtie^^aedMBlKnifleatantccomoenmedio.i que alUhaTia Mlnaa 
de Oro/ 1.1.15, and RacaoOa, parte I, toL I, p. 38. 
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here any longer, nor sail around it, in order to go to 
the settlement, as I had intended, in order to meet 
the king or lord, so as not to be detained too long, 
since I see that there are here no gold mines, and to 
sail about these islands there is need of various winds, 
and it does not blow here as the men would like it to, 
and I must go where there are great advantages. I 
say, there is no reason for stopping, and good reason 
for going on and discovering much land, until I find 
one very profitable, although it is my understanding 
that this land is very rich in spices." On October 24 
he continues: "This night, at midnight, I weighed 
the anchors at the island of Isabela near Cape del 
Isleo, which is in the north, where I was staying, in 
order to make for Cuba, which I heard from these 
men was very great and prosperous, and where there 
was gold and spices, and great ships, and merchants, 
and they told me that I must go west-south-west. 
And I tJiink so myself, for I think it is as all those 
Indians of these islands told me by signs, and also 
the Indians whom I am carrying with me in my ships, 
for I do not understand their language, namely that 
it is the island of (/ipango, of which they tell marvelous 
thii^, and in the spheres which I saw and in the 
drawings of t^e mappamondo it is in this neighborhood." 
As usual, Cuba was a will-o-the-wisp. After dis- 
oovering an island, he decided on October 30 that 
Cuba was still further away: "Having proceeded 
fifteen leagues, the Indians who were voyaging in the 
caravel Pinta said that back of this cape was a river, 
and from the river to Cuba were four days' sailing, and 
the captain of the Pinta said that he understood that 
this Cuba was a city, and that this land was a very 
large continent, which extended much to the north, 
and that the king of this land waged war with the 
Qreat Khan, whom they called cami, and his land or 
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city Saba (Fava), and many other names. The admiral 
decided to reach that river, and to send a present to 
the kin^ of the land, and to send him the letter of the 
King and Queen, and for this he had a sailor who had 
gone to Guinea on the same business, and certain 
Indians of Guanahanf, who wanted to go with him, 
if they would afterwards be returned to their land. 
As it seemed to the admiral, the equinoctial line was 
42 degrees distant from the north, if the text from which 
I translated this is not corrupt; and he says that he 
must try to go to the Great Khan, who, he thought, 
was nearby, or to the city of Cathay, which is the city 
of the Great Elian, which, he says, is very great, as 
he was told before leaving Spain." 

On November 2 Columbus decided to send Rodrigo 
de Xerez and Luis de Torres, who had lived with the 
adelantado of Mureia and was a Jew and knew Hebrew 
and Chaldaie and some Arabic, to see the king of Cuba, 
in order to present the letters and find out all that 
was necessary. Naturally, a man who knew Arabic, 
and another who knew the lai^:uaf:e of Guinea, as we 
heard before, were especially adapted to hold con- 
verse with the kings of the Indies. There can also be 
no doubt that many of the queer etymologies which 
we shall encounter really proceeded from these two 
eminent philologists, the Guinea sailor and the Jew 
Torres. We saw that Cipango produced some such 
form as Cupago, which led to Cuhanacan. Somebody 
at once suggested that this must be Cuhlaycan "the 
Great Khan," "but they soon found out" that the 
etymology really meant "inside of Cuba," Herrera 
suggesting the division Cuba + nacan. In reality the 
division is Cubana + can, where can stands for Man- 
dingo konno "inside." Here obviously the Guinea 
ambassador suggested the etymology. Columbus at 
first accepted the first verdict and so wrote Colba, 
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for Cobla, as the name of the ieland, which he at once 
changed to Cuba. 

On October 30 we saw the Journal mention Cuba 
also as Saba or Fava. Although Columbus was still 
in search of Cipango, he really was making for a large 
island to the south, which several maps gave as laua, 
that is, Java, though Fra Mauro placed it to the north, 
where Japan should be. This Java, written Jana, was 
in the Catalan map of 1375 identified with Ceylon, 
while in the Modena Catalan map lana is placed next 
to Ceylon. Odoric of Pordenone called it Fana.^ 
In the Journal we first meet it as Saba or Fava, and 
the description given of Cuba or Fava is identical with 
Odoric's, which says that it is a very large island, the 
second best in the world, and the Great Khan of 
Cathay has often waged war with this king; and 
Marco Polo says that it is the greatest island in the 
world, and that the Great Khan could never take 
possession of this island.' On December 5 the Journal 
suddenly speaks of "Cuba or Juana" to which Las 
Casas remarks: "It seems that here the Admiral 
eiJled Cuba 'Juana'." We have nowhere any state- 
ment that Columbus called it so, except in the First 
Letter, where it is most Ukely an atterthought, to bring 
it in line with Ferdinanda and Isabella, of which the 
latter is itself an afterthought. The forms Saba, Fava 
used in the Journal surest that this Juana was 
originally Jana, again for Java. 

Disappointed in his search for the island of gold, 
Columbus on November 12 decided " to go to the island 
which the Indians he had with him called Baveque 
(Saheque), where, they say by signs, the people pick 
up the gold on the beach at night by candlelight and 
then beat it into rods with a hammer." As usual, 

' H. Cordier, La vogaget en AtU ou XTV liieU du MenAeurcKX Frin 
Odorie dt PardmoiM, Fuw 1801, p. 161 f. 
• Ynle, op. rii., vol. II, p. 217. 
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this Baveque, also spelled Baneq%te, Vaneque, Venegtte, 
proved a disappointmeat. Here we can study the 
maimer in which errors beoome perpetuated and 
multiplied. Certain editions of Odorio, apparently 
of a later date, make reference to Bothonigo, Boteingo, 
Recemgo, ResengOf^ and the Ferari edition of Maunde- 
ville, published in 1491, similarly speaks of Botegon.* 
This island is placed between Sumatra and Java, but 
nothing is said of it. It is apparently due to Nioolo 
Conti'a or his source's story, which in Nicolo Conti 
runs as follows: "In una parte della sopradetta iaola, 
oho chiamano baUch, gli habitatori mangiano came 
humana, e stanno in oontinua guerra con i lor vioini. 
e gli fu detto che serbano le teste humane per un 
theaoro, perche preso che hanno I'inimico, gli leuano 
la testa, e mangiata che hanno la came, adoperano la 
orepa ouer osso per moneta, e quando vogliono eom- 
prare alouna mercantia danno due d tre teste all'in- 
oontro d'essa mercantia seoondo il suo valore, e eolui 
che ha piu teste in caea, vien riputato per il piu ricco."' 
It is ^ear that Batech here refers to the Bataka or 
Battat, who are headhunters, but the story that they 
use heads, or pieces of the skull for money is the result 
of a series of blunders, which we shall now investigate. 
Marco Polo tells of the cowries used in Carajan as 
follows: "Their money is such as I will tell you. 
They use for the purpose certain white porcelain 
shells that are found in the sea, such as are sometimes 
put on dogs* collars; and 80 of these porcelain shells 
pass for a single weight of silver, equivalent to two 
Venice groats, i.e. 24 piccoli. Also eight such weights 



JUBI q^miDU i^lulBba m/IS v uu «JUV ib <4Umhi ^ vuuuua wwyu A4 4UAU* 

e molto bOft e da diucne gete e p«rche uoledo parUre de tuto fluebe l^iMlmo 
■ennoe. lo nO parlwo dl tute nut pigUtro le inu notabile," chmp. CXXXVII. 
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of direr count equal to one such weight of gold. "^ 
One Latin manuaoript^ simply aays: "Et expendiint 
pro moneta poreellanas albas quae iaveniuntur in 
mare, et vaJent octuaginta poroellanae imum sagium 
de auro fino." The early sixteenth century Latin 
translation* reads, "utuntur pro moneta lapillis 
quibusdam aureis et albis, qui in mari reperiuntur." 
Here the porcellanae "shells," have become gold stones. 
One Italian version* has it: "egli spendono per moneta 
poroellane bianche che si truovano nel mare, e ohe se 
ne fanno le scodelle," where porcellane "sheHs" is con- 
fused with porcelain from wldch bowls are made, while 
another version' says, "spendono per moneta por- 
oellane bianche, le quali si truovano al mare, e ne 
pongono aneo al collo per ornamento," where the 
cowries are worn around the neck as an ornament. 

Speaking of the country of Locae, Marco Polo 
says:' "In this kingdom too are gathered all the 
porcelain shells which are used for small change in all 
those regions, as I have told you before." One Latin 
version^ says the same: "ibi invenit unam provinciam 
quae vooatur Locheac, . . . et de ista provinoia 
vadunt omnes porcellanae unde flunt monetae de 
illis contractis." The sixteenth century Latin edition' 
reads: "utuntur incolae {BoSach) pro moneta glebis 
quibusdam aureis." Here the shells have been 
chained into golden clods, and Locach has become 
Boiach. In Conti BoSach, confused with the Bataka, 
produces Batech, and the beadhunters are made to 

■Yule, op. at., vol. II, p. 39. 



FbHb 1824, ToL I, p. 402. 

'Nonu orbU reguMuni ae {(UHlarwnt t«f<rihu ineoffnUarvm, Buileu 1537, 
p. 381. 

*Jl MUunu, Tol. I, p. 110 f. 

•/UiL.Tol. II, p. 263. 

'Yule, op. eit., voL II, p. 219. 

' Beeutil, op. eO., vol. I, p. 443. 

• ^OMU omi, p. 400. 
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use the Blnills and p&rta of the skulls as money, through 
a confusion of Lat. testa "potsherd" and Ital. teata 
"head," because cowries are "shells," that is, bits 
resembling potsherds. 

Now, Marco Polo distinctly refers to porcellana as 
"Chinese porcelain:" "There is a town called TjTinju, 
where they make vessels of porcelain of all sizes, the 
finest that can be imagined."' In Ramusio's version* 
we are told that the earth for the porcelain is from 
mines. From all these confusions it appears that the 
porcelain is confused with gold, which is mined in a 
mine, obviously by candlelight, and is made into 
sherds or vessels. From this compound confusion we 
get the account in the Journal of gold mined by 
candlelight and beaten into rods, which is found at 
Babeque, Baneque, a phonetic descendant of Batech, 
Boiach, Locac. When this island, too, proved a failure, 
it was forgotten and is never mentioned again. 

On October 21 Columbus placed the island of Bofio 
next to Cuba. On November 1 he said of the people 
of Cuba that "they wage war with the Great Khan 
whom they call cavila, and the province Basan (Bafan), 
and they go about naked, like the rest." If we compare 
this with the statement under October 30, we see that 
cavila must be a corruption of caniba^ while in the 
place of Fava, Saba, that is, of Java or Sumatra, we 
now hear of a province Basan, Bajan. On November 
4 Bohio is mentioned in the Journal as a "place:" 
"He showed them gold and pearls, and certain old 
men said that in a place called Bohio there was an 
infinite quantity of them, and that they wore it at 
the neck, ears, arms, and legs, and they wore pearls 
also. He understood also that they said that there 
were large ships, and commerce, and all this to the 
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south-^ast. He understood that a distance away from 
there there were people with one eye, and others 
with dogs' snouts, who ate men and, when they oaught 
one, they drank his blood and cut off his genitalB." 
On November 13 the Journal was not yet sure that 
Cuba was distinct from Vosio, although the Indians 
claimed that it was. Indeed, on November 23 Bohio 
is stiLL "a land or cape:" "After this cape there was 
another land or cape, which also stretched to the east, 
and which the Indians whom he carried with him 
called Bohio, which, they said, was very large, and that 
there were people in it with one eye in the forehead, 
and others called canlbalet, of whom they were appar- 
ently very much afraid, and seeing that he was going 
that way they could not talk, because they ate them 
and they are a well armed people. The Admiral says 
that he believes there is something in it, but that, 
being armed, they must be a clever people (gente de 
razdn), and he thinks that, having caught some of 
them who did not return home, they said they ate 
them. They thought the same of the Christians and 
of the Admiral, when they saw them in the beginning." 
Here we have the evolution of a myth, which will 
become imbedded in human thought, from its beginning 
on October 30 to its complete formulation on Novem- 
ber 23 of the same year. 

1. (October 30). They wage war with the Qreat 
Khan (cami), whose city is Fava. 

2. (November 1). They wage war with the Qreat 
Khan (catnZa), the province bdng Batan. 

3. (November 23). Bohio is a place where canthalea 
live, who eat human flesh. 

All this has evolved from Marco Polo. Sumatra 
(or Java the Less, or Cipango, for all of these are con- 
fused, not only in the old maps, but also in the mind 
of Columbus), according to Marco Polo consists of 
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eight kingdoniB, of which Mareo Polo claimB to have 
visited only six.^ The first is Ferlec, where the hill 
people eat human flesh; the second is Baama, whose 
people are like beasts without laws or religion, and 
call themselves subjeots of the Great Khan, although 
they pay him no tribute; then follow Samara, Dagroian, 
Lambri, Fanaur. 

The oity of the Great Khan is oaUed Cambalu, 
Cambalech,* etc. 

From these two facts follows the myth of the can- 
nibals. 

In the Latin copy of Maroo Polo, printed in 1485, 
which Columbus owned and annotated,* Basma 
appears a a Bosm an.* This would be written by 
Columb us Boa an , or, if h e read it Bosinan, it would be 
written Boaia or Bosian. Thus we get from it at once 
Baaan and Boaio, and, if the stroke above the word 
crosses the long *, we also get Bofio. So far we have 
all three mainly as a province or place. These people, 
being subject to the Great Khan at Cambalu (this read 
as Canibalu), call the Great Khan Cam&a, and, since 
they, like tiie people of Ferlec, are eaters of human 
flesh, the name of the city of the Great Khan is trans- 
ferred to the people of whom they are afraid and who 
become the canibalea. At the same time it must be 
remembered that on November 23 Columbus did not 
yet shiu'e the Cannibal myth with the men around 
him, and beheved the canibalea to be the clevw people. 

On November 26 Columbus sighted an island which, 
he thought, was the one the Indians called Bohio. 
"All the people whom he has found up to the present 
are very much in fear of the people of Caniba or 
Canima, and they say that they live in this island of 

■ Yule, op. eU., vol. 11, p. 330 S. 
■ibU., ToL I, p. 300, «ljHU>fm. 
'RaeeoUa, parte I, voL It, p. 446 ff. 
*IhUi,p. 464. 
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BohiOj which must be very large, as it Boemed to him, 
and he believes that they oome and take them in 
their lands and houses, since they are very cowardly 
and know nothing of arms; and so it seems to him 
that the Indians whom he has with him do not settle 
near the seashore, because they are near to this land, 
and when they saw him take posaeBsion of the land, 
they could not speak, for they were afraid they would 
be eaten, and they could not get rid of the terror, 
and they said that they had only one eye and the face 
(A a dog, and the Admiral thought that they were 
lying, and the Admiral thought that they must be sub- 
ject to the Great Khan, since they captured them." 
On December 5 Columbus is made once more to 
Teiterate his belief that the cannibals had a bad repu- 
tation only because they were more clever than the 
rest: "Sailing this way he looked to the southeast 
and saw land, and it was a very great island, which, 
he said, he already had been informed by the Indians 
was called Bohio and was populated. Of these people 
the people of Cuba or Juana and of all these islands 
are in great fear, because they think that they eat 
men. The Indians told him oth^ marvelous things 
by signs, but the Admiral said he did not believe 
them, except that the people of BohIo had more 
clevOTuess and better minds, and so they captured 
those who were very cowardly." On December 11 
the Indians told Columbus "that the island of Bohlo 
was larger than Juana, which they called Cuba, and 
that it was not surrounded by water, and he seems to 
imply that it is the mainland, which is behind this 
island of EspatLola, which they oall Caritdba and whieh 
is infinite; and so they are almost right for being very 
much afraid of the astute people, because all these 
islands live in great fear of the Caniba, 'and so he 
repeated as he had said before,' says he, 'that the 
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Caniba are none other than the people of the Qreat 
Khan, who miist be very near to this place, and there 
will be th^e ships, and they will oome to capture 
them, and since they do not return they think that 
they have eaten them. Every day we understand 
better these Indians, and they us, though many a 
time we have been at cross purposes,* says the Admiral." 
At first Bohio was to have been the place of the Great 
Khan. When Columbus found himself disappointed, 
Bohio was at the same time supposed to be the island 
of Hispaniola, and not to be it, and the Caniba, the 
"olever" people, were put off further away. And all 
of a sudden Bohio is called Caritaba. But this is a 
mere miswiiting for Caribata. On December 19 a 
province of Bohio or Hispaniola is called Caribata, and 
so a mountain is called Caribata. On December 26 
we are specifically told that the province of Caribata 
was in Hispaniola, which they called Bohio. But 
Caribata is the Oaribalu of the Catalan maps, an 
ancient city near Cambalu,^ and Kretschmer is quite 
right, when he regards this Oaribalu as a m^e phonetic 
variation of Cambalech* On the same December 26 
the Caniba are by the Indians called Caribes, the 
Caribata having suggested the change of the consonant. 
Columbus promises the Indians that he will destroy 
the Caribs. On January 6, 1493, the Indians assured 
Columbus that there was a great deal of gold on His- 
paniola, but that there was a great deal more at the 
island called Yamaye {Ymaye), "and the Admiral knew 
that towards the east there was an island where there 
were only women, and this, he said, he knew from a 
number of persons, and that this island of Hispaniola 
and the other island of Ymaye was near the mainland, 
ten days by canoe, which might be sixty or seventy 

I "SKpIut que cosU Is dntat de camtwlee suia tma dutat uticamait 
qtw aula nom iraribalu," Eratichmer, op. ett., p. 192. 
< Ibid., p. 193. 
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leagues, and that the people there were dressed." 
Yamaye, of course, is the rich island of Giava maior, of 
which it is an ill-diaguised corruption, and the only 
reason for mentioning the island, was to find a new 
possible source of gold, if Hispaniola proved a failure. 
On January 13 Columbus still thought that there 
were Caribs, that is, cannibals, in Hispaniola, to whioh 
Las Caaas remarked in the margin: "There were no 
Caribs and had never been any in Hispaniola." The 
Journal says: "The Admiral thought that that place 
must be inhabited by Caribs, who eat men, and that 
the gulf he had seen yesterday a distance away from 
the land must be a separate island. He asked of them 
about the Caribs, and pointed to the east from there 
to the place which he had seen the day before, as he 
was entering the bay; and the Indian told him that 
there was much gold there, pointing to the poop of 
the caravel, which was very large, meaning that the 
pieces were as large as that. He called the gold iuoh, 
and did not understand eaona, as they called it in 
the first part of the island, nor nogay, as they called 
it at San Salvador. In Hispaniola they call copper or 
base gold tuob. Of the island of Matinino this Indian 
said that it was all inhabited by women without men, 
and that there was in it much tuob, whioh is gold or 
copper, and that it ia still further to the east of Carih, 
He also told of the island of Ooanin, where there was 
much tuob. The Admiral said that he had notice of 
this island from several persons. The Admiral also 
says that in the islands where he has been they are 
in great fear of Carib, and in some islands they called 
them Cariiba, but in Hispaniola Carib, and that they 
must be a bold nation, since they go over all these 
islands and eat the people that they can catch. . . 
. . The people here about, says he, are ill inten- 
tioned, and he thought they were of the Carib and ate 
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men. . . and if they are not Cariba, at least they 
must be frontiersmen and of the same ouatomB, and 
people without fear, and not like the others from the 
other islands, who are cowardly and without arms, 
and senseless." 

We shall return later to the balderdash contained in 
this account of January 13. Here it is only necessary 
to point out how the Journal wavers by calling the 
Caniba now cannibals and now brave men, with more 
sense than the rest of the islanders. But where are 
the Canibalea or Caribeet So far they have vanished 
into the circumambient air. They are again some- 
where else. Before sealing their fate, we must retrace 
our steps and study Columbus' wavering mind and 
credulity from his attested writings. 

In Columbus* Ldbro de las Profectas, which he wrote 
in 1502, we have some examples of his philological 
madness, which surpasses all belief. Hyatoria he 
derives from "hystrion", which is "to see or know"; 
aUegorice comes from "leon," which means "other," 
and gore, which is "to say, or speech."^ From a man 
with such scientific equipment almost anything in the 
way of topsy-turviness may be expected. He was 
certainly right when in his letter to the King and Queen 
he anticipated the just accusation: "It may be that 
Your Highnesses and all others who know me and to 
whom this writing may be shown, will secretly or 
publicly reprehend me with reprehensions of every 
kind, that I am not learned in letters, that I am a lay 
sailor, a man of the world, etc.; to these I answra 
what St. Matthew says, *0 Father, because thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.' '" He was also right when 
he maintained that "for the execution of the emprise 

' RaeeoUa, puts I, voL II, p. 7$. 
■ md., p. 80. 
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of the Indies neither reason, nor mathematics, nor 
mappamondos availed me."' 

Although Columbus places Tarshish in Cilicia, he at 
the same time identifles it with an island.^ Similarly 
he quotes the gloss of Nicolao de Lyra to show that 
Ophir was a province of India.' Then he goes on to 
prove that the island of Ophir ia Tu^hish,* and 
immediately adds Chittim.^ In February, 1502, 
Columbus boldly wrote to Pope Alexander VI,* 
"Thie ieland is Tharsis, Cethya, Ophir, and Ophaz, and 
Qipanga, and we have called it EtpaHola." Thus there 
is no doubt left aa to his pell mell method of identifying 
islands, even as Peter Martyr says, "insula hec 
Hispaniola, quam ipse Ophiram, de qua legitur Regum 
tertio, ease asseverat."^ Columbus annotated a copy 
of Pliny, in which occiirs the following passage: "Del 
ambra es (ierto nascere in India soto tierra, he yo ne 
ho fato oavare in molti monti in la isola de Feyti, vel 
de Ofir, vel de Cipango, a la quale habio posto nome 
Spagnola, y ne d trovato piega grande como el capo, 
ma no tota chiara, salvo de chiaro y parda, y otra 
negra, y ve n'd asay. "^ In the Inetitucidn del mayor- 
azgo of 1498, but which has come down in a later copy, 
Columbus says "Hispaniola, which the Indians call 
FHti and the Monicondos 'of Zipango'."^ There is 
something euriona about this sentence, if not about 
the whole document. The Monicondos are the Mani- 
coi^:os, or people of the Congo, and one does not see 
what they have to do with caUing the island Zipango. 
However that may be, the date of the copy prevents 

> Ibid., p. 93. 
■ Ibid., p. 149. 
'Ibid. 

* Ibid-i p. 161. 

* "De iDBulB Cethyn, quam dicunt esse Tiiam» et Ovhyr," Orid., p. 1&3. 

* Ibid., p. 164. i"» . . K 
' Ibid., vol. I, p. 233. 

* /Mi, Td. II. p. 472, 

* lh(d., TdL I, p. 304. 
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onr addncing the form PeiU as one nsed by Ccdninbas 
in 149^, bat there can be no doabt of his havins used 
it, fometime after his writing of the Book of Propheeiea. 
It is clear that Colnmbna b^an with the fcHin Ceti^ 
which he probably found written Heti or Heiti. 

Indeed, Peter Mar^ says: "The names imposed 
npon Hispaniola by its ancient inhabitants were, at 
first, Quizqueia, then Haiii, and this was not done 
merely by the arbitrary will of those who imposed 
them, but from the effect which they assumed for it. 
Quitqueia they call a large thing, like the which then 
is no greater. Quizqveia they interpret 'vastness' and 
the whole universe, just as the Greeks call Pan, because 
they thought that from its greatness it was the whole 
universe and that nothing else was warmed by the 
sun except this island and those adjacent to it: there- 
fore they decided to call it Quizqueia. But Haiti 
means 'roughness' in their old language: and so they 
called the whole island Haiti, calling by metonymy 
the whole from the part, because this island in many 
places bristles with its rough mountains and horrible 
density of its forests, and valleys awful and dark from 
the high mountains, idthough it otherwise is very 
pleasant. . . . As we said, Quizqueia and Haiti 
are its old names. Many called the whole island Cipanga 
from the mountainous region, and the rich gold, just as 
we law our poets call Italy Latium from ita part. Be- 
hold, juat as our ancestors called Auaonia and Hesperia 
Italy, so they called it Quizqueia, Haiti, Cipanga."^ 

It is perfectly dear that Peter Martyr derived the 
three names, Haiti, Quizqueia, Cipanga, directly from 
Columbus' letter to Pope Alexander VI, Cethya changing 
to Haiti, and Opkyr y Ophaz to Quizqueia* Then 

' in. 7. 
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Columbus improved on Haiti, and spelled it, as was 
his custom, in the old fashion, Feiti. 

Dr. Chanoa, who went to the Indies with Columbus 
on the Second Voyage, said of his arrival in Hispanjola: 
"The part where we first arrived is called Hayti, and 
the province next this is called Xamand and the other 
Bohio, in which we are at the present time."' We 
see here, as was already pointed out, that Bohio was 
originaUy identified as a province, that is, it was 
identiciJ with Bosio and Basan of Columbus. Xamana 
is in the Journal of the Second Voyage called Samana.* 
We have already seen that Bohio is derived from 
Boaman, Batman of Marco Polo's Sumatra. In the 
same way Samana ia Marco Polo's Samara, a province 
of the same island. 

Under December 29, 1402, the editor of the Journal 
writes: "As the sun rose there came to the caravel a 
nephew of the king, a young man of good understanding 
and fair appearance, as the Admiral says, and, as the 
effort was always made to find out where the gold 
came from, he asked every one, for he already under- 
stood some by si^s, and so this youth told him that 
four days' voyage from there to the east there was an 
island which was called Guarione, and others called 
Maricorix and Mayonic {Mayonia), and Fuma, and 
Cybao, and Coroay, in which there was an infinite 
amount of gold." Las Casas' writes Guarionex, 
Macorix, Mayonia, and says: "In this it seems that 
the Admiral did not understand a thing the Indians 
said, because the places which they named were not 
islands in themselves, but provinces of this island and 



London 1003, vol. II, p. 271. 

' "Y all! hiEO echar en tierra un Yndjo de loo que tra^ de CastiUs, 
encancindole que yndusleaa i todoe loa Yndios de su tierra, que era U 
provinda de Somand," RaeeoUa, pirte I, voL I, p. 152. 

* Hittoria dt bu Inditu, Madrid 187G, vol. I, p. 410. 
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lands of lords, and this was meant by the names: 
Quarionex was the Oreat King of this Vega Real, one 
of the wonderfTil things of nature." Quarionex as a 
name of a king does not ooour until the Second Voyage, 
and so it must be that the name of the king was derived 
from the province, and not vice versa. MarieoHx, 
Macorix appears in Ramon Pane' aa Maroris, while 
MayonU, Fuma and Coroay are not mentioned again. 
We take up the Latin veraion of Marco Polo, which 
Columbus annotated, and there we find a short distance 
below Samara: "seitum vero Ulius insule regnum 
dioitur Farfur."^ Thia Farfur is in II Miltone read 
Fanfw, Fansur, which wiw, aa usual, written Fafur 
(md, no doubt, read Fuma. A little further down we 
have' "De provincia Maabar quae dieitiir Yndia 
Major." The first of these two produced Macoru, 
Maroria, the second Mayonia. The next chapter after 
this reads, "Habitatores regni Far omnes ydolatrae 
simt." The sixteenth century Latin version re ads Va r 
omnea, and, no doubt, was written in the maps Var onea, 
producing Guarionex. That the last two were actually 
represented on the maps before Columbus is proved 
by the Mappamondo of the British Museum of 1489,* 
where we have "provincia Moahar" and "regnum 
Varr" south of "provintria Bouach," which we have 
already discussed before. The same map has still 
further south "regnum CoylH," which seems to answer 
to Coroay of Columbus. 

Columbus, who without compunction identified 
Tarahisk, ChitHm, and Ophir with Cipango, had no 
compunction in calling any island where he expected 
to find a great quantity of gold by the same name. On 

' RaecoUa, ptrt* I, vid. I, p. 221. 

■ IhU., voL n, p. 465. 

■ The whole of this Latin edition is not Mcesrible to me, bo I quote the 
title from the earljr Latin tranaUtwn in the Rtetml. 

' Santarcm, op. ctL 
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Deeember 24 and 26 the Indians spoke of Qipango aa 
Qybao. On December 29 Columbus decided that Cybao 
was a province of Hispaniola, and on January 4, 1493, 
he similarly decided that Qipango was right there. 
Only during hie Second Voyage did he return definitely 
to his Cipango, Cibao. Peter Martyr spoke of "Cipangi, 
fUias Cibavi regio,"' and Bemaldez, an editor of the 
Second Voyage, called it Cisbao, and derived it from a 
word meaning "stone."' To this etymology we shall 
return later. In Peter Martyr the mountains of Cibao 
were not only "montes Cibavi," but also "montes 
Ciguavi"* and "montes Cipangi."* 

On January 6 the Journal for the first time suggests 
the Island of Women. "The Admiral knew that to the 
east from there there was an island where there were 
only women, and this he knew from many persons." 
On January 13, as we saw, the story is full-fledged, 
and the name of the island is given as Matinino. Now 
this Matinino becomes the obsession of Columbus. On 
January 14 an Indian promises to bring him a mask of 
gold, "of which thwe waa a great deal here, and in 
Carib and Matinino," and the next day the Journal 
announces that "he now knew that all the mass of 
£old was in the neighborhood of the city of La Navidad, 
and that there was a great deal of copper in the island 
of Carib and of Matinino, but that it would be hard to 
get in Carib, because those people eat human flesh, 
and that their island appeared from here, and that he 
was determined to go to it, since it waa on his way, and 
to the island of Matinino, which, he says, is all settled 
by women without men, and to see both, and to take 
with him some of them." On January 16 he set sail 
towards the east, "in order to go to the island of 

tl.3. 

> RtKeoUa, parte I, vol. I, p. 236. 

* Ibid., p. 86fi. 

* Ibid., p. 266. 
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Carib, where were the people of whom all these islandB 
and lands were so muoh afraid, because with their 
numberless canoes they navigated all these seas and 
t^ey ate all the men they could capture. . . The 
Indians told him that in that direction he would find 
the isluid of Matinino which was peopled by women 
without men, which the Admiral was very anxious to 
see, in order to take five or six of them to the king and 
queen; but he doubted whether the Indians knew the 
right direction, and he could not be detained any 
longer, because the caravels were taking in water, but 
he said that he was certain that they existed, and 
that during certain times of the year the men came 
from the island of Carib, which he said was ten or 
twelve leagues away, and if they bore a boy, they sent 
him to the island of the men, and if it was a girl, they 
kept her. The Admiral says that these two islands 
could not be more than 15 or 20 leagues from where 
he was, and he thought they were to the southeast, 
and that the Indians could not give him the direction." 
On January 18 he still thought that the islands of 
Carib and Matinino were to the southeast of Hispaniola. 
On February 14 Columbus still intended to go to the 
Island of the Women (Isla de las Mugerea), and after 
that both Carib and Matinino vanish from hope and 
are not mentioned again. 

We are not interested in the vast subject of the 
Amazons,^ but only in the immediate sources from 
which Columbus drew his account. Marco Polo tells 
of the two Islands called MiJe and Female as follows: 
" When you leave this Kingdom of Kesmacoran, which 
is on the mainland, you go by sea some 500 miles 
towards the south; and then you find the two Islands, 
Male and Female, lying about 30 nules distant from 
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one another. The people are all baptized Christians, 
but maintain the ordinances of the Old Testament; 
thus when their wives are with child they never go 
near them till their confinement, or for forty days 
thereafter. In the Island however which is called 
Male, dwell the Men alone, without their wives or ai^ 
other women. Every year when the month of March 
arrives the men all set out for the other Island, and 
tarry there for three months, to wit, March, April, and 
May, dwelling with their wives for that space. At 
the end of those three months they return to their 
own Island, imd pursue their husbandry and trade 
for the other nine months. They find on this Island 
very fine ambergris. They live on flesh and milk and 
rice. They are capital fishermen, and catch a great 
quantity of fine large sea-flsh, and these they dry, so 
that all the year they have plenty of food, and also 
enough to sell to the traders who go thither. They 
have no chief except a bishop, who is subject to the 
archbishop of another Island, of which we shall pres- 
ently speak, called Scotra. They have also a peculiar 
language. As for the children which their wives bear 
to them, if they be girls they abide with their mothers; 
but if they be boys the mothers biii^ them up till 
they are fourteen, and then send them to the fathers. 
Such is the custom of these two Islands. The wives 
do nothing but nurse their children and gather such 
fruits as their Island produces; for their husbands do 
furnish them with all necessaries.'" 

The Catalan map of 1375 places the regio femnarum 
in Jana, that is, Ceylon. The fifteenth century Catalan 
map puts the intula de bene faminill at the western 
edge of the Indian Ocean, near the coast of Africa. 
Fra Mauro gives the islands of Nebila and Magla near 
Zanzibar and has the following inscription: "Queste 

> Yola, op, eit., VoL II, p. 337 f. 
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do isole Bono habitade per ohristiani in una do leqoal 
zee in nebila habita le done in lattra zita mangla habita 
U lor homeni i qual solamente tre mesi del ano stanno 
eon se done." The map of 1489 of the British Museum 
has Insula mulierum and insula virorum in approxi- 
mately the same position, and even later, in 1520, 
Apianus gives Femine and Viri in the Indian Ocean. 
Yule' thinks that Fra Mauro's Nebila is from Arab. 
nabilah "beautiful," but since in the Livre des mer- 
veilles de I'Inde' the Island of the Women is called 

^LJt •i^' ^^ ^ iiiore likely that nebila is from Arab. 

^A»j , a misreading of >L-i . 

In Columbus* Latin version of Marco Polo the islands 

are called insula Masculina and insula Feminea, and 
there is the statement, "in hoc mari est ambri copia 
magna." Columbus made the notes in the margin, 
" Duas insulas, maeculia, femenina," and "ubisit atn&ar 
oopia."* Yule is most likely right in identifying the 
substance with ambergris and not with amber,* but 
the Marco Polo versions distinctly speak of amber, as 
which it was understood by Columbus, who, in his 
annotation to Pliny says: " Del ambra es gierto nascere 
in India soto tierra," and in the Italian account of 
the Second Voyage is made to speak of "minere di 
am&ra."* 

This am&ra is mentioned by Columbus only after he 
identified it with the island of Carib, which, in his last 
despair, he placed somewhere to the east, in order to 

» Op. eft., vol. II, p. 839. 

* PublialMd 1^ P. A. Van da lith uid tnmiUtod into French by L. 
Marcd Devic, Ldde 1883^6. 

* RaeetlUa, pait« I, vol. II, p. 468. 

* The Latin vcnion in thm ReeiuU si^: "Hie cot eojria de ambra patax 
«t bom, quia in illo mari mint c«te grandla, in copia macna" (p. 468). 

* RateoUa, part* I, voL I, p. 209. 
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keep the spirit of his men up on their homeward 
journey, after his failure to find any gold in quantity 
in the islands disoovered by him. As usual, he was 
oredulously making his change of front, because the 
gentle art of philology bore him out. The balderdash 
of January 13 becomes at once intelligible, if we con- 
sider that he had two "learned" men with him, a 
sailor who had been to Guinea, and therefore was to 
be intrusted with a mission to the king of the Indies, 
and the Jew, Luis de Torres, who, on account of his 
knowledge of a little Arabic, was to be dispatched to 
the Great Ehan on a similar mission. 

Under November 1 the Journal says that they, 
supposedly the Indians of Quanahani, called gold 
nucay. Under January 13 we are told that the people 
of San Salvador and the other islands called it nofay. 
No such word is recorded in Carib. It is the Arab. 

jUai n«rfar"puregold," which onaccountofj^ would 

be written in Spanish nu^ar, and be mistaken for 
nufoi, nucai, as recorded in the Journal. But it was 
necessary to find new words for "gold," because the 
Indians did not understand nufay. The Arabic 

"scholar" suggested tuob, that is Arab. ,^^ ^ dzahah, 

which Alcal& writes deheb, and which is found as teheb 
in the Arabic oases of Africa. The Guinea "scholar" 
suggested the Mandingo word for it, but before dis- 
cussing this, we must determine the Negro words for 
"gold." 
There is no native Negro word for gold. Arab. 

<_5Cm iikkah "coin" produces^ Mekyibo eaigi, Akye, 
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Ari, AdTnlmi, Neule, Ewe, Dahome, Agai, Asante, 
Fante, Tchi, Adampe. Hwida, Mahi aika, Alagoian 
a$eke, Avikam asikt, Abriui tegi, Plaui teki,^ Ga thika, 
Onmga et^ca "gold." The Span, or Port, oro is 
reBponsible for Kanyop, Deekm oro, Aknraktira oru, 
Pepel moro, Egba wJe, Tagba ode, Dstunn oromini, 
Dseba ire, Ife ide, Gnnna vnira, Kiamba vmro, Sobo, 
Bini eroTno, Egbele elumi, Kabeada wola, Mimboma 
vmolo, Ntere muZua, Kasandi, Lubalo toulo, Songo uZw, 
Wolof vmrut, Tnmbuktu, Barba wura. Boko vnUa, 
Salum tDurue " gold." The Eng. gold produces Filham 
godi, Dewoi gul, Basa guli, Kra kori, Krebo guru " gold." 
Bat by far the largest number of Negro languages 

derive their "gold" word from Arab. \^^ 4^^*^- 

I shall arrange these words approximately in their 
phonetao order of transformation. We have Bomu, 
EjU'ekare dinar, Mandara dindar, Pika ztnarta, Hausa 
zinaria, iUinaria, Nupe dzinariaf Kupa zonaria, Esitako 
zanalia, Goal!, Bode dzinalia, Puka zinalia, Ebe 
zancUia, Kamuku edzinaria. The Pul language, which 
has been of great influence on the Guinea languages,- 
has kanyere "gold," from the dtinaria, zinaria of Hausa. 
Here this kanyere is used collectively in the apocopated 
form kanye, kaiie "gold," kaAeje "trinkets." This 
kanye, but also a form which begins with an s,' 
is represented in the Mande languages as follows: 
Mandingo sant, Kabunga aano, Toronka aanyu, Kan- 
kanka eanu, Bambfura aanntt, Kono kanine "gold," 
Mende, Vei kani "metal (gold or silver)." Other 
languages have similar forms, such as Biafada, Padsade 
sanu, Kisi kanie, Gadsaga kane. For our purpoaes 

' Chiefly tiom M. Ddafone, Voeaimtairtt eomparvUfB dt pfw dt ISO famgiiM 
ou dialtaa parUt i la C6I» Slwrt, Para 1004, and S. W. Kodle, PtUfVoUa 
Afrieana, London 1854. 

■ S and k are interchangeable in the Mande languagea (H. StelnUuI, 
Die Mande-Ntger^praehm, Bvlin 1867, | 03). 
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the coast languages, especially Vei, whioh extends to 
the ocean, is most important. This Vei kani would 
form Span, guani, just as Vei, Malinke, Bambara, 
Mandingo kana "monitor, the Airican lizard" pro- 
duced Span, iguana "the American lizard.'" Herrera 
gives it as ybana (1.5.11), yguana (1.9.4), yuana 
(1.1.13, 4.2), but nowhere is it mentioned as an 
Indian name. It is merely a transference of an animal 
from Africa, just as the names manati and danta were 
transferred from Africa to America by the early 
Toyagers. 

In the Journal under January 13, "gold" is given 
as caona, while Goanin is an island where there is 
much gold. Las Casas wrote in the margin: "This 
Ouanin was not an island, as I think, but that base 
gold which, according to the Indians of Hispaniola, 
had an odor for which they valued it much, and this 
they cfdled guanin." Similarly the Italian account of 
the First Voyage reads: "There were here pieces of 
guanin as large as half the caravel's poop."* In 
Bemaldez's Journal of the Second Voyage we have the 
following account of guani: "The cacique wore on 
his neck a copper trinket from an island which is in 
this vicinity, which is called guani, whioh is very fine 
and appears to be gold of eight carats. It was made in 
the form of a fleur de lis, as large as a plate."* We 
can see that the Journal of the First Voyage was edited 
or corrected after the text on which Bemaldez based 
his account of the Second Voyage was known, for in 
the above passage "que se llama guani" may be taken 

■ The dietionariM sfamirdly nieak of a Haitdui or Carib word from which 
iatuma ia dcrivad. Oviedo called it yuana (Da la lutfurol hj/ttaria d* tat 
India*, Toledo 1S26, chap. TI). 
* RatedUa, parte I, vol. I, p. 96. 

' ' ' inaa Jolas de 

k 'omohI.' aue , , 

, ^ a flor de lis, tamafia como 

un platto," tUd., p. 263. 
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as referring to the island, hence the blander under 
January 13, 1493. But this is not all. The quite 
naturi^ statement in the Journal of the Second Voyage 
"tamafla como un platto, of the size of a plate," has 
here, through the miBunderstanding of the badly 
spelled platto, become popa, "the poop of a ship." 

In his Journal of the Third Voyage Columbus tells 
us that before starting for Hiapaniola he was told by 
King Juan of Portugal that ships had come from 
the coast of Guinea with merchandise to the islands 
of the west,^ and so he decided first to go to Guinea 
"to verify on his way the opinion of King Don Juan, 
and he wanted to find out what the Indians of His- 
paniola had told him, that there had come to it from 
the south and southeast Negro people, who brought 
those spear points made of a metal which they call 
guanin, of which he had sent to the king and queen 
for assaying, and which was found to have in thirty- 
two parts eighteen of gold, six of silver, and eight of 
copper."* There is no escaping the fact that Columbus 
knew that the guani came from Guinea and that 
there had been merchants or voyagers in Hispaniola 
before him. This confirms the derivation of caona, 
guani from the Mande word for "gold." 

Philology was to help out, where faots failed. The 
CaribB did not exist where they should have been. It 
was, therefore, necessary to get some measure of relief 
from a study of the word Carib. All that seems to 
have happened on January 13, 1493. The "scholar" 
who suggested tuob for "gold," also must have known 

that Carib was derived from Arab. <, ^ kahrubah 

"amber." Presto! The Caribs were the people where 
amber was found, that is, on the Island of the MiJes, 
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which was next to the Island of the Women, and all 
it was necessary to do was to sail back home and find 
it. But here the editor ot the Journal, following the 
series of blunders in the First Letter, as we shall present- 
ly see, committed the atrocious blunder of confusing 
Span, ambar with alambre "copper," and so Columbus 
is made to eay that copper was found in the Island of 
the Women and in Ooanin, and on January 15 the 
Journal in the same breath says that there was a great 
deal of copper in Carib and Matinino, although a few 
lines further down we are told that there was no iron 
or other metal in the island.' 

We can now pass to the study of the atrocious 
forgery known as the First Letter. 

In Columbus' letter referring to the First Voyage, 
which was printed in Latin and in Spanish in 1493, he 
says that the Caribs "had relations with the women of 
Matinino, which is the first island, voyaging from 
Spain to the Indies, and in it there are no men; they 
do not do any women's work and use bows and arrows, 
like the others, and they cover themselves with brass 
plates, of which they have a great number."* It will 
appear from a variety of causes that the Latin letter, 
translated by Cosoo, lies at the foundation of the 
Spanish Letter, as it has come down to us. There 
naturally existed a Spanish Letter before Cosoo's 
translation was made, but this has hopelessly dis- 
appeared, except for a translation into German, made 
in 1497, and specifically mentioned as made from the 
Catalan and Latin.* Here we have a complete 
account of the island, which is practically identical, 
except for some blunders, with Marco Polo's story. 



Ibler, Dtr dmteehc KolwmbM^iiH^, StraastnirK IMM. 
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The story in Oerman is as followe: 



"Du aynt die iQt die zfi aehaffen 
habe mit den wybcni von nuMiuia 
die do synt tn der inael so m&fl 
vnfert Spania gen India, in der 
■dboi ist keiii man Qber all. nur 
alleln mrber. vnd ue bnichen kein- 
erlqr wot daH die bogS wie vor du 
von gesast ist. Icfa mein es ayent 
each die ^ do ptolomeua ouch heisst 
aidhiophagi. vnd den namen baben 
rie ouch vn der viaach. well 
■ie ouch menaehoi fldsch easeat. 
Til tSdet ouch die menschen vnd 
roubent. vnd liget die inael nit 

3t von d'insel da die synt die do 
wencE bond, vfl aynt kricBchcr 
lot dafi die andem. wall rie bruchent 
Ifltxel der vnkUscheit. Die inssel 
da die frowen ya aunt da mit aie 
ift schaflen bond ala ptolomeus 
■ehribt hat Ewey hundert nyl lang 
and laen. vnd sb iar qnunal ao 
taruit ale z& iren manne. vrsach 
daa ale enpfahou Damach nehwit 
ria wider neim. vnd brlngent ale 
iinea knaben so liehent sie « aecha 
iar vnd acUAent ea dan von yn s& 
den mlnen. Ist ea aber (dn medltn 
ao behaltent ale es by yll. vnnd die 
wybv aynt nsduwtcr A kriegen 
vnd manescner dan and' frowni. 
wafl sie pfl^^ent aeltoi nnkOaeheit. 

The German translator says in the colophon that he 
has added a passage from Ptolemy and the Cosmo- 
graphy (marked with a), which was communicated to 
the king, before he sent to find out about it.* The 

> "OfltOetaehet vk der katOonlaehen sungeo vnd vsa dem ladn afi EDm. 
Uod iat etwaa wa ein a ataet dar all nsetset nach de vnd m Ptolomeus vnd 
die andwen nudatw der caamograpni la«nt vnd aehribent. wall der ea 
funden list der achribct ea ee vor Mt von nachriben ist worden. vnd don 
ktlnlg ouch darvO g oodt ist worden. Ee daa n gesandt ist worden da afl 
crfaran." 

Only while reading the galley proof oi ttala book did it dawn upon me 
that tM specific statement in the Goman translation <d the Fint LttUr. 



"These are the people who dest 
with the women w Mattiuia, who 
are in the i^and as you go from 
Spain towards India. In It there 
is not a man, only women, and th^ 
do no work, except that they uae 
bows and arrows, as waa said. I 
believe thay are those whom Ptolo- 
meus calls anthrophagi, and thay 
have this name tor the reason thi^ 
thqr eat human flesh, and tfaey Un 
men and n^ them. And the island 
lies not far from the Island where 
are those who have tails. And the^ 
are moi« warlike than the rest, b^ 
cause they use little of unchasUty. 
The island in which are the womm 
with whom they have their dealings, . 
aa Ptolomeus writes, is two hundred 
miles long and wide, and once a 
year they go to their men, for the 
sake of coneelvinc. Then they go 
home again, and if they bear a 
boy, they keep htm for six years 
and send him then from them to the 
men. But if it is a girl they keep 
her, and the women are more agile 
and more manly than other womeiL 
for they seldom praetiee uuchastfty." 



i 

...... discovery of America, and that the King 

thveupon aent out Columbus to verify Ptolemy's contention, was a prima 
faeU {Woof ot the forgery of the ToscaneUi- Martini cormpondence. 



that Pt<dany'a correspondence to Marinus had been sent to the EinE oi 
Spain by Cdumbus before his discovery of America, and that the BJng 
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passage referred to runs as follows: "Of the inrovinoes 
and islands Ptolemy says that there are people there 
who have tails, and these islands are in the Indian 
Ocean toward midday three degrees beyond the middle 
circle of the heavens, called equinoctialis, and from Occi- 
dent to orient to figure at one hundred and seventy-five 
d^^rees. Thus you may, if you wish, figure out how many 
miles it is and how broad, although I do not find the 
above-mentioned isle called, as by the Indians, Qwana- 
him. But I understood that they lie in the breadth 
toward midday, like the now-mentioned province, and 
in length it extends toward the Orient, and I think 
that it does not lie far from the well-known island of 
Taprobana toward us, for of the same island the 
masters write just as he writes that he has discovered 
it."^ It is clear that the German translation, which 
drew chiefly on the lost Catalan version, added the 
passage in regard to the location of Ouanahani from 
Columbus* account, previous to hiB sailing for America. 
Now, if we compare the story of the Island of Women 
in the Qerman translatioa with that in the Latin and 
Spanish Firet Letter, we find it practically identical 
with it, except that we have the epeciflo reference to 
Ptolemy as the source from which this is taken. The 
Qerman translator obviously confused Columbus' ao- 
ooout of the correspondence of Ptolemy with Marinus, 
which he referred to in his passage marked a, with 
Marco Polo's account of the Island of Women, which 

> "Von don prouintsen vnnd InaElen Bagt ouch ptolomeiu vie do Itlt 
dnd difl achwenex bond, vnd ligent die insileD in de indischen m&r gen 
mittag dry grad gOnet dem mitlen sQrckel des bymek equi noctialii genant. 
vnd Ton ocddent gen orlet z& rochnen hundait vnd fUnS vnd lybenccyg 
gnd, dar durch wilt du bo m^^ ouch wol rechnB wie vil myl ee ty vfi wie 
Kite vnd wie wol Icb die vorgemuita insd besunder «b rie die indischen 

'" ""' " ""' "' lo geheynen. Doch vemi ich lie llgent in 

ie vetz genst prouints vnnd in lenfre Bondat 
ma vermeyn ouch wie sie nit wyt ligent v6 
. , . na dar vor nach mm vns her. wen von '" 
Q limle achriliet die meiater glich wie er es achribt da en etttrt bah." 
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apparently was Bpeoifically mentioaed by Columbus 
as taken from Polo, whiob the translator, or his source, 
took for Ptolo and read Ptolometu. In the Latin First 
Letter the reading originally must have been, "hi sunt 
qui eoeunt cum quibuedam feminis que sole insulam 
femininam, primam ex Hispania in Indiam traiicienti- 
bu8, habitant." In speaking of the brass plate which 
these women wore, the word "laminis" is used. Several 
of the Spanish versions read this as launea, that is, 
laminis was written in the manuscript lainia, and the 
m stroke was neglected, causing merely the i to be 
read as u. Simila rly, if ineulam femininam be care- 
lessly written inaulamfeininam, and the lengthened m 
stroke be considered as crossing the / into a t and at 
the same time referring to an omission of m after la, 
we get the reading inauld mteuninam or insulU mateu- 
ninam, for the long stroke equally meant the omission 
of a vowel. Two copies of the Latin Letter actually 
have inauls mateunin,^ and one needs only look at 
the facsimiles of Columbus' writing, in order to observe 
that my supposition is substantially correct. Often, 
when he leaves out any letters, especial^ m or n, he 
makes a long dash over the word, so that great caution 
must be used, to restore the right reading. Thus he 
writes "que alia f ueren setm rr epartidos por los 
diehos" as "q alia fuere sea rrepartdos por loa dchs ,'" 
"oom pliendo oon su mandamiento" as "ooplie do eo 
su m adamieto,"* "voluntariamente" as "volutari- 
amete,"* etc., eto. It is, therefore, clear that in Col- 
umbus' or Cosco's MS. there stood "insulam feinina," 
which produced the Mateunin of the Latin, and the 
Matinino, Mattanino of the Spanish, and Maitiuta of 

> Tht LttUr t^Cdbmbtu (Lenox Libnry). New York 1802, p. 63. 

* naeevltta, puts I, -n^ III, p. 1, 1. 16. 

* Ibid., p. g, L 5. 

* Ibid., p. 10, L 4. 
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Specimen Page of Columbus' Writing. From the Raccolta. 
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the Qerman Letters, to be further tranBf(Hrmed to 
Maaemitro, Mathinina, Matrimino, Matrino, etc.* 

CoIumbUB was anxious to verify Marco Polo's state- 
ment in regard to Insula feminina, as we learn from 
the Qerman translation of the First Letter. In the Latin 
and Spanish form of it the reference to Ptolomeua, 
that is, Polo, was omitted, because of the failure to 
prove the ease. That it existed in the original draft 
and the Catalan form, from which the German trans- 
lation was made, is shown by Bergamo's Chronicle, 
printed in 1503, where the account of the island of 
Mateniena or Matinie ends with the words, "as is 
the custom of the Amazons, the islanders of the Indies 
come to mate with them in the spring of the year,"* 
where both the passage and the alternative Matinie, 
like the Qerman Mattiuia, point to the Catalan origintJ. 
Only a purblind person will assume that this island 
of Matinino erLsted as an Indian legend. There was 
no Indian who told Columbus such a story, and Las 
Casaa correctly wrote in the margin of the Journal 
under January 16, 1493: "it was never proved after^ 
wards that there existed such women." 

If there is any lingering doubt left in anybody's 
mind as to the forgery of the Firat Letter, we shall 
make the matter clearer by the discussion of another 
item. Columbus says: "I have already said that I 
sailed 107 leagues along the coast in a direct hne from 
west to east along the island of Juana, and from this 
distance I can say that this island is larger than Eng- 
land and Scotland combined. Beyond these 107 
leagues there are left on the west two provinces which 
I did not visit, one of which is called Avan (Anan, 
Anau, Nhan, Naan, Anahan), where the people with 
tails live, which provinces cannot be less long than 

> Ibid.. Tol. U, p. 666. 

■ "Cum his iieluti unuonibus eobetmt indi inmilanl tempore uaria," 
Thadur, op. eit., toL II, p. 79. 
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50 or 60 leagues, ae I could understand from the 
Indians whom I have with me and who know these 
islands." 

Of course, Juana is Java (minor). In the Marco 
Polo edition annotated hy Columbus it is given as 
Yana. After having told of six of its provinces, Marco 
Polo concludes: "Out of those eight kingdoms we 
have told you about six that lie at this side of the 
Island. I shall tell you nothing about the other two 
kingdoms, that are at the other side of the Island, for 
the said Messer Maroo Polo never was there. "^ The 
people with tails are mentioned with one of the six 
provinces, Lambri, just shortly before the statement 
of not having visited the last two. It will be observed 
that it is right after this passage that the German 
translation gives the passage from Ptolomeua, that is, 
from Polo, about the people with tails. This, then, 
leaves no doubt behind. Either Columbus was quoting 
Polo verbatim, and then the whole First Letter is based 
on a lie, or the letter was made up by someone else 
than Columbus, and then it is a forgery. These are 
the two horns of the dilemma. 

The island of Carib, in whioh only men live, appears 
in the First Letter as Quarts, Charts, Quarives, but it 
is not even mentioned in the Qerman translation, 
another proof that the original letter of Columbus 
was far less apocryphal than the First Letter whioh 
has come down to us. 

G«mum trftnslBtton. Firet LeUer, 

V& ich hab nit funds uoch mt^ Monstra aliqua non vidi: nequ« 

ertaren kein kriegischer noch mei^ eorum alicubi habui coenitionon: 

diacher volck. tbs genOmen als ich ezcepta quadam insula Chant nun- 

von india hinyn bin gefare. dar yfl cupata: quae secunda ex Eispania 

synt V3Z der massen vast wilde lUt in Indiam transfretantibua edatit 

die e»ent menschen fleisch. quam gens quaedam a flnitimis 

■ ■ ■ i ler — 



liabita lerocior incolit. 
humana rescustur. 



Yule, op. eU., vol. II, p. 242. 
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Carib is a fiction, and no such name existed. " But, — 
Carib is an organio part of seTera! Amerioan languages I" 
sayB the AmericanologiBt, and eases his conscience as 
to the error he has helped to perpetuate. Here is what 
Kiu*! von den Steiuen says^ of the Bakairi kxarapa 
"stranger:" "It is kx-aro'pa 'not like ua,' not one of 
our kind, outsiders. One naturally thinks, in con- 
nection with it, of the famous kxoTdiba, which is to be 
derived from it, since, indeed, it corresponds to the 
real meaning of kxar&iba. But kxardiba has long ago 
become an independent form, and this possible origin 
is removed from the linguistic feeling of the modem 
Bakairi." "Kxardiba Brazilian, Portuguese = Carib. 
With this word they designated only us, and no Indian 
tribe. I was pima kxardiba 'chief of Caribs.' If 
Roquefort says: 'tant y a que nos sauvages Antillois 
aiment si fort ce nom-l& qu'ils disent perpetuellement 
k nos gens: Toy Francois, moy Cai^be,' I am unable 
to see in it an original relation. The Tupis of the 
Kulisehu called us Kara^ and Karaih. The form 
kxardiba can be explained from the Tupi only in an 
artificial manner, and such an attempt belongs in the 
field of Tupi-mania, which without a blush explains 
foreign tribal names &om the Tupi. It is most 
plaudble that the word picked up in the north during 
the period of discov^es was received from a Carib 
tribe and not from the Tupis, and was given currency 
by the discoverers."^ Von den Steinen forgot that 
Columbus claimed to have received the word from 
non-Caribs, and that it referred to the Caribs; then 
how, in the name of common sense, can it be derived 
from the Carib and have the contradictory meaning 
"not like us?" 
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The word Carih is found among all the coastal Indian 
tribes, whether of Tupi or Carib origin. We have 
Quarani carat "astute, clever, a word with whioh 
they universally honored their wizards, and whioh 
they also applied to the Spaniards and moat improperly 
to a Christian and holy things, but we do not use it 
in this sense."^ From this carai was formed Quarani 
card "agUity, cleverness, curiosity," which is not 
found in Tupi. In Tupi' we have cary'ba "white 
man, Portuguese," caraiba "astute," carybebi, carai- 
bebi "angel," and, as wiU be seen from the second 
volume of this work, the Caribs were by the Tupis 
consid^ed to be enchanters. L. Adam' records 
Abafiedme karai "master," Nedngatu karai "angel," 
karaiba, kariwa "white man, " Camayur& karaib "stran- 
ger," Aueto karai "stranger," Abafiednga karaiba 
"blessed, white man." 

On the other hand we have R. Breton's* statement 
for the Carib Callinago, in the women's language, 
CoMiponam "the name of the Caribs, whom he, for his 
part, could not praise enough for their meekness," hence 
callinimeti "peaceable man," li-calli-nemen6 "his good- 
ness." As the language treated by Breton is that of 
Guadeloupe and Haiti, we must assume that, after 
all, Columbus met Caribs in Hispaniola. Rochefort' 
denied the derivation of these words from the Spanish 
ghost word, because he thought there were tribes 
in the interior, far removed from intercourse with the 
white man, who also called themselves Caraib. But 
this argument is useless, because for centuries there 

' A. R. [de Montoya], Te»on de la lengva guarani, M&drid 1639, 

■ J, PlktEinBim, Dot Antmyntt WMwbuek TttpirDaitteh tuid DtviteK- 

rupi, LdEoig 1901. 

*' * MoUnoMX pour wrvir d rtlabliaaemenl (Tunc grammaiTe eomparie des 

dtobcm d« JafamiBt Tujd, Paris 18B6, in Bti>lu4hitpu liniptiaiiqM am^ncatee, 

ToLXVin,p. 113. 

* Djdjomwv earaibt-franeoi*, Auxerra 1666, p. 105. 

• Siatoira nalweJie et morale dt* Ilei Ant*ue» dt VAntriqM, RoUvdam 
1665. p. 344 fi. 
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has not been suoh a spot in the two Americas, even 
as there is no spot where the horse, the dog, and the 
oat, and a large variety of European vegetables and 
fruits have not penetrated. There is no escape from 
the fact that Cariha was a variation of Caniba, and that 
Caniba, Canibal was derived from Marco Polo's 
Cambalu, for which Columbus was seeking. 

There is another ghost word in the First Letter 
which must be ventilated, since it was the first "In- 
dian" word to spread hke wildfire throughout Europe. 

The Canoe. 

Under October 13, 1492, when land was first sigbted, 
the Journal quotes the very words of Coliimbus: 
"They came to the ship with almadia$, which are 
made from the trunk of a tree, Uke a long boat and all 
in one piece, and very wonderfully fashioned for the 
country, and large enough so that 40 or 45 men came 
in some of them, and others were smaller, some so 
small that only one man came in them. They rowed 
with a shovel like a baker's and go wonderfully well; 
and if they upset, then they all commence to swim 
and bail them out with gourds, which they carry."* 
This account of the canoes, in which, it will be observed, 
the word canoaa does not occur, sounds suspiciously 
like the older accounts of the Negroes' boats. A. da 
Mosto wrote many years before the discovery of Amer^ 
ica, though his account was published later: "Three 
almadias, which we call zoppoli, which are all cut out 
of a piece of large trees,"' and immediately afterwards 
we are told that these almadias carried from twenty- 

* "GUoa vinieron ft U sao eon abnadUu, que son bechu del pie de un 
irbol eomo un barco lu«ngo, y todo de un pedaco, y labrado muy 6 mora- 
villa, s^lin la tiara, y grmaes, en que en alpina venlan .40. y .45. bombres, 
y otras mis pequefiu, fasta ft ver d'ellas en aue venia un solo bombre. 
remavan oon ana pala eomo de fomwo, y anda ft maravilla, y, u Be le 
tnatoma, luego se ecban todoe ft nadar, y la enderecan, y vaslan con cala- 
bacaa que traen ellofl." 

*Ramusio, op. eit., vol. I, fol. 106 d. 
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five to thirty men. This Span, almadia, from Arab. 

ibjul^ alma'4iyah "ferry boat," is the usual one 

for the Negroes' canoe, and Columbus, who had been 
in Guinea, naturally applied it to the boats of the 
Indians. Not once, where Columbus is quoted ver- 
batim, does he use any other word for "canoe" than 
almadia. The only exception seems, at the first read- 
ing, to be the entry under December 17. 

"It blew that night strongly, the wind being east^ 
north-east, but the sea did not change much, because 
the Isla de la Tortuga which is in front of it and makes 
a shelter for it, protected and guarded it. So he re- 
mained there during that day. He sent some of the 
sailors to fish with nets. The Indians associated with 
the Christians a great deal and they brought them 
certain arrows belonging to the people of Caniba or 
the Canibales, and these arrows are made of spikes 
of canes and they use some little sharp hardened sticks 
for them and they are very large. They showed the 
Christians two men who had lost some pieces of fiesh 
from their bodies and made them understand that the 
Cannibals had eaten them by piece-meals. The 
Admiral did not believe it. He again sent certain 
Christians to the village, and by trading some worth- 
less little glass beads they obtained some pieces of 
gold beaten into the form of a thin leaf. One Indian 
whom the Admiral took for the Governor of that 
Province and who was called Cacique, they ob- 
served to have a piece of that gold leaf as large 
as the hand and it appeared that he wished to 
trade it. He went away to his house and the others 
remained in the plaza and he caused that piece of gold 
to be broken into very small pieces, and bringing a piece 
at a time, he traded for it. After there was no more 
remaining, he said by signs that he had sent for more 
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and the next day they would bring it to him. All 
these things, and their manner, and th^ customs, 
and meekness and counsel show them to be a more alert 
and intelligent people than the others he had found 
up to that time, says the Admiral. In the afternoon 
a canoe came there from the Isla de la Tortuga with 
all of forty men and on reaching the beach all the people 
of the village who were together seated themselves 
as a sign of peace, and some from the canoe, and then 
almost all came on land. The Cacique arose alone 
and with words which appeared to be threatening 
made them return to the oanoe and threw them water 
and took stones from the beach and threw them in 
the water: and after all had very obediently placed 
themselves in the canoe and embarked, he took a 
stone fuid placed it in the hand of my Alguacil whom 
I had sent on land with the Escribano and others to 
see if they could bring back anything valuable, that 
he might throw it, and the Alguacil would not do so. 
That Cacique there showed very plainly that he 
favoured the Admiral. The oanoe then went away 
and they said to the Admiral after its departure that 
in Tortuga there was more gold than in the island of 
Espatlola because it is nearer Baneque. The Admiral 
said that he believed there were no mines of gold 
either in the Isla Espafiola or Tortuga, but that 
they brought it from Baneque and that they bring a 
small quantity because they have nothing to give for 
it, and that country is so rich that it is not necessary 
for them to work much to sustain themselves or clothe 
themselves, as they go naked. And the Admiral believed 
that this was very near the fountain head and that our 
Lord was about to show him where the gold originates. 
He was informed that from there to Baneque it was four 
days' journey which must have been thirty or forty 
leagues, which he could make in one day of good wind." 
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"Yentfi aquella noohe reziamente viento lesnordeste; 
no Be alterO muoho la mar, porque lo estorva y eseuda 
la ysla de la Tortuga, qu'est& frontera y haze abrigo. 
asl estuvo alll aqueste dfa. embifi & peacar los marineros 
con redes; bolg&ronse mucho con los ohristianos los 
Yndios, y trux^ronles ciertas flechas de los de Canibato 
de los Canfbales, y son de las espigas de cafias, y 
enzi^renles uno[B] paUllos tostados y agudos, y son 
muy largas. mostrfixonles dos hombres que les (altavan 
algunos peda90B de came de su cuerpo, y hizi^ronles 
entender que los Canlbales los avian comido & boeados. 
el almirante no lo crey6. tom6 a embiar giertoa chris- 
tianos & la poblaoifin, y & trueque de contezuelas de 
vidro resoataron algunos peda^os de oro labrado de 
hoja deligada. vieron & uno, que tuvo el almirante por 
goTemador de aquella provincia, que Uamavan cacique, 
un peda^o, tan grande como la mano, de aquella hoja 
de oro, y pare^fa que lo queria resgatar, el qual se tn6 
& su casa, y loa otros quedaron en la pla9a, y ^1 hazfa 
hazer pedatjuelos de aquella pieqia, y, trayendo cada 
vez un pedaguelo, resgat&valo. despu^s que no ovo 
m&B, dixo por seflaB qu'61 avla enbiado por m&s, y que 
otro dfa lo traerfan. estas cosas todas, y la manera 
d'ellos, y sua costumbres y mansedumbre y oonsejo 
muestra de ser gente jtl&b despierta y entendida que 
otros que hasta all! oviese hallado. dize el almirante: 
en la tarde vino all! una canoa de la isla de la Tortuga 
con bien quarenta hombres; y, ea llegando & la playa, 
toda la gente del pueblo, qu'estava junta, se asaentaron 
todos en seflal de paz; y algunos de la canoa y quasi 
todos descendieron en tierra. el cacique se levant6 
solo, y oon palabras, que paregfan de amenazas, 
los hizo bolver fi la canoa, y los echava agua, y tomava 
piedras de la playa, y las echava en el agua, y despu^s 
que ya todos con mucha obediengia se pusieron y 
enbarcaron en la canoa, 6\ tom6 una piedra, y la puso 
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en la mano fi mi alguazil, para que la tyrase, al qual 
yo avia enbiado & tierra, y al eecrivano y & otros, para 
ver si trayan algo que aprovechase; y el alguazil no 
leB quiso tyrar. alU mostrfi muoho aquel cacique que 
Be favoregfa con el almirante. la canoa se fu6 luego; 
y dlxeron al almirante, despu^ de yda, que en la 
Tortuga avIa m&s oto que en la isla Gspafiola, porque 
es m&s 9erca de Baneque. dixo el almirante que cre;^a 
que en aquella isla Espaflola ni en la Tortuga oviese 
minaa de oro, sino que lo tra^an de Baneque, y que 
traen poco, porque no tiene[n] aquellos que dar por 
ello; y aquella tierra es tan gruessa que no a meneat^ 
que trabajen muoho para sustentarse ni para vestirse, 
eomo anden desnudos. y cre^a el almirante qu'estava 
muy ^eroa de la fuente, y que Nuestro Sefior le avIa 
de mostrar donde nasoe el oro. tenia nueva que de 
all! al Baneque avla quatro jornadas, que podrfan ser. 
.XXX. 6 .XL. leguas, que en un dfa de buen tiempo 
Be podfan andar." 

The RaccoUa has obviously been misled by the clause 
"y la puso en la mano fi mi alguazil, piu-a que la 
tyrase, al qual yo avfa enbiado & tierra," into the 
belief that everything from "dize el almirante" is 
quoted from Columbus, whereas it is clear that the 
reflection on the manners of the Indians, which pre- 
cedes this "dize el almirante," does not proceed from 
the editor, but from Columbus. In the Latin First 
Letter the words scapha and biremi are used to trans- 
late canoa. "Habet unaqueque insula multae scapkaa 
soUdi ligni, etsi angustas, longitudine tamen ac forma 
nostris btTemibua similes, cursu autem velociores; 
reguntur remia tantummodo. harum quedam sunt 
mi^ne, quedam parve, quedam in medio consistunt, 
plures tamen biremi que remiget duodeviginti trans- 
tris maiores, cum quibus in omnes illas insulas, que 
innumere sunt, traiicitur, oumque iis auam merca- 
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turam ezereent, et inter eos oomratia flunt. aliquas 
ego harum biremium aeu Bcapkarum vidi, que vehebant 
septuaginta et octuaginta remigeB." "Habent pre- 
dioti biremium genera plurima, quibuB in omnis in- 
dicas insulas taraiiciunt, depredant, Burripiunt quecun- 
que possunt." Had the Latin translator read canoa 
in hia original, he could not poBsib^ have avoided it. 
That thore waB no auch word in the Catalan version 
also follows from the German translation, where we 
have tchiff and not canoa: "Und sie habSt in alien 
inazlen vil achiff die synt in der gestalt wie die sehifi 
vO vier benekS etlich grflsser vfi ouch etlich kleiner. 
vfi synt vd eym eynigfi brett vnd holtz gemacht. 
Ufi ist nit zft gloubS das sie so vast mit farSt vO einer 
insel zh. der anderfi. vfi ne triebSt ouch koufFm&schatz 
yn den inszlen vfi fierSt die kouffm&schatzung v£F den 
selbig6 Bchiffen hyn vfi her. Un ich hab ouch wol 
gesehen etliche Bchiff dar in synd gewesen zwentzyg 
oder acht vnd zwentzyg m& vnd yeglioher mit aynem 
eygen rfider gefaren ist." "Ufi die selben habent 
vsa den massen vil schiffung darmit sie farent in all 
inszlen bin vfi her. in India, vfi stelent vfi roubent. 
vnd t6dtent was sie ankSmen mtlgent." It will be 
observed that the German version speaks of twenty 
to twenty-^ght men in each boat, which is nearer 
to A. da Mosto's statement. 

We have already seen how blunders and misreadinga 
were perpetuated in the Latin First Letter. We can 
now see how an additional blunder was transferred from 
the Latin to the Spanish First Letter. Scaphaa was in 
the manuscript or in the Gothic text read as canoaa, 
producing the ghost word which has gone down in 
history as the first Indian word to reach Europe. It 
swept Europe like wild fire. There is not a book or 
a letter which announced the discovery of America 
which did not contain this precious word canoa, as 
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ft proof of this discovery, and in the Second Voyage 
Columbus may have used this word himself, but we 
have DO "ipsissima verba" from him. 

The word is found in many Carib languages. We 
have Chayma, Cumanagote canagtta, canahua, Qalibi, 
Cariniaeo, Ouayana, Aparai canaua, canua, Carib, 
Maousi, Oponi canaoa, Carijona canaua-ya,^ Paravil- 
hana kanau d;' but it is not in Bakairi, that "pure" 
Carib langu^e of the interior, where we should expect 
it to be, if it were originally a Carib word. One may 
easily judge how dangerous it is to accept a word as 
Carib, simply because it is found in several Carib 
languages, from a discussion of "boat" and related 
words in them. 

Breton* and Roohefort* record Carib kanabire, 
Pelleprat* gives Qalibi canndbira "boat," and 
Roohefort rightly remarks, "cela vient sans doute de 
notre mot fran^ois," since it is ka + navire. Pelleprat 
gives Qalibi patdche " barque, batteau," and this is Span. 
patache "guard boat." Breton has barca, which is 
from the Spanish; and earial of the Carib Arecuna 
and Maousi in British Quiana, recorded as couliala by 
Breton and as kuljara in Arawak, is unquestionably a 
corruption of Span, caravela. In the interior of the 
continent we have the native words, Bakairi pepi, 
which ia recorded in Carib as biHeri, while Von den 
St«nen* has Mehinaku, Kustenau. Waura iud, Yaul- 
apiti irha, Paressi k6tto. Here is also given kanoa, 
which Von den Steinen rightly denominates as "Portu- 

' L. Adam, Matiriaux four Mrrir A rftoiluanMiit cf dim grammair* <om- 
parie dat ^aUeUa de tafomUU Caribt, Paris 1893, p. 101. 

■ E. F. P. MutiuB, Glotama littipiantm braaUitiabtm, Erlangai 1868, 
p. 227. 

■ DidionaiT* earaibt-frantoii, Auzerre 1666. 

* Hwtofr* naivrtiU tt mondt da lUa AiUHl^ d* VAvitriqiM, Roterdam 
166S. 

■ /NinxfwMm i kt Umfue dt* (juij&ti, Paris 1666. 

* I/nbr dm NtOttnOaxm ZtfOral-BTatUitn; Berlin 1894, p. S27 0. 
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g:uese." This form itsd is widespread.' We have 
Manao ytseha, Marauha ytehaly, Uirina ids, Bare 
yachd, Cariay ytzd, Uaimuna ita, Tariaua, Baniva ita. 
Only at the coast do we find canoa, to which may be 
added Goajira anHa, which is formed from Span. 
caTwa, as arnero is formed from Span, carnero "ram." 

In order to make it clear with what rapidity Spanish 
words spread among the coast Indians and sometimes 
even in the interior, I shall quote here the words of 
Spanish origin in Galibi, Garib and Arawak, where 
the Indians speaking these languages have since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century ceased to be 
under Spanish influence, since the country they 
inhabit became a French possession. 
Span, aguja "needle." 

Galibi,' Biet cacoasa, acousea, Pel. cacousa, Boy. 
caoasa, acouaaa. 

Carib' acoAcha. Arawak* akusaa "needle," aJbti«- 
$an "to sew." 

Span, alambre "brass." 

Galibi, Pel. yoUarapirou, Rooh. lialapirou. 

Carib tialdpirou. 

Span, alfiler "pin." 

Galibi, Pel. alofiiroti, Roch. alopholer. 

Carib allopfoler. Araw. halpileru. 

Adam* also gives Macusi arvfuretu, Ouayana aruh- 
pereru, and draws attention to the phonetic permuta- 
tions p, pf, f. But since these must have existed from 

' Martiiu, op. eU. 

> A. Biet, voyage dt la France equivoxialt, Paiii 1604, P. Pelleprat, 
op. etl., P. Boyer, VeriiabU rdaiion dt lotU e» out ^tA fait et pOMat au wyoM 
<K» MmvUuT dt Brclvny fit d VAmtriguM OeddadaU, Paria 16M, C. u 
Rochefort, op. etL 

' R. Breton, op. etl. 

' Crevauz, Sagot, Adam, Grammaires «t toedbviaixn Bqh«ot(|wimk, 
Arrouamu, Piapoco, tie., Paris 1882, in BibliotMqiu UngutMligu* amineain*, 
voL VIII. 

* Ualtriaue pour ttrvir (t rUMUatrntnt (TutM ffnmmaJiv ormparfe dn 
dinlwtet de lafimiUe Coriba, Paria 1893, la BOliolMitu linguiMqtu amiri- 
coiM, vol. XVII. 
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the very beginning, phonetio permntationB are of no 
value for the determination of the native origin of 
words. 

Span, arguebitz "gun." 
Qalibi, Boy. aracabouga, Pel. aracabo^ea, Biet or- 
quahouaa, Booh, rakdbouchoit. 

Carib racaboHchou. Araw. arrak(Aii»$a. 

Span, asno "ass." 
Qalibi, Pel. mdsw. 

Span, azucar "sugar." 
Galibi, Boy. ticearou, earou, Rooh. chouere. 
Carib sicarov, earou. Araw. aUkaru. 
Here, as under alambre, agi^a, we see how readily 
syllables, representing Carib personal pronouns, are 
added or subtracted, thus creating unrecognizable words. 
Span, batia "melon." 
Galibi, Rooh. battia. Araw. pattia. 

Span, cahallo "horse." 
Qalibi, Boy. eauai/e, Pel. cabdio, eaudlU. 
Carib cabayo. 

Span, eadena "chain." 
Araw. kar4na. 

Span, caja "box." 
Qalibi, Boy. casaa "trunk." 

Span, camisa "shirt." 
Qalibi, Boy. camitat "underwear," Pel. camicha 
"garment." 

Carib cdmicha "garment." 

Span, candela "candle." 
Qalibi, Pel. coloUta. 

Span, canon "cannon." 
Galibi, Boy. kaloon. 
Carib ealhon. 

Span. caracoleB "snails, mussels." 
Galibi, Boy. caracoulis "copper trinkets," Rooh. 
caconet "trifles, trinkets. 
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Adam gives Carib caUuetdi, Aooawai eorrocori, Chay- 
ma, Cumanagote carcunn, Cariniaoo cureveo "tarinketB, 
gold." To this may be added Boueouyenne caraeotUi 
"silver." The word caracol was used by the Spaniards 
in Amfflica for any small trinkets, hence "un oollar 
de caracolet."^ Las Casas wrote: "D&banle tambien 
joyas de oro, los qne las tenian, para las orejas 6 
narioes 6 para los peohos, que llamaban earicurita en 
una lengua de laa de por aquella tierra."* 
Span, carta "card." 
Qalibi, Boy. carata "letter, writing," Rooh. caliia, 
calata "paper," Biet ealata "paper." 
Garib carta "paper, book." 
Span, etua "house." 
Qalibi, Boy. eaza "lodging." 

Span, clavo "naiL" 
Galibi, Rooh. erahou "iron." 
Carib crAbou "iron." 

Span. cuchiUo "knife." 
Qalibi, Booh, euehigue. 

Span, eulebra "snake." 
Qalibi, Booh, eouloubira. 

Span, espada "sword." 
Qalibi, Booh, echoubara "sword," Pel. soubdra 
"sword," tibdrari "iron," Boy. ouaipara, anchipara 
"sword," aipdraly "iron," Biet eachipara "sword." 
Araw. kdstipara "sword/* sipardUt "iron." 

Span, machete "hatchet." 
Galibi, Boy. maceta "hatchet," monceta "aoythe," 
Pel. manceta "scythe," Biet mac^a "scythe." 
Span, meial "metal." 
GaUbi, Rooh. emitali "rock." 
Span, mucho "much." 

I L. T. d« Hendosa, CoUetiom d» doamnUot MdUot, nbrftiM al dta- 

a^trtmUido, emmtitla n ontaiitaeioit ds Anttriea y OetoMa, Uadiid 1860, 

vol XII, p. 840. 

> Op. eit., toL V, p. 587. 
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Qalibi, Boy. mouche. 

Span, pelota "bnllet." 
Galibi, Boy., Pel. piroto. Booh. piroU "lead." 

Span, peqiielio "small." 
Oalibi, Rooh. pikenine "small ofaild." 

Span, perro "d(^." 
Qalibi, Pel. pero. 

Span, pipa "keg." 
Qalibi, Boy. pipa. 

Span, plata "silver." 
Qalibi, Pel. ourata, ouraourdlou "silver," Rooh. 
bouldta "gold, silver." 

Carib bouldtta, oulla-oiUlarou "silver." Araw. platta 
"silver, money." 

Span, plato "plate." 
Galibi, Boy. parapi, prapi, Pel. palabi, Rooh. palapi. 
Carib halabi. 

Span, polvora "powder." 
Qalibi, Boy. eouroupara. Pel. ftourotifroura, Rocb. 
cowouhara. 

Carib boHrbrt. Araw. kUlbara. 

Span, puerco "pig." 
Galibi, Boy. poingo, poingS, poniqui, pinquS "pig," 
Roch. boUirokou, coincoin "pig," Biet poinga "pig," 
Pel. poinco "native wild boar." 

Carib bouirocou "pig," boinki "wild boar." Araw. 
porka "pig." 

Span, ratdn "rat." 
Qalibi, Rooh. karattoni. Pel. ratoni. 

Span, aapalo "sboe." 
Galibi, Boy. aapato, Rooh. tapata. 
Carib aapato. Araw. sapatu. 
Span. Bombrero "hat." 
Qalibi, Boy. Bombraire, Pel. eombr^o. 
Araw. aambuUru. 

Span. tijeroB "scissors." 
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Galibi, Boy. quereci, Roeh. ehirachi. 

Ckirachi, that is, HraH, is apocopated from liSiraH, 
that is, tiSera$. 

Span, timon "rudder." 

Araw, temona "rudder," attimAn "to ferry over." 
Spaa. Hto "piece or ordnance." 

Galibi, Boy., Pel. Urou "cannon." 
Span, vaca "cow." 

Qalibi, Boy., Biet paca, Pel. vaeea "beef." 

Carib bacachou "beef." Araw. baka. 
Span, vela "veil." 

Galibi, Boy., Boeh. pira. 

Of these words eamiea is mentioned by Columbus in 
1403 as already in use among the Indians: "They 
came to the Christians without any fear and, touching 
the skirt or shirt, said jubon, camiaa, to show that they 
knew the names of these things."^ After the Firet 
Letter the word canoa went like wildfire through 
Europe and was immediately brought back to America 
as an Indian word. The Indians, who had no com- 
punction in accepting foreign words for native objects, 
such as culubera for "snake," meeo for "monkey," 
gladly accepted canoa as the proper word for their 
canoes. But the word did not penetrate far beyond 
the coast, and in the interior it is found only spo- 
radically. 

> RaeeoUa, parte I, vol. I, p. IS3. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Second Votaob. 

Before proceeding to the great oonciirrent forgery 
by Columbus and Ramon Pane, we may study the 
origin of the forgeries in the Journal of the First 
Voyage and the First Letter by means of some of the 
blunders perpetrated in the writings ref^ring to the 
Second Voyage. For this Second Voyage we have 
not Columbus' own Itinerario, which is quoted by 
Bemaldez and Ferdinand Columbus. We shaU be 
able to reconstruct certain passages in it from the use 
made of it by Ferdinand Columbus, Las Casas, Peter 
Martyr, and Bemaldez. Our purpose, however, is not 
to get at the correct text of Columbus, but to study 
the manner in which the errors were perpetuated and 
finally received the sanction of Columbus himself, 
who thus became a coadjutor in the forgeries. 

Of the weapons of the Indians Ferdinand Columbus 
says: "A mariner who landed there went with a gun 
to kill a bird or animal in the bush, and he found thirty 
persons with the weapons which they use, that is, 
lances and sticks, which they carry in place of swords 
and are by them called machane."^ Las Casas tells 
the same story, but is more specific about the shape of 
the weapons: "They had weapons, lances and arrows, 
and some like swords, resembling a spade up to the 
end, and from the end to the hilt they keep narrowii^ 
down, luid they are not sharp but flat at the end. 
They are made of palm wood, because the palms have 
not the rough edges as in Spain, but are smooth and 
' Raeeolta, parte I, vol. I, p. 187. 
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are as hard and heavy as if they were made of hone 
or Bteel, and they oannot he harder: they call them 
vmcanat."^ 

Like canoa, this word maeana spread immediately 
throughout Europe and America as a speoifloally 
Indian word. Peter Martyr wrote of the Indians of 
Darien: "Their weapons are not bows and poisonous 
ftfrows. . they generally %ht hand to hand with 
long swords which they call maeanaat and these are 
made of wood, since they have no iron."* The 
word found its way into several of the Indian languages, 
and the absurdity of its Indian origin is proved by 
the fact that, while it is recorded in the Second Voyage 
as from Cuba, it is given in the earliest Peruvian 
dictionaries as makana, makalla "wooden sword," 
hence makay "to fight, beat," and in Aymara maib- 
hafla "a stick with an iron or bone point," but here no 
verb "to fight" has developed from it. The word 
backed in from its first use by Oarcilasso de la Vega,* 
the first historian of the Ynoas, who committed more 
than one blunder by quoting from non-Peruvian 
sources. He says: "Then they were placed in rows, 
and a captain, being a master in the use of arms, came 
forward with a weapon like a post, or rather a dub 
used with two hands, which the Indians called maeana, 
or else with a spear called ehuqui."^ Similarly Pedro 
de Cieza de Leon says of the Indians in the Canca 
valley: "Their arms are darts, long lances of black 
palm, slings, and two-handed clubs, called macanat. "* 
Cabeza de Vaoa says of the Quaranis of La Plata: 
"The Indian considered the bravest among them now 

'Ibid. 
» 11. 3. 

• C. R. Markham, Firtt Part of Ac Aowal Cammmiana of Mc Yneai 
{The HaUuyt Soeidt), London 1871, voL II. 

• VI. 26, aid., p. 171. 

• C. R. Mtrkhun, Th$ Tm^ <^ Ptdn da Ctea de Ltim (Tk* HaU»^ 
Soetdt). London 1864, p. 49. 
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takes a wooden sword in his hand, called in th^ 
language macana."^ The Chilean Vocabulary of 
1642 has macane "clnb." 

As a matter of faot, masana is an old Spuiish and 
Portuguese word, which is retained in Modem Port. 
maj^a,niaf an " club, mace, scepter," and which is recorded 
in Old Spanish as maeana, mazana "knob" as earl? as 
the twelfth century.' The word was taken out by 
Columbus from a Spanish or Portuguese translation of 
Marco Polo, where he tells of the Japanese that they 
could not be killed with iron weapons, because they had 
a charm sewed into their arms, and so had to be killed 
with wooden clubs. II Milione has here, "gli feciono 
ammazzare con mazze,"* and the French translation 
writes, "11 les font amazer con maque."* 

Las Casas speaks of the parrots, "which they call 
guacamayos {guacamayaa), which are as large as 
cooks, of many colors, and most of them are a little 
blue and white,"' and again, "they found parrots, 
those large, colored ones, which we mentioned above 
under the name of guacamayas, which are like cocks, 
although they have no large legs."' The Italian 
version, by Ferdinand Columbus, in both cases omits 
the name, though in the first case the description is 
nearly the same. The addition may be entirely due 
to Las Casas, but it is interesting to note that guaca- 
mayo is most likely gotten from Nioolo Conti, who 

> Th* ConfNMt of On Ri9tr PlaU ITk* BalUu^ Soeitty), London 1891, 
p. 130. 

' "1* corona de auro cum bum p«tnia pradoeaa, et >JU de arzento cum 
sua maeana eiorata (1112)," Fvenia pom la Hiloria da Caatuia por tot 
PP. Bmedietinot da Silot, Madrid, etc, 1907, vol. II, p. 62, and Dueancs 
Eives Fort, nuuana, mactma tot the tnirteenth century. In all these it 
apparently has the meaning of knob-like ornamentation, hence they all, 
u well aa 0£>ench vtaee, vta^Ha, are moat likely developments of maiaana, 
that is, U^t. vutiana "apple." 

* Vol. I, p. 153. 

* H. Cordio-, op. cU., p. 186. 

> Raeentta, parte I, vol. I, p. 144. 

* Ibid., p. 226. 
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says: "In Bandan three kinds of parrots are found, 
some with red feathers and a yellow beak, and some 
partly coloured, which are called nori, that is, 'bril- 
liant,' both kinds of the size of doves, also some white 
of the size of hens. These last are called cachi, which 
means more excellent: they excel in talking:, imitating 
human speech in a wonderful manner, and even answer- 
ing questions.'" 

Barbosa knows only of mvre,'^ obviously a cor- 
ruption of nort, but Pigatetta says that in the Moluc- 
cas "one also finds there parrots of various colors, 
and among the other varieties, some white ones called 
caihara, and some entirely red called nori. One of 
those red ones is worth one bahar of cloves, and that 
olass speak with greater distinctness than the others."' 
Ramusio writes cachi and nori.* Thus it is pretl^ 
certain that guacamayo arose from a misreading of 
cachi nori, the two being taken as one. 

A similar blunder seems to be due to Las Casas in 
the case of guaminiguinajes. He says: "And they 
found much fish and those conies of the island which 
we call guaminiquinajea."* Herr^a writes: "ani- 
males, Uamados guadoguinaxes, maiores que liebres, 
i de mejor oame"' and "las guadatinajaa son eomo 
liebres."' Oviedo calls the tailless animal puoco- 
Htinax: "la eabe^a tiene como un lechon, 6 el ho<;ico 

■ R. H. Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, liondon 1857, p. 17. Tfas 
Italian reads: "Bandan nutrisce pappagalU di tre aorti, do A una di roori 
col b«cco giallo, I'altre di varij colori, i quali chiamano Nora che vuole inferir 
hicido, e amb« due le aoitf aono dalla mndexsa di colSbi, la tosa sono 
bianchi e grandi come nlline chiamati CoeAoa, chs vuol din piu m^giati, 
per eoBW migliori de ^ altri: perche fanparano 1 parlar mirabilmeitt«, « 
riapondono & quel che vien lor dimandato," Ramualo, vol. I, foL 341 c. 

■ Ramuaio, op. eif„ vol. I, tol. 319 f. 

■ J. A. Robertson, MagtOan'i Voya^ Around th» World, by Antonfo 
Pigafetta, Cleveland I90fl, voL II, p. 115. 

' Vol. I, fol. 368 a. 

* RaeeoUa, parts I, vol. I, p. 179. 

' VIII. 4. 10. 
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oomo de oonejo."' Another animal of equal culinary 
value, which also resembles the coney, he oaUs guab~ 
iniquinax.^ Acosta^ oaUs a small coney-like animal 
guadUinajaa, and Pedro Simon a little later knew them 
as guadatinajas.* Thus we see that ohronologically 
we have the development guaminiquinajea, guacabit' 
inax, guadaquinaxea, guadatinajea. Obviously only the 
first one needs an explanation. This is found in Ber- 
naldez's account of Columbus' First Voyage,^ where 
he says: "There were there no quadrupeds, nor could 
they see any animals in the islands such as are over 
there, except some small lap doga, and in the fields 
some large rats, which they call hutias which they eat 
and are very savory, and they eat them <u over there 
the conies, and they value them very much."' "As 
ovOT there the oonies, como acd los conejoe" produced 
guaminiquinajea, which was taken to be the name 
of the animal. That such is really the case is proved 
by another atrocious blunder in the Journal of the 
Second Voyage. 

The Itahan version of the Second Voyage says that 
wherever Ojeda journeyed through the country, where 
the Indians already knew of the Christians, it happened 
that wherever the admiral passed there came said 



'/Hd.,xii. __ 

■ HUtotia naivTol y moral da lot India*, pMieada en SeviUa, A^o de lt90, 
Madrid 1894, vol. I, p. 436. 

* "£b un animal como diximoi de la badayra (mistake tor baehira), 
atmque also diferent«, es came de monta buena," Primera parte de Eat 
Nofuiat hutoriaUt de fau eonquiaiai de turra firmt en Jtu Indias Oeddeidolea 
(Cuenca 1627), in the VoeaindaTy. 

' A. Bemaldez, Hiatoria dt loi Reya eaiolieoi Dn. Fenutndo y Da. laaUl, 
Sevllla 1869, vol. I, in BaiiafUoi andalueet. 

* "No habia ree de cuatro pite, ni alimaKa de laa de act pudieron ver en 
cuantas islaa de esta vec descubrieron, salvo unoa gozquilloa chlquttoa, y en 
loe campoa unoa ratonea grandisimoe, que llaman kvluu que comen y son 
may sabroaos, y c6menlo eomo aed lot eonejoa, y en tal predo loe tiencoi," 
ihld., p. 36S. 
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Indians into the streets, to reoave him with presents.^ 
Earlier in the Journal the Spanish version of Las 
Caaas says that on November 27 "there came a boat 
full of Indian^, and it went up to the Admiral's ship, 
and they asked for him, saying almirante, almirante. 
And they received the answer that they oonld oome in, 
and that he was there. "^ Again, under August 23, 
1494, that is, after the event first quoted, the same 
Spanish version writes: "There came to the ships a 
lord or cacique of this land, saying almirante, almirante, 
and other words."' There the Italian version simply 
says that he called the Admiral by his name.* From 
all these it foUows that the Spanish version of the 
first incident, which contains a supposedly Indian 
word for almirante, is based on a blundw. The Spanish 
version runs as follows: "Y porque . . abia enviado 
el almirante ft Alonso de Hojeda, pocos dias abfa, que 
viese aquella provin^ia, y la gente d'ella estaba ya 
avisada de la venida de los christianos, y supieron que 
el guamiquina de los christianos venia {' guamiquina' 
Uamaban al sefior grande), por esta causa, por todos 
los pueblos que pssaban sallan & regibir ai almirante 
y ft sus christianos con grande alegrla, tray^ndoles 
presentes de comida y de lo que tenlan."' Hra-e 

< "On, perdocM, come a! i d«tto, rOgieda havea gift cmminato per quel 
paeae, e [>erA gl'IiuliEiii liaveano f^k notitU de' christlaal, awenns che 
dovunque I'smmln^io paasava, vemvano d«tti IndUni ml]« itrade a ricev^o 
con praenti di com da mangiare, e con alcuna quantiti d'oro In granella, 
da lor raccoho, dopo che intesero che egli era venuto 1& per questa e^one,' 
RaecoUa, parte I, vol. I, p. 170. 

■ "A la entrada del puerto de la Navidad cnrgid con los omvUm, mi&voles, 
i .27. de novjembre. hacia la media nciche vino una canoa Uena de Yndios, 
y llee6 ft )a nao del almirante, y pretrunUronle por ^1, diziendo 'otmtranto, 
aimtmnte',' reniondi^ronles que entrasen, que alll eatava. ellos no quUeron, 
hasta que el umlrante se par6 al bordo de la nao; y . . luego entraron en 
la nao doe d'dlos, y d&nle tendaa caritulas," ibid., p. 163 f. 

' "Sfibado, .23. de aKoeto, vino i loa navfos un sefior 6 cacique de aqudla 
tierra, nombrando 'olmiraTOe, tdmiranl*,' y otras palabras," iMd., p. 190. 

* "Sabbato, a' .XXIII. di agoeto, venne a' navigli un cacique, che cUa- 
mava rammirsriio per auo nome, ed e^irlmeva altra eoae," ibid. 

' Ibid., p. 170. 
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"and they knew that the guamiquina of the Christians 
had come (guamiquina they called a great lord) " 
arose from a mai^inal gloss to almirante: "eomo ocd 
llamaban al aefior grande," and here this como acd pro- 
duced guamiquina, just as como acd loB conejog pro- 
duced guaminiquinaJM. Apparently Columbus was 
not guilty of this ghost word. 

We can study the formation of anotiier ghost word 
in a passage contained in Peter Martyr and Bernaldez, 
and, although this ghost word is not neoesBarily due 
to Columbus, the lie told in connection with it was 
published in 1504 in the lAbreUo, and Columbus never 
took the trouble to deny it. The Libretto passage runs 
as follows: "Afterwards they found farther onward 
some fishermen in certain of their boats of wood 
excavated like zopoli, who were fishing. In this manner 
they had a fish of a form unknown to us which has the 
body of an eel and lai^er: and upon the head it has 
a certain very tender skin which appears like a large 
purse. And this fish they drag, taed with a noose to 
the edge of the boat, because it cannot endure a breath 
of air. And when they see any laxge fish or snake, 
they loosen the noose and this fish at once darts tike an 
fUTow at the fish or at the snake, throwing over them 
this skin which he has upon his head; which he holds 
so firmly that they are not able to escape and he does 
not leave them if they are not taken from the water; 
but as soon as he feels the air he leaves his prey and 
the fishermen quickly seize it. And in the presence 
of our people they took four large calandre which they 
gave our people for a very delicate food."' 

1 Thacbv, op. eU., voL II, p. 408, from the Italian on p. 468: "Trauarono 
i»poi fia auflta alcmil pe8caa<Ml 1 eerte sue barche de nno legno eauo come 
lopoli cb peseauXo. In qato mo haueuOo un peace duna fonna a nol incognita 



ii^na che par una borsa gr&de. Et Qsto lo tiSono ligato cA una treaola ala 
speda dda barcha p cbe d n& po patir uista de awe: & cOe uedEo alchun 
peaca gr&de o biaia acudelera li lavfto la trezola: & Qllo Bubito com euno 
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This Libretto was based on Peter Martyr's First 
Decade, whitjh, however, was published only in 1511. 
Here the story runs as follows: "Altero vero die 
pisoatorum oanoam a longe videns, ne nostris visis 
piscatores aufugerent, veritus, ut illos taoitis oymbis 
intercipiant imperat. illi autem intrepidi nostros ex- 
pectant, audi novum genus piscationis. non aJiter ac 
noB oanibus gallicis per equora oampi lepores inseo- 
tamur, ilh venatorio pisoe pisoes alios oapiebant. piscis 
erat forme nobis ignote, corpus eius anguille grandiori 
persimile, sed habens in occipite pellem tenacissimam, 
in modum magne orumene. huno vinotum tenent in 
navis sponda funioulo, sed tantum demisso, quantum 
piscis intra aquam carine queat inherere; neque enim 
patitur uUo paoto aerie adspectum. viso autem aliquo 
pisoe gruidi, aut testudine, que ibi sunt magno scuto 
grandiores, piscem solvnnt. ille quum se solutum 
sentit, sagitta velocius, piscem aut testudinem, qua 
extra conohile partem aliquam eductam teneat, adori- 
tur, pelleque ilia onimenaria iniecta, predam raptam 
ita tenaoiter apprehendit, quod exolvere ipsam, eo 
vivo, nulla vis suffioiat, nisi extra aque marginem 
paulatim glomerate funioulo extrahatur; viso enim 
aeris fulgore, statim praedam deserit. preda igitur iam 
circa aque marginem evecta, in mare saltat piscatorum 
copia tanta, quanta ad predam suffioiat sustinendam, 
doneo e navi comites earn apprehendant. preda in 
navim traota, funiculi tantum solvunt, quantum vena- 
tor possit ad locum sue sedis intra aquam redire, 
ibique de preda ipsa per alium funiculum escas illi 
demittunt. piscem incole ' guaicanum,' nostri 'rever- 
aum ' appellant, quod versus venetur. quatuor testudines 

niiA BuU tl peBce o ak biacl&: buttdol! adosao aUa pelle ch tien aopnt U 
UiU CO laOl tie tSto BOTt« ch BCftpu- nO poaaono; A non li lasu ri nol tiii for 
de la<l: elqi subito aentlto lalre laau 1ft predft. & U peecftdori peto apigUro. 
Et I pfitia de U nfi pevo Jiii. kt^Q calidie. letjle donorono all nfi p dbo 
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eo modo eaptiu, que navioulam illis fere implebant, 
nostris dono dant."^ 

Bemaldez gives the identical stoiy as follows: 
"El dla siguiente, estando el almirante en muoho 
deseo de aver lengua, bino una eanoa & ea; a de pezes, 
que ansl le llamaban ellos caza, que oazan con unos 
pezea otroa, que traen atados unos peces por la cola 
con unos cordeles, y aquellos peces son de bechura de 
congrios y tienen la boca larga, toda llena de sosas, 
ansf como de pulpo, y son muy osados, como ao& los 
urones, 6, lang&ndolos en el agua, elloa ban & pegarse 
& qualquier pe^e; d'estos en el agua non los desapeg- 
ar&n fasta que lo saquen fuera, antes morirft, y es pege 
muy lijero, y desque se apegan tiran por el cordel muy 
luengo en que lo traen atado, y sacan cada rez uno, € 
tdmanlo en llegando & la cunbre del agua, ansf que 
aquellos eaQadores andavan muy desviados de las 
caravelas, y el almirante inbid las baroas armadas 
y con arte que no les fuyesen & tierra, y, llegados & 
ellos, tea hablaron todos aquellos oaQadores como 
corderoB manaos sin malieia, como si toda su bida 
los ubiwa visto, que se detubiesen con las varoas' 
porque tenfan uno d'estos peges pegado en fondo & 
una grande tortuga, fasta que lo ubiesen reeojido 
adentro en la canoa, y ansf lo ficieroD, y despu6s tomar 
ron la canoa, y & ellos eon quatro tortugas, y cada una 
tenfa tres oodos en luengo, 6 los truzeron & los navfos 
al almirante; y allf aquellos le dieron nueva de toda 
aquella tierra y yslas, ye de su cacique, que estava 
alU muy oerca, que los avfa enviado & oagar, y rogaron 
al almirante que se f uese aU&, y que le harfan gran fiesta, 
y di6ronle todas quatro tortugas, y 41 les did muchas 
cosas de las que Uevava, oon que fueron muy oonten- 

t08."» 
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Both stories are based od the Journal of the Second 
Voyage.^ 



"In un di questi eani^ videro una 
cuun di iMBcatarl indiuii, i quali 
COD molta Bicurti e qulete, aenza 
far jacAo aleuno, aapettarono la 
barca, che andava alia voha loro; 
a pol, auando fu loro vieina, feeero 
Mgno OM dovesM termarsl an poco, 
fincU flnlvano di pwcare. il modo 
col quale gsbI pescano a' nostri 
pam tanto nuovo e strano, che ei 
coBtsntarono di «HD[dacer loro; ed 
at, qucBto. haverano l^ati con 
■pacU aleuni p«ad alia coda, che 
da nol Bon oetti 'peod runvi'; 
1 quali pead vanno incontro agli 



"En una d'ntaa ysletas vieron 
una canoa de Yndioa que estaban 
pescando, lot qualts, vtendo i loa 
chrtotianos que yban mi la bai«a i 
dtoa, M «etuvicn>n securoa como A 
vieran i nis hermanoa, y lurifironlea 
wfias que ee detuviMML. detuvl- 
taaema haata que pesearon; y la 
peequerfa era que toman unoa pecee 
que ae llaman 'nttaoa' que loa 
mayarea aar&n como una aardina, 
loa qualea tisnen en la barrica una 
aqwreca, eon la <iua], dondeqniera 
que ae pegan, primero que ee dw- 
pezuen Un hazen pedacoa. eetoe 
ataban de la cola un hilo ddgado. 
luengo de ciento y docientaa bracaa, 
y vaae el pege quasi por engima del 
ague 6 poco mis bako. y, en Ue- 
gando que Uega adonde esUn Us 
bKiugaa en el agua, ptemaele en la 

tratto. e fu una testugsine quella concha baxa, y tiian dd cordd y 

che i noatxi vidwo aUoora eaacr 

preaa da quei pescatori, al collo 

della qual detto peace a'era appie- 

eatoj ove aogliono aempre ajmUcarsi, 

perciochiaondcuri, cod, cheU peace, 

da lor preeo, non li pud mordere. ed 

io na ho vedutj di attaccati coai a 

srandiasiini liburont. or, dopd che 

el'Indiam della canoa hebbero finlta 

la loro eacda delta teetuggine e di 

due altri peeci, che havevan preai 

prima, auoito si accostarono alia 

barca con molta pace." 

According to these accounts the "pesci rivern" are 
supplied with some rough surfaces on their bodies 
against which the fish or turtles get caught. That 
this story in Ferdinand Columbus and Las Casas is 
older or based on an older original from which Ber- 
naldez got his version, is proved from Bemaldez's 
"como ae& los wonei" which has no meaning, as 
there is no such word as urones, and which is the result 
of the misreading of tiburonea "sharks," that, aooord- 

' Ibid., p. 184. 



que Ticoen mutjioe de los pecee 
r«M«i», que dixe, en las barrigaa de 
loe tiburonee pegadoe." 
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ing to the other two accoimts, are caught by means 
of the same fish. It is not certain t«hat the whole 
story was really told by ColiunbuB, even though 
Columbus never denied it. What really happened 
is, in all probability, this. In Ferdinand Columbus' 
account of the Second Voyt^e the passage under 
discussion is preceded by the sentence: "Vedeanai 
medesimamente in queste isole oorvi & grue oome 
quelle di Spagna, & corvi marini, & inflniti ueeelli 
piccioli, i quali oantavano aoaviesimamente." Corvi 
marini means "cormorant," and this suggested the 
story of the catching of fish with cormorants, as told 
in Odoric of Pordenone: "De ceste montaigne m'en 
alay XVIII joum^es jusques & un trSs grant fleuve; 
en travers de ce fleuve a un grant pont d'en cost^ 
lequel je fus hostellez. Mon hoste me fist bonne chi^e, 
et pour moy esbatre li me demanda se je vouloie veoir 
trSs bien peschier. Si me mena & ce pont Ik oA sa nef 
estoit. II avoit en sa nef trois questes I'une k un bout 
et I'autre k Tautre et la tierce au milieu, puis avoit 
en sa nev sur perches estans pluseurs plungons. Quant 
il Toult peschier, il lia le col k ces plungons d'un 
petit fllz affin qu'ilz ne peussent point mengier de oes 
poissons et dont les laissoit aler en I'eaue. Ces plung- 
ons se mirent au fons et prirent de oes poissons tant 
que en bien petit d'eure oes III questes furent emplies. 
Adonc il leur d^Ua les colz et les remist en I'eaue aler 
paistre de ces poissons et quant ilz eurent assez mengi^, 
il les reprenoit et mettoit en leurs heuz. De oes poissons 
je mengay tout mon saoul."^ 

In the Italian version of the story the plungon 
"diver" is changed into maragone "diver." "Part- 
endomi per altre xviii giomate passando oittadi e 
castella arrivai a un grande fiume ch'ae un grande 
ponte a traverso sopra il fiume; e aJbergai in capo del 

t Op. eu., p. 2ee f. 
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ponte. E I'oste, Tolendomi tare a piaoere, mi disse, 
'Vo tu venire a vedere pescare, vieni qui.* E menomi 
in 8ul ponte; quivi di sotto erano barohe. E yidi 
maragoni in bu pertiche; e I'uomo gli legd la booca, 
owero la gola eon filo, che non poteesono mangiare 
de pesei. Poi puose tre gran oeste nella barca; poi 
isoiolee i maTogoni in qnali si gitavano nell'aqna, e 
prendeano de* pesei, e metevagni nella baroa, e tosto 
I'ebbero piene. Poi isciolsono i maragoni il filo eh'ave- 
ano legato a eoUo, e mandavano nel flume a pasoei^li."^ 
In the Latin version this maragone becomes mergos, 
from mergere "to dive." In the Ittdian edition of 
Ramusio marigiont is a fish which is ^so called «ea- 
calf, and the passage runs as follows: "E lo hostieri 
p darei piacere, ci disse, se noi voleuamo ueder pescare, 
e menocei al lato del ponte, doue il flume era piu largo: 
la oue erano molte barcbe, & eraoene una, ohe pescaua 
con un peace, che loro chiamano marigione. B I'hoste 
ne haueua un*&ltTO, e quello tolse, e teneualo con una 
oorda messa in una bella collana: e ben vero ohe noi 
ne haueuamo ueduti ne' noatri paesi assai: e molti 
lo chiamano Veglio marino. Questa bestia hauea il 
muso, e '1 collo com* una volpe, & i piedi dauanti com' 
un cane, ma hauea le dita pi(t longhe, & i piedi di 
dietro com un' oca, e la coda col resto del bnsto come 
un pesee: quale I'hoste lo m^ndo giil nel flume: & 
egli oaociatosi dentro cominoid a prendere di molto 
pesce con la booca tutta via mettendolo nella barca. 
E giuro che in mono di due hore n'empi piu di dui 
oestoni: e aimilmente fecero gli altri pescatori: quando 
poi non volean piu pescare, lasoiauano la bestia nell' 
aoqua, accioche andfwse a pascerci: e quando era ben 
pasciuta, ritomaua ciascuna al buo pescatore, come 
oosa domestica."* Here we have the whole trons- 

■ ^ H«uiT Yuk, CaOMt and Ou Wat TMOur (Th* HoUmw^ SaeWy), 
London 191S, voL II, p. 362. 
> Ibid., p. 189. 
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formation. Corvo marino has become Veglio marino, 
and the story is that of a oatoh by means of a fish. A 
marginal note, no doubt, read in Spanish "caza con un 
pez, fishing with a fish," where Bernaldez took caza 
to be the name of the fish, while Peter Martyr mis- 
read caza as caia, and took caia con un as the gloss for 
"pez," producing the outlandish guaicanum aa the 
name of the fish. But mergo was by him read as 
verso or reverso, producing another name for the same 
fish. It is significant that the passages r^erring to 
libuTones "sharks" are absent from the manuscripts of 
Ferdinand Columbus' and Las Casas' versions of the 
Second Voyage. This suggests the assumption that 
this passage, Uke those from which the previous ghost 
words were derived, were originaUy marginal glosses 
in Columbus' bad handwriting, which gave rise to 
the misreadings and misoonoeptions. 

Thus we cannot place any of the previous atrocities 
at Columbus' door, but there is one, which lies at the 
foundation of an enormous amount of misoonoeptions 
as regards Indian antiquity, which in the Journal of 
the Second Voyage is by Ferdinand Columbus definitely 
ascribed to him.' 



"IdcdatrU, nd altn setta io non 
bo potato eomprsndera in loro, 
qoMituiiqiM tuttl I loro re, che son 
molti, d nelU Spssnuola, come in 
tutto le altxe ieole, e nella terra 
fenna, habbiano <■»* easa per daa- 
cun di loro, separata dalu popo- 
latione, nella tpial non i coaa alcuns, 
eccetto akune imagiiii dl Imtame, 
lavorate in rilevo, dw da Iot aon 
cUtunate 'eemi'; rA in qudla lor 
eaaa at lavora p«T altro efletto o 
aervitio che pa qiMBti eimi, pa 
cots ccarononia e oratione, che 

a lino vanno a fare in eaaa, come nol 
« chicee. in queeta eaaa hauno 
una tavola ben lavorata, dl forma 
rotonda, come on tacUere, nella 
> Raetotta, parte I, vol. I, p. 209 fl. 



I have been unable to find with 
them any idolatry or other aeet, 
although all their Idnss, of whom 
there are many, both u Hlspaniola 
and in all the Other ialanda and on 
the mainland, have a houee for each 
of them, separated from the people, 
in which there is nothing eiicqit a 
few wooden images worked in r^ef 
wblch by them are called eemi; in 
this house of theirs no service is 
rendored except to these eivti, by 
means of a certain ceremony and 
prayer, which th^ render In them 
as we do In our cnurchcs. In this 
house they have a well finished table, 
o( a round form, like a plate, 
on which there are certain powden 
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qail sono tkune polveri, che da 
lor eon poste sopra U testa de' 
Buddetti eimi, facendo c«rta cere- 
monia; poi eon una canna dl due 
rami, che ai mettono al naso, aucci- 
ano qucBta polven. la parole, che 
dicono, non le int«nde alcuno de' 
Dostri. con la detta polvere vanno 
fuori di aentimento, diventando 
come ubriachi. pongono eaei un 
nome alia detta statua, e credo che 
ria quel del padre, dell'avolo, o dl 
ambidoi, papoch6 n'hanno piix di 
una, ed altri pill di .X., tutti in 
memoria, come fao detto ei&, di 
alcun de' suoi antecesBori. lo ho ben 
■entito todame piik una che un' 
altra, e gli ho veduti haver piA 
divotione e far piA riverenza ad 
una che ad un' altra, come noi fac- 
dam nelle proceesioni, quando fa 
mcoticTo. e si vantano i caciqui 
ed 1 popoU, di uni con gV aim, 
di haver migfior eimi. e, quando 
vanno a queetl lor eimi, ed entrano 
ndls CMt^ dove csli k. ri Euaidano 
da' chrietiani, e non U lascUno en- 
ti«re in ena; ansf, oe han aoapetto 
della lor venuta, totgono via il eimi, 
o i eimtni, e gli ascondono ne 
boecbi, per paura che non aiano 
lor tolti. e, quel cb'h piii da ridere, 
han [ra loro m costume d! nibbatBi 
i eimi I'uno all'altro. ed awenne 
che una Tolta, faavendo eed bob- 
petto di noi. entrarono con loro 
m detta caaa 1 chriBtiani; e di sufaito 
II ctffii gridd forte e parld nella 
lingua loro. da che si acoperae, 
che era fabricato artiflcioaamente; 
perdoch6. eeaendo egli vuoto, faa- 
veano alia parte inferiore accom- 
modata una tromba, o zarabottana, 
la qua! rluacEva ad un lato oecuro 
della caaa, copoto di foglie e di 
fronde, ove era una persona, che 
parlava guel che 11 cadque volea 
che ei dicease, per quanto si pud 
far con una zarabottana. laonde 
i noBtri, ftwedutial di quel che 
poteva esaere, diedero de' piedi al 
eimi, e trovarono eaaer quel c'ho 
nainto. la qual cobb il cadque 
vedendo diacoperta da' noetri, con 



which are by them placed on the 
heada of aboveaaid eimi, while per- 
forming certain ceremony; then 
with a reed of two branches which 
they place to the nose they inhale 
thia powder. None of ua understand 
the words which they aay. With 
aaid powder they lose their coned- 



give a name to aaid atatue, and I 
think it fa that of a father, or grand- 
father, or both, for they nave more 
than one, and aome have more than 
ten, all of them in memory of lome 
of their ancestora, aa I have already 
aaid. I have heard tbem pratee one 
more than another, and I have Been 
them have more devotion and do 
more reverence to one than to 
another, as we do in proceasiona, 
when it is necceaary. And the 
cadques and the people boaat with 
each other of having a better eimi, 
and when they go to theee their 
eimi, and enter into the house where 
it la, th<y keep away the ChriBtians 
and do not let th^ enter; and if 
they suspect their CMning, they take 
away the eimi or the eifntnt, and 
hide them in the woods, for fear 
that they will be taken away, and, 
what is most laughable, they have 
among themselvea the custom of 
stealing each other's etmt. It 
happened one time when they had 
auapected ua that some Christiana 
entered with theni into aaid house; 
and suddenly the ctmt cried out 
aloud and spoke in their tongue, by 
which it was found out that it was 
made artificially, because it was 
empty and they had attached to the 
lowra end a trumpet which w^it to 
a dark part of tne houae, covered 
with leaves and branches, where 
there was a person who apoke what- 
ever the cacique wanted nlm to aay, 
as much as may be said through a 
trumpet. Then our men, bein^ sure 
what it waa, Idcked the rimt and 
found it to be as told. When the 
cadque aaw that the thing was dia- 
covraed by ua, he earnestly begged 
them not to say anything to nJa 
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Enmde instanza prezoUi a non dir 
coaa alcuiia agriiidiaiu suoi sudditl, 
B& ad altrl; peridoch6 cou quella 
astutia egli teiwvatutti in obediMiza. 
queBto fMariamo noi dire che habbia 
ucuu colore d'idolatria, almeno in 
quelli che non sanno il eecreto e 
lincanno de' lor caciqui; piocbti 
cradono che colui che parla eia il 
dmi, e tuttf in general Bono gl'in- 
Kannati; e solo U cacique h ouel, 
ch'd coDBaperole e copritore adia 
lor talsa creduliti, col men> della 
quale trac^ da' nud popoli tutti 
qud tributi che pare a lui. parl- 
mente, la macgior parte de' caciqui 
han tre pietre, nelle quali eeei edi 
loro popoli hanno gna devotions. 
I'una dieono che giova alle blade 
ed a' leffumi senunatJ; t'altra al 
partorir delle donne eenxa doglie; 
e la torza giova per I'acqua e per lo 
Bole, qoando ne hanno bieogno. 
lo mandai a Vo«tra Altesza tre dl 
qucete pietre cos Antonio di Torres, 
ed altre tre ne bo da portar meco. 
medeomamente, ouando queati In- 
dian! moiono, tan le loro Msequie in 
diveiri modi; ed il modo, nel qua! 
■epeliaconBi i caciqui, 4 queeto: 
aprono il cadque, e lo eeccano al 
fuoco, acdochfi si conaervi cod 
intcro. degli altri solamente lagliiuto 
la testa, altri sepeliscono in una 
grotta, • mettono lor sopra la testa 
una succa di acqua, e dd pane, 
altri abbrudano ndla caaa ove 
moiono; e, quando li yeggono nell'ca- 
tremo punto, non las(£n loro flntr 
la vita, ma gU strangolano; e dd 
ri fa a' caciqui. altn gll cacdano 
fuorl di casa, ed altri mettono In 
una hainaca, ebe i il loro letto di 
nta, e mettono loro acqua e pane 
dalla banda del capo, e li laadan 
soli, non tomando a vederli piil. 
alcuni ancora, che son gravemente 
ammalati, U menano al cacique, e 
egli dice loro se debbono strango- 
larli o no, facendo quel ch'd com- 
manda. io mi son faticato per 
intendere che coea credono, e se un 
dove vadano dopo morti; special- 
mente da Caunabd, il quale era il 



Indian nibjecta, nor to anjrlaody 
dae, because he kept them all in 
subjection with thia piece of dever- 
ness. We may say that there is 
some color of Idolatry in this, at 
least in those who do not know the 
secret and deception of their cad- 
anes, since they believe that it is 
tne eivti that speaks, and all In 
general are decdved; it is only the 
cadque who knows and abets their 
fake belief, by means of whidi he 
collects all the tribute which is 
due him. Similarly the greater part 
of the caciques have three stonee to 
which th^ and thdr people show 
great devotion. Th^ say that one 
of them is good for the sowed grain 
and vegetables, the other to make 
their women bear children without 
pain, and the third hdpe them with 
ibo water and son, when they need 
thtan. I sent Your Highnesses three 
of these stones with Antonio de 
Torres, and I have three others to 
bring with me. Similarly, when 
these Indians die, they bury their 
dead in various manners, and this 
is the way they bury theb cadques: 
th^ open up the cadque's body, and 
di; it at the fire, so that it m^ be 
presared whole. Of others they 
keep only the heads. Othars they 
bury In a grotto, and they place 
over their heads a bowl of water and 
some bread. Othos they burn in 
the house where they have died; and 
when th«7 see them In thdr ex- 
tremities, they do not let than live, 
but strangle them, and this Is done 
to cadques. Othen th^ drive out 
of their nouse, and others they place 
in a hammodc, which is their bed of 
netting, and they place water and 
bread for them at the head, and 
Irave them alone, and never return 
to see them. Others, again, who are 
severely ill, they take to the cadque, 
and he tdb them whether they ought 
to strangle them or not, and they do 
what they are told. I have tried to 
understand what they believe, and 
if they know where they go after 
their death, eepedally from Cau- 
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naU, wbo « 
Eispuiiola, and a n 

__ J incegno; «d eno, e age Mid mat knowledge, and very 

gli altri Tiapondavano ehe vanno sEarp iuOEment, and lie and th« 

ad una eota vaUa, la auale cyni otfaera aaid that thev went to a 

principal eadqm cr«de cne giacda certain valky.whkh, all the cadquea 

nd auo paeae, aflvnumdo quivi believed, b^ In his cowatry, layinc 

ritrovan f loro padri • tutti i loro that thva ware found their fathera 

antacenort, a cha mangiano, e and afl their anceatorB, uid that they 

hasno donne, e si danno a'piacoi eat and have womoi and give them- 

e Bolasci. come piil cajrionmaite d aelvea over to pleaaurea and aolacea, 

contiene ndla aegoenta acrittura, as ia more fully related in the tMaw- 

ntfla quale lo eommandai ad un f ra ing writing, which I entnisted to 

Roman, cha aapeva la loro lingua, a Fn RtHnan, wbo knew thor lan- 

ch' el nccoglieaae tutti i lor ritl, e guage, aaUng him to collect all 

le antichiti; bencli^ sono tante le uidr ritea uid antii^ultlea. But 

favcifl. che noo ae ne pu6 trarre th«T are io many fairy talea, and 

altio mitto, M Don cha daacun d! no other reault faQows from them 

k«o ha certo natural riapetto al than that evary one of than has 

fnturo, a tiene Vimmortahti ddle a certain req>ect for the future, and 

anime noatre." bdievea in the immortality of our 
BOvJa. 

The enormoas amount of balderdash contained in 
this passage oan be discussed only in connection with 
the forgery of Columbus* coadjutor, Ramon Pane, 
but a few points of minor importance may be taken 
up separately. When the cacique Caunabo is first 
mentioned in the Journal of the Second Voyage, it says 
of him that he was the master of the mines.' Simi- 
larly, Peter Martyr speaks of him as the master of 
the mines.* There obviously existed some cacique 
whose atrocities and death are accounted for in the 
Journal, but his name, Caunabo, is mere philological 
camouflage. The Ltbretto, which got its material from 
Peter Martyr, gives away the whole story, for here 
we have: "Our people understood also that there was 
a certain king in the mountains from whence the rivers 
eame, who was called Cazichio Cannoba, that is to 
say, Lord of the House of Odd; boa meaning 'house,' 

■ "Un cadque, cbiamato Caunab6, il quale i algnor delle minere," "on 
aefior que ae Uamava Canabi, que Mfioreava laa minas," ibid., p, 166. 

* "Ad Ctmnaboam deinde, Citwvorum montium, id eat, auree regionla, 
draninum," Md., p. 26S. 
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canno, 'gold,* and Cazichio, 'king.*'" We have 
already seen that caona, canna is the Mande word for 
"gold." Similarly boa is the same as Vei hoi "hut, 
shed without wiJls, resting merely on posts." The 
word for "house" in the other Mande languages is 
given in Koelle* as follows: Mandingo bong, Kabunga 
bungo, Toronka &o, Bambara hun, bong, etc. Similar 
forms are found outside of the Mande languages, and 
it is most likely that in all these we have a derivative 

of Arab. ,Jl_i baH "house,** which is found in the 

African oases as beat, bet, bai. This boi, as recorded 
in Vei, lies at the foundation of bohio, buhio, the Spanish 
word for "Indian house," which, like so many suoh 
words, has found its way into Arawak as bahu.* 
Similarly cazichio is the Mande, Bambara, Dyula 
kuntigi "ehef ou g6n€ral." This tigi "owner" is 
attached to the word of which a man is an owner or 
chief, hence dugu-tigi "chief of a village." Kun in 
kuntigi means "head," hence kuntigi "head chief." 
Unfortunately it is not possible to determine precisely 
the dialect of Mande from which the Ouinea "scholar" 
drew his etymologies, but since Jbun "head" is found 
as kan, ku in several of them, and t and s constantly 
change in Mande,* there can be no doubt that kasigi 
was aJready found in Mande. Indeed, Steinthal 

> Thacher, op. eU,, ToL II, p. 4gs. from ths It&liui on p. 466: "A. li noetri 
(ubto queeto) tomorono ad lo adminuite per che hauea ccanuxlato aotto 
Mns dela ufta ch Disciuno facoM altro che dcBCopiire. Inteaero etum cba 

innob 

* Polwlotta Afltiema, London 1S64. 

• The Csrib root for "bmtt^' ii pnto, a root whkb ultimatdy la related 
with the "house" words of Asia aad Europe, hence also with Anb. bmL 
as I ahall show in mv Contparatm Grammar sf AvuHetm LaMtuaoa, wUch 
ii in prq>aratlon. But hm the ioMo Is a tww importation from Africa, 
to^etner with eaona "gold," which found ita w^ into <^libi as taovMogi 
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reoords Soso AandK' "chief," which would presuppose 
kandHgi as a fuller form. That three words in juztar 
position should all turn out to be Mande words, still 
in use today in slightly changed forms, makes chance 
coincidence quite out of the question. Besides, the 
word for "gold" here given ia found only Bporadically 
in Galibi, for "house" only in Arawak, and for "chief" 
not at all. It is oertiunly beyond all probability that 
the personal name of the chief in whose province gold 
was found should have been " Lord of the Gold Mine." 
This name is just as much a ghost word as is that of 
the other chief, Guariones, which we have seen to be 
derived from the province, which itself is the result 
of the misreading of Vari omnes. 

We shall now take up Ramon Pane's account of 
the religion of the Indians.' 

"I, Brother Boman, a poor hermit of the order of 
Saint Jerome, by command of the illustrious admiral 
and viceroy and governor of the islands and of the 
mainland of the Indies, write what I was able to learn 
and to find out about the belief and the idolatry of 
the Indians, and how they worship their gods, of which 
I shall treat in the present writing. 

"Everyone, in adoring the idols which are in the 
house, called by them dmini, observes a particular 
kind of superstition. They hold that he is immortal 
as if in heaven, and that no one can see him, and that 
he has a mother, and that he has no beginning, and 
this they call 'locahuuague Maorocon,' and his mother 
they call 'Atabei,' ' lermaoguaear,' 'Apito,' and 'Zui- 
maoo,' which are five names. AH this is from the island 
of Hispaniola, because I know nothing of the other 
islands, not having ever seen them. They also know 
from what part they came, and where the sun and 



' Ibid., i 76 (p. 45). 

■ Raeeolta, parte I, vol. I, pp. 213-223. 
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moon had their origin, and how the sea was made, and 
where the dead go to. And they believe that the dead 
appear to them in the streets, if they walk alone, 
because, if many walk together, they do not appear 
to them. Their ancestors make them believe all that, 
because they cannot read or count more than ten. 

1. "From which part the Indians came, and in 
what manner. 

" Hispaniola has a province called ' Caanau,' in which 
there is a mountain called 'Canta,' where there are 
two grottoes, one named ' Cacibagiagua,' and the other 
'Amaiauua.' From Caoib^agua came the greater 
part of the people that settled the island. Standing 
in this grotto they watched all night, one named ' Mar- 
ooael' being in charge. Having one day failed to come 
to the gate, they say the sun carried him ofF. Seeing 
that the sun had carried him off because he had not 
watched carefully, they closed the gate, and thus he 
was transformed into a rock near the gate. They also 
say that others, who had gone out to fish, had been 
taken by the sun and became trees, called by them 
iobi, otherwise called 'myrobalans.' 

"The reason why Marocael was watching was to 
find out in what part he was to send the people, but 
he stayed behind for his greater ill. 

2. "How the men separated from the women. 
"It happened that one who was named 'Quagu- 

giona' told another named ' Giadruuaua' to fetch some 
herb, called digo, with which they clean their bodies, 
when they wash themselves. He went early in the 
morning and the sun took him on the road, and he 
became a bird that sings in the morning like the 
nightingale and is c^ed 'Giahuba Bagiael.' Ouagu- 
giona, seeii^ that the man he had sent out to fetch the 
digo had not returned, decided to leave the grotto 
Cacibagiagua. 
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3. "When Quagugiona saw that those whom he 
had sent to piok the digo with which to wash had not 
returned, he was angry and decided to leave, and he 
said to the women: 'Leave your husbands, and let 
us go to other countries, and let us carry with us 
enough joy; leave your ohildren, and let us carry only 
the herbs with us, for we shall come for them later.' 

4. " Quagugiona went away with all his women, and 
looked for other countries, and stopped at Matinino, 
where he suddenly left the women, and he went to 
another region, called 'Guanin,' and they had left 
the little ohildren near a brook. Later, when hunger 
began to trouble them, they say they cried and called 
their mothers, who had departed, and their fathers 
could not assist their ohildren, who were calling in 
hunger for their mothers, saying 'mama,' in order to 
say something, but in reality to ask for the breast. 
And, weeping like this, and asking for the breast, 
saying 'too, too,' as when one asks with great desire 
for a thing, they were transformed into small animals, 
resembling frogs, which are called lona, on account of 
the demand for the breast, and in this manner all men 
were left without their wives. 

5. "The women once more went away from said is- 
land of Hispaniola, which wm formerly called 'AJti,' 
and thus are the inhabitants thereof etdled; and these, 
and the other islands are called 'Bouhi.' And, since 
they have no writing nor letters, they cannot give a 
good account, as they understood it from their an- 
cestors; and so they do not conform with what they 
say, nor is it possible to write in order what they tell. 
When Quahagiona, who carried ofF all the women, 
went away, he also took the wives of his cacique, who 
was called 'Anacacugia,' cheatit^ him as he had 
cheated the others, and besides he was a brother-in- 
law of Quahi^ona. Anacacuia, who went away with 
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him, entered the sea, and Quf^iagiona eaid to his 
brother-in-law, who was in the eanoe: 'See what fine 
cobo is in the water,' which eobo was a sea anaU. And 
while he was looking at the water, in order to see the 
cobo, Quaha^ona, his brother-in-law, took him by 
his legs and threw him into the sea, and thus he carried 
off all the women, and left those of Matanino, where 
they say there are today none but women, and he went 
to anotiier island, which is called 'Guanin,' and it is 
called so on account of what he carried away from it, 
when he went there. 

6. "Quahagiona turned to said Canta, whither he 
had taken the women. 

"They say that when he was on the land where 
Quahagiona had gone, he saw that he had left on the 
sea a woman, with whom he had had much pleasure, 
and suddenly he looked for many bathing spots to 
wash himself in, because he was full of that plague 
whieh we call 'the French sickness.' At last she put 
him in a guanara, which means 'a place apart,' and 
he stajring there was cured of the plf^;ue. Then she 
asked his permission to go her way, and he gave it to 
her. This woman was called 'Guabonito,' and Gua- 
hagiona changed his name, calling himself ever after- 
wards 'Biberoci Guahagiona,' and the woman Gual- 
onito gave Biberoci Guahagiona many guanini and 
many cibe, that he should wear them tied to the arms, 
because in these oountries the coUcibe are of stone 
which resemble much the marble, and they wear them 
tied to Gx6 arms and neck, and the guanini they wear 
in their ears, the holes being made when they are small, 
and they are of metal, like a florin. The beginning of 
these guanini, they say, were Guabonito, Albeborael, 
Guahagiona, and the father of Albeborael. Guahag- 
iona remained in the land with his father, who was 
called 'Hiauna.' His son was called, for his father's 
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Bake, * Hia Quaili Quanin,* which means HJauna'8 son, 
and from that time on he was called 'Quanin' and Ib 
so called today. And, since they have no letten, nor 
writing, they cannot tell these fables well, and I can- 
not write them well, and so I think that he put first 
what should be last, and last what should be first. 
But everything I write is just told that way by them as 
I write it and thus I relate it as I understood it from 
the men of the country. 

7. "How there were women a second time in said 
island of Aiti, now called Hispaniola. 

"They say that one day the men went to wash 
themselves and when they were in the water it rained 
much, and. as they were very anxious to have some 
women, and several times, when it rained, they had 
gone to look for the traces of their women and had not 
been able to get any news about them, except that on 
that day, as they were washing themselves, they say, 
they saw dropping from some trees, but holding on 
to the branches, a certain form of beings which were 
neither men nor women, nor had the nature of a male 
or female, whom they went to take. But these escaped 
as though they were eels. So they called two or three 
men by order of their cacique, because they could not 
take them, to watch them where they were, and to 
look for men who were caracaracol, because their hands 
were rough, so that they might hold them fast. They 
told the cacique that there were four, and so they 
brought four men who were caracaracoli; which cara- 
caracol is a disease like the itch which makes the body 
very rough. When they had taken them, they coun- 
seled among themselves how they could change them 
into women, since they had the nature of neither male 
nor female. 

8. "How they found means to make women. 
"They looked for a bird which is called inriri. 
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anciently called inrire cahuuaial, which hollows the 
trees, and in our langfuage ie called woodpecker. And 
they took these women without the nature of a male 
or female, and tied their hands and feet, and brought 
the above-said bird and tied it to the body, and the 
bird, thinkiner that they were beams, began to do ite 
accustomed work, pecking and slitting in the spots 
where is the nature of the women. In this manner, 
the Indians now say, they had their women, as the 
very old men tell, but I wrote in haste and did not 
have enough paper, and so I could not put in the right 
place what I transferred into another; but, with all 
that, I have not erred, because they believe it all, as 
I have written. Now we shall turn to what we should 
have placed first, that is, about their idea of the be- 
ginning and origin of the sea. 

9. "How they say the sea was made. 

"There was a man, called 'Giaia,' whose name they 
do not know. His son's name was 'Giaiael,' which 
means Giaia's son. This Qiaiael wishing to kill his 
father, he sent him into exile, where he stayed four 
months, and then his father kilted him and put his 
bones in a calabash and nailed it to the roof of his 
house, where it remained for some time. It happened 
that one day Qiaia, wishing to see his son, said to his 
wife: 'I want to see my son,' and she was glad of it, 
and, bringing the calabash, she turned it upside down, 
in order to see the bones of her son. But from it came 
many large and small fish, and they, seeing that these 
bones were turned into fish, intended to eat them. 
One day, they say, when Giaia had gone to his conicki, 
which means farm, which was of his property, there 
came four sons of a woman, named ' Itiba Tahuuaua,* 
aU of one womb and quadruplets. When this woman 
died in child birth, they out her open and brought 
out the four sons, and the first they brought out was 
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Caracaracol, whioh means 'covered with the itoh/ 

which Cfuracaracol had the name the others 

had no name. 

10. "When the quadruplets of Itibs Tahuuaua, 
who died in child birth, went to put toother Giaia's 
calabash, where was his son Agiael, who was changed 
into fish, none of them had any desire to take it away, 
except Dimiuan Caracaraool, who opened it, and all 
had their fill of the fish, and, while they were eating, 
they saw that Giaia was coming from his farm, and 
they, wishing in a hurry to close the calabash, did not 
close it well, so that it fell on the ground and broke. 
They say there was so much water which came out 
of the calabash that it filled the whole earth, and 
with it a lot of fish escaped, and from this, they say, 
the sea had its beginning. They went away from 
there and found a man who was called 'Con^,' who 
was mute. 

11. "The things experienced by the four brothers 
when they fled from Giaia. 

"The moment they came to the gate of Bassamanaoo 
and saw that he carried oazzabl, they said: 'Ahiaoauo 
Guaroooel,' whioh means: 'We know this our grand- 
father.' At the same time Deminan Garacaracol, 
seeing his brothers in front of him, entered, to see 
whether he could get some oazzabt, which cazzabi is 
the bread which is eaten in the land. Caracuraeol, 
having entered Aiamauaco's house, asked him for 
cazzabi, which is the above-said bread, and he put 
his hand to his nose and knocked his guanguaio from 
his shoulders, which guanguaio was tvU of cogioba 
which he had made that day, whioh cogioba is a certain 
powder which they occasionally take to purge them- 
selves with and for other purposes, as you will later 
understand. This they take with a reed of half an 
arm's length, and they put one port to the nose and 
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the other into the powder, and thus they snuff it 
through the nose, and this makes them purge greatly. 
And thus he gave him this guanguaio for bread, and 
Cirtose (7) bread which he made, and he went away 
very much provoked, because they had asked him for 

it After this Caracaraool turned to his 

brothers and told them what had happened to him 
with Baiamaniooel, and about the stroke which he 
gave him with the guanguaio on the shoulder, and 
which was hurting him greatly. Then his brothers 
looked at his shoulder and saw that it was very much 
swollen. And this swelling grew so much that he was 
about to die. Then they tried to out it out, but could 
not do so, and, taking a stone, they opened it, and there 
oame a living roof, a woman. And thus they built 
their house and raised the roof. Of this I did not 
understand the rest, and what I have written is of 
HtUe use. 

"And then they say that the sun and moon came 
out of a grotto whieh lies in the country of a cacique, 
called 'Maucia Tiuuel,' which grotto is eaUed 'Qiou- 
ouaua,' and they esteem it much, and have it all painted 
in their manner, without any figures, with many leaves 
and similar things. In this grotto stood two small 
eimini made of stone, of the size of half an arm, with 
hands tied, and it seemed that they were sweating. 
These eimini they esteemed greatly, and when it did 
not rain, they say, they went in to vi^t them, and it 
suddenly rained. And of these eimini one was by them 
called 'Boinaiel,' the other 'Maroio.' 

12. "What they think of the roaming of the dead, 
and of what manner they are, and what they do. 

" They hold that there is a place to which the dead 
go, which is called 'Coaibai,' and it lies in a part of 
the island which is called ' Soraia.* The first who was 
in Coaibai, they say, was one who was called ' Machet- 
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aiirie Guaiaua,' who was the master of said Coaibai, 
house and habitation of the dead. 

13. "Of the shapes they say the dead have. 
"They say that in daytime they are shut up and at 

night they walk about, and that they eat a certain 
fruit which is called 'guabazza,' which has the flavor 
of ... . that in daytime they are . . . and at night 
they turn into fruit, and that they celebrate and go 
together with the living. To find them out they 
observe the following procedure, namely, they touch 
their paunches with the hand, and if they do not find 
the navel they say that it is operito, that is, 'dead,' 
because they say that the dead have no navel, and 
thus they are sometimes deceived, because they do 
not watch it, and they sometmes lie with a woman 
from Comboi, who do not exist at all, whereas they 
think they have them in their arms, because tiiey 
suddenly disappear. This they believe up to this day. 
When the person is alive, they call the spirit goeiz, 
and when it is dead, they call it opia. They say that 
this goeiz appears frequently in the form of a man or 
woman, and they say that it has happened that one 
has tried to fight with it and that it disappeared, as 
soon as he came into his arms, and that the man put 
the arms somewhere else, as some tree to which he 
remained attached. And this is believed by all, small 
and great, and that it appears in the form of a father, 
mother, brothers, or relatives, and in other forms. 
The fruit which they say the dead eat is of the size 
of a quince. And the above-said dead do not appear 
in daytime, but always at night, hence a man risks 
only with the greatest fear to walk alone in the night. 

14. "Whence they get it, and who keepd them in 
this faith. 

"There are some men who practise among them 
and are called bokuti, who do much cheating, as we 
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shall Bay ftirther on, by making them believe that they 
speak with them, and that they know all their deeds 
and secrets, and that, when they are sick, they take 
away their sickness, and thus they cheat them, for 
I have not seen with my own eyes, like the other 
things I told only that which I understood from the 
prineipal men, with whom I have conversed more than 
with others, for they believe these fables more surely 
than the others, just like the Moors they have their 
rehgion reduced to old songs, by which they are ruled, 
as the Moors by their writing. And when they want 
to sing their songs, they play a certain instrument 
which is cfdled 'maiohauau,' which is of wood and 
concave, made strong and very fine, an arm and a half 
in length, and the place where it is played is made in 
the form of a horseshoer's tongs, and on the other side 
it resembles a club, then again it resembles a calabash 
with a long neck, and this instrument they play, and 
it makes such a noise that you can hear it one and a 
half leagues off. To this sound they sing their songs 
which they learn by heart, and they are played by 
principal men who have learned to play them from 
childhood, and to sing to it, according to their custom. 
Let us pass now to the discussion of many things in 
regard to other ceremonies and customs of the Gentiles. 

15. "Of the observations of said Indian buhuitihu, 
and how they profess medicine and teach the people; 
and they 6tq often deceived in their medical cures. 

"All or the major part of those of the island of 
Hispaniola have many eimini of various kinds, which 
have the bones of their fathers or mothers or relatives 
or ancestors, which are made of stone or of wood, and 
there are many of two sorts, some which speak and 
others which produce the thin^^ they eat, and others 
which make it to rain, and others which make the 
winds blow, which things are beUeved by those simple 
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ignorant men who make these Idols, or, to speak more 
inroperly, these demons, since they hare no knowledge 
of our holy faith. When one is siok, they take to him 
the buhuitihu, the above-said doctor. The doctor is 
supposed to keep fast like the siok man himself, and 
to look hke the sick man, which he does in this manner, 
as you shall presently understand. It is necessary for 
him to purge himself just like the sick man, and to do 
so he takes a certain powder called cohoba, drawing it 
in through the nose, which intoxicates them in such a 
way that they do not know what happens to them, 
and so they say many extraordinary things, when they 
claim to be talking with the eimini, and that from 
them the disease has oome. 

16. "What said bukuitiku do. 

"When they go to call on a siok man, and before 
they leave their houses, they take some pine cones 
or crushed coal from the ashes and make their faces 
all black, in order to make the siok man beUeve any- 
thing they think about the disease, and then they take 
some small bones and a Uttle flesh, and wrap all this 
into something, so that it should not fall, and put 
it in their mouths, the sick man being already purged 
with the powder, as we have said. The doctor enters 
the sick man's house, sits down, and all are silent, and, 
if there are any children present, they tell them to 
go out, so that they may not interfere with their 
work as buhuitihu, and there remain in the house one 
or two of the most important ones, and standing thus 
alone, they take some herbs from the trinkets . . . large, 
and another herb, wrapped in an onion leaf, half a 
quarter in length. And one of these trinkets is the 
one which usually all pick, and, rubbing them with the 
hands, they knead it, and then they put it over night 
into the mouth, in order to vomit up what they have 
eaten, so that it should not hurt them. Then they 
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begin to sing the above-mentioned song, and, light- 
ing a press, they take the juioe. This having been 
aocompUshed and having remained a while, the buAutt- 
ihu arises, and walks up toward the siok man, who 
sits alone in the middle of the room, as has been said, 
and he turns him around twice, as he likes, and then he 
puts himself in front of him and seizes him by the leg, 
touches his calves and runs down to the feet. Then 
he pulls him suddenly, as though he wanted to carry 
something away. Then he goes to the door of the 
house, and closes the door, and says to him, 'Qo to 
the mountun, or to the sea, or where you please,* 
and with a blow he turns him a second time, and puts 
the hands together and shuts the mouth, and his hands 
shake, as though he were very cold, and he blows into 
his hands, and he draws in the breath, as though 
sucking the marrow of a bone, and he sips at the 
sick man's neck, or stomach, or shoulders, or cheeks, 
or breasts, or belly, or many parts of the body. This 
done, they b^;in to cough, to look ugly, as though 
they had eaten something bitter, and spit on the hand, 
and take out, as we have said, what they put into 
the moilth at home or in the street, either a stone, or 
bone, or flesh, as was said, and, if it is some eatable, 
he says to the sick man: 'See, you have eaten this 
thing which has given you the disease from which yon 
suffer. See, how I have taken it out of your body, for 
your cemi has put it into your body, because you did 
not pray to him, or did not build a temple for him, 
or did not give up some of your possessions.' And if 
it is a stone, he says: 'Keep it well.' And sometimes 
they are sure that these stones are good, and that they 
will help tiie women in childbirth, and they keep it 
carefully wrapped up in cotton, putting it into a small 
box, and they give it to eat of what they themselves 
eat, and the same they do to the cimini, which they 
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have in the house. Some {estiTe days they bring 
much to eat, flah, meat, bread, or ai^thing else, they 
put everything in the house of the cimiche. that the 
idol may eat of the same. The next day they take all 
the food to the house after the cimiche has eaten. And 
thus may God help them, as the cimiche eats this or 
that, since the said cimiche is a dead thing, made of 
stone or wood. 

17. "How above-said medicine men are sometimes 
deceived. 

"When they hare done the above things, and the 
sick man is about to die, if the dead person has many 
relatives, or is the lord of a castle and can resist said 
buhuitihu, which means ' doctor,' because those of small 
account do not care to contend with these doctors, 
the one who wants to do him harm, does this: he 
wishing to find out whether the sick man has died 
through the doctor's fault, or did not keep diet, as he 
commanded, they take an herb which is called ' gueio,* 
which has its leaves resembling the Sweet Basil, large 
and thick, which otherwise is called 'zachon.' So, 
taking the juice of the leaf, they cut the dead man's 
nails and hair, which they have in front, and make 
powder between two stones, and mix it with the juice 
of above-said herb, and give the dead man to drink 
through the mouth or nose, and, doing this, they ask 
the dead man if the doctor was the cause of his death, 
or if it was the diet. This they ask him several times, 
until he speaks as cleiu'ly as though he were alive. 
Then he answers everything which they ask of him, 
saying that the buhuitihu did not observe the diet, 
or was the cause of his death this time; and they say 
that the doctor asks him if he is alive, and how he 
speaks so clearly: and he answers that he is dead, 
and when they know what they want, they put him 
back in the grave, from which they took him to find 
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out from him what we have said. They do this witch- 
craft also in another way, in order to find out what 
they want. They take the dead man and make a great 
fire, tike the one made by a charcoal burner, when he 
makes charcoal, and when the wood has become glow- 
ing ooal, they throw the corpse on that fire, and then 
they cover him with earth, just as the charcoal burner 
covers the coal, and there they leave him standing as 
long as they please, and, while it is standing there, 
they ask as said before. He answers that he knows 
nothing, and they ask him this ten times, and then he 
does not speak again. They ask him if he is dead, but 
he does not speak more than these ten times. 

18. "How the dead man's relatives avenge them- 
selves, after having received an answer by means of 
the drinking witchery. 

"Some day the relatives of the dead man come to- 
gether and lie in wait for the above-said buhuitihu, 
and beat him so that they break his legs and arms 
and head. Thus they maul him and leave him for 
dead, and at night, they say, there come adders of 
various sorts, white, black, and green, and of many 
other colors, who lick the face and the whole body of 
the doctor who was left for dead, as we have said. 
He stays that way for two or three days, and while 
he stays that way, they say that the bones of the legs 
and of the arms come together and unite, and he gets 
up, and walks slowly, and goes home. And those 
who see him ask him, saying: 'Are you not dead?' 
But he says that the dmini came to his aid in the form 
of adders. And the dead man's relatives, very much 
angered because they thought they had vindicated the 
death of their relative, seeing him ahve, are in despair 
and try to get him into their hands, in order to kill 
him, and, if they can get him again, they put out his 
eyes and break his testicles, because they say that 
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none of these dooton can die, no matter how much 
beating they hare reoeived, unlesB their teatioles have 
been removed. 

"How they know what they wish from him whom 
they bum, and how they take their revenge. 

"When they open the fire, the smoke which oomes 
from it rises, until they lose him from sight, and he 
shouts as he goes out of the fumaoe. He gets up a 
second time and goes to the house of the buhuitihu, 
the doctor, and suddenly this one, who has not kept 
diet, falls iU and is filled with wounds, and his whole 
body peels off. And thus they know by this sign that 
he had not been careftil and therefore the sick man 
died. Then they try to kill him, as has been said 
before, but these are the witcheries which they usui^y 
do. 

19. "How they make and keep the dmini of wood 
and of stone. 

" The stone cimini are made in the foUowing manner. 
When a man goes on a journey he says that he sees 
a tree that moves its roots, and the man stops in great 
terror and asks him who he is, and he answers: 'I am 
cimed bihuitihu, and it will tell you who I am.* And 
this man, comii^ to the above-said doctor, tells him 
what he has seen, and the wizard runs at once to see 
the tree, of which the other has told him, and sits 
down nearby, and makes it eogioba^ as we have said 
above in the story of the four brothers. After doing 
the cogioba he gets up and tells him all his titles, as 
of a great lord, and asks him: 'Tell me who you are, 
and what you are doing here, and what you want of 
me, and why you have called me. Tell me if you want 
me to cut you, or if you want to go with me, or if I am 
to carry you or build you a house with a farm.' Then 
the tree, or cimiche, turned into an idol, or devil, 
answers him, tellii^'him the shape into which he 
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wants to be made, and he eats him and does as he is 
told. He builds him a house with a furm, and several 
times a year he makes him cogiobot which cogioba is 
for a prayer, and to make him gracious, and to ask 
and find out certain things from said cimi of what is 
good or bad, and to ask him for riches. And if they 
want to find out if they will cany off victory over 
their enemies, they entw a house in which there are 
none but the chief people, and their master is the first 
who begins to do the cogioba and goes to sleep. And 
while he does the cogioba, none of those who toe in 
the company discuss matters, until the master has 
finished; but, when he has finished his prayer, he 
stays a while with bent head and with his arms on his 
kneea. Then he raises his head, looking at the sky, 
and speaks. Then they all answer at once in a loud 
voioe, and when they have all spoken and given thanks, 
he tells the dream which he has had, while he was 
intoxicated from the cogioba, whieh he snuffed through 
his nose, and went to his head, and he says that he 
has spoken with the cimi, and that they are to carry 
off a victory, and that their enemies will flee, and that 
there will be a great mortality, or wars, or famine, or 
anything else, according to what he, who is intoxi- 
cated, happens to say. Consider in what condition 
his brain is, for they say that they seem to see the 
houses upside down, and that men are walking with 
their feet towards the sky. And this cogioba they also 
do to their cimini of stone and of wood, as to the dead 
bodies, as we have said above. 

"The stone cimini are of diverse kind. There are 
some which the doctors say they get from the body, 
and the rack have those which are better for making 
the pr^rnant women have child labor. There are 
others which speak, which are of the shape of a large 
turnip with the leaves stretching on the ground and 
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loi^ like a caper bush, whioh leaves for the most part 
hare the form of elm leaves; others have three points, 
and they hold that they make the giuca grow. They 
have their roots resembling a radish. The leaves of 
the giiUola have generally seven points, nor do I know 
what to compare it wiUi, because I have seen none 
resembling it in Spain, nor any other country. The 
stalk of the giuca is a man's height. 

"We shall now speak of the belief which they have 
in regard to the idols and cimint, and the great decep- 
tions which they receive from them. 

20. "Of the dmi Bugia, and Aiba, which, they say, 
when there were wars, was bmut by them, and then, 
washing it with the juice of the giuca, there grew out 
again his arms, and his eyes, and his body. 

"The giuca was small, and with the above-said water 
and juice they washed it, that it might grow, and they 
affirm that it gave the infirmity to those who had 
made said dmi, because they had not brought any- 
thing to eat of the giuca. This dmi was called ' Baid- 
rama,' and when anyone got ill, they called the huhiir 
itiu and asked him from whom the disease proceeded, 
and he answered that Baidrama had ordered it, be- 
cause he had not sent him anything to eat by those 
who had charge of his house, and this, the buhuitiu 
said, the dmi Baidrama had told him. 

21. "Of the dmi of Quamorete. 

" They say that when they made the house of Gua- 
morete, who was a chief, they sent there a dmi which 
he had on top of his house, whioh dma was called 
'Corocote,' and in the days when they had wars 
among them, the enemies of Guamorete burned the 
house, where said dmi Corocote was located. Then, 
they say, he got up and went away a long distance, 
the distuice of a bow's shot, to a water, and they say 
that when he was on top of the house he descended at 
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night and lay with the women and that later Gua- 
morete died, and that said ctmi came into the hands 
of another cacique, and that he all the time lay with 
the women. And, they say, besides, that on his head 
grew two crowns, becauae they said: 'Since he has 
two crowns, he is certainly the son of Corooote,' and 
this they knew for sure. This ctmi was owned later 
by another oaoique, named * Guatabanex,' and his place 
was caUed ' Giaoaba.* 

22. "Of another dmi which was called 'Opigiel- 
guouiran,' and it was owned by a chief called 'Canau- 
aniouaua,' who had many subjects under him. 

"This cimi Opigielguouiran, they say, has four feet, 
like those of a dog, and he is of wood, and that many 
a time he walked out at night from the house to the 
woods. So they went to look for him and bring him 
home, and they tied him with ropes, but he returned 
to the woods, and, when the Christians arrived in said 
island of Hispaniola, they say, he escaped and went 
into a If^oon, and that they followed him in his tracks, 
but that they never saw him, nor do they know any- 
thing else of him. As I have bought it, so I am selling 
it now. 

23. "Of another ctmt which is called 'Gnabancez.' 
"This cimi Guabanoez was in the country of a great 

chief cacique, called ' Aumatez,' which cttnt is a woman, 
and they say there are other two in her company, 
one is a herald, the other a gatherer and governor of 
the waters, and when Guabancez gets angry, they 
say, she puts the air and water into motion, and throws 
down the houses, and uproots the trees. They say 
that this cimi is a woman and is made of stones of this 
country, and the other two dmini, who are in her 
company, are called, the one, 'Guatauua,' and is a 
herald, who by command of Gnabaneex, orders all 
the otiier dmini of this province to help in making 
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muofa wind and water; and the other is called 'Coat- 
riBohie,' who, they say, gathers the waters in the 
Tidley from the monntains, and then lets them go, in 
order to destroy the country, and that they hold for 
certain. 

24. "-What they think of another etmi, called 
'Faraguuaol.' 

"This cimi belongs to a principal cacique of the is- 
land of Hispaniola, and is an idol, and they attribute 
to him different names, and he was found in the 
following manner, as you shall understand. They say 
that one day, before the island was discovered in the 
past, they do not know at what time, as they were 
out hunting they found a certain animal, and they 
ran after it, and it escaped into a ditch, and, looking 
for it, they saw the trunk of a tree which seemed to 
be aliTe. Then the hunter, seeing lt,*T4n to his master, 
who was a oaeique and father of Quaraionel, and told 
him what they had seen. Bo they went there and found 
the thii^ as the hunter had said, and, taking this 
trunk, they built him a house. They say that he went 
away from this house several times, and went to the 
place where they had found him, not in the same place, 
but nearby, because the above-said master, or his son 
Ouaraiond, who was sent to look for him, found him 
hidden, and that another time they tied him and put 
him in a bag. With all this, tied as he was, he went 
away as at first. And this these ignorant people con- 
sider most certain. 

25. "The things which two chief oaoiques of the 
island of Hispaniola are said to have told; one of 
them was called ' Cazziuaquel,' father of above-said 
Quarionel, the other, ' Gamanaooel.' 

"And that great lord, who, they say, is in heaven, 
about whom it says in the beginning of the book, 
that Gaizzihu, who here did an abstinence, which 
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usually a31 of them do, for they are shut up six ot seven 
days without eating anything, except the juice of herbs, 
with which they also wash themselves. When this 
time is past, they begin to eat something which gives 
them sustenance, and during the time that they have 
been without food, they say that, on account of the 
weakness which they feel in the body and in the head, 
they have seen something, which, perhaps, was desired 
by them, for all do this abstinence in honor of their 
eimini which they have, in order to know whether they 
wUl carry off a victory over their enemies or will 
acquire riches, or anything else which they desire. 
And they say that this cacique affirmed that he had 
spoken with Qioeauuaghama, who had told him that 
whoever would remain alive after his death would 
enjoy his rule but a short time, because into their 
country would come a people in clothes, who would 
rule them and would kill them, and they would starve 
to death. But they thought at first that these were 
the Canibals, who, takii^ into consideration that they 
did nothing but rob and run, thought another people 
was meant by what the dmi had said. Therefore they 
now think that it was the admiral and the people 
whom he brought along. Now I want to tell what 
I have seen and lived through, when I and the other 
brothers went to Spain, and I, Fray Roman, poor 
hermit, remained and went to Maddalena to a fort, 
which was built by Christofer Columbus, the admiral, 
viceroy and governor of these islands, and of the 
main land of these Indies, by order of King Ferdinand 
and Queen IsabeUe, our masters. So, when I was in 
this fort, in company with Artiago, its captain, by 
order of above-said governor Christofer Columbus, it 
pleased Qod to illumine with the light of the holy 
Catholic faith a whole house of the chief people of the 
above-said province of Maddalena, which province 
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woB called 'Maroris,' and its master was called 'Ouau- 
auoconel,' which means ' Quauanechin's son.' In the 
above-said house are his serrants and favorites, who 
are surnamed 'Oiahuuauuiti,' and there were in all 
sixteen persons, all relatives, among whom were five 
brothers. One of them died, and the other four all 
received the water of holy baptism, and I think they 
died as martyrs, as may be seen by their death and 
constancy. The first who received death, or, rather, 
the water of holy baptism was an Indian, called ' Gua- 
ticaua,' who later was called 'John.' He was the first 
Christian who suffered cruel death, and it certainly 
seems to me that he died the martyr's death, because 
I have understood from some who were present at 
his death that he said: 'Die Aboriadaoha, Die Abor- 
iadacha,' which means, 'I am a servant of God.' And 
thus died Antonio, his brother, and with him another, 
who said the same thing as he did. Of this house and 
people aU were in my company, to do as I pleased. 
Those who are left alive and live today are Christians, 
by the work of above-said Christofer Columbus, viceroy 
and governor of the Indies, and now there are many 
more Christians by the grace of God. 

"Now let us say what happened in the Island of 
Maddalena. 

"When I found myself again in above-said Madda- 
lena, the said Admiral came to the succour of Ariaga 
and some Christians, who were besieged by enemies, 
the subjects of a chief cacique, called 'Caonabo.' 
This Admiral then told me that the province of Mad- 
dalena Maroris had a different language from the rest, 
and that its language was not understood in t^e whole 
country, and that I should go to stay with another 
chief cacique, called 'Guarionex,' mastw of many 
people, whose language was understood in the whole 
land. Thus, by his command, I went to stay with 
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said Guarionex. And it is true that I said to the 
governor, Christofer Columbus, 'Sir, how does Your 
Excellency want me to go and stay with Quarionex, 
since I do not know any other language than that of 
the Maroris? Let Your EzceUency give me permission 
to take along one of those of Nuhuirci/ who were 
Christians and knew both languages. He gave me 
the permission and told me to take him whom I like 
best. And God in his goodness gave me for company 
the best of the Indians, the one best versed in the 
Catholic rehgion, and then he took him from me. 
God be blessed that he gave him to me and that he 
took him from me, for I held him truly as a good son 
and brother, and it was Guaicauanu, who then was 
Christian and wa« called 'John.' I, poor hermit, will 
tell a few of the things which happened to us there, 
and how I and Guaiacauanu went away and went to 
Isabella, and there waited for the admiral, until he 
would come from the aid given to Maddalena, and as 
soon as he came we went to where the governor had 
sent us to go in company of one, who was called John 
of Agiada, who was in charge of a fort, which the said 
governor, ChrlBtofer Columbus, had built half a league 
distant from this place, where we were to hve. And 
the admiral commanded said John of Agiada to give 
us to eat of what was in the fort, which fort was called 
'Conception.' So we remained with the cacique 
Giurionex about two years, always instructing him in 
our holy faith and the habits of the Christians. At 
first he showed good will and gave hope of doing 
everything that we wished, said of wishing to be 
Christian, asking us to teach him the Lord's Prayer, 
the Ave Maria, and the Creed, and all the oth^ prayers 
and things which belong to a Christian. And so he 
learned the Lord's Prayer, and the Ave Maria, and the 
Creed, and many people of his house learned the same 
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thing, and he aaid his prayers every mominK, and 
ordered that those who were in hia house should say 
them twice every day. But later he became mad and 
left his good intentions, through the influence of other 
chiefs of this land, who reproached him for paying 
attention to the law of the Christians, because the 
Christians were sad and held them from their land by 
force. They advised him not to pay any attention to 
anything of the Christians, and they plotted together 
to kill them; because they oould not satisfy them, they 
had made up their minda never to do in their manner. 
Since he withdrew from hia good intentions, and we, 
seeing that he was withdrawing and giving up what we 
had taught him, made up our minds to leave and to 
go where we oould erpeot better results, teaching the 
Indians and instructing them in matters of holy faith, 
and so we went to another principal chief, who showed 
us good will, aaying that he would become Christian, 
which caoique was oalled 'Mauiatue.' 

"How we departed to go to the country of said 
Mauiatue, that is, I, Fray Roman Pane, poor hermit, 
and Fray John the Bnrgundian of the OTder of San 
Francis, and John Matthew, the first who received 
tiie water of the holy baptism in the Island of Hia- 
puiiola. 

"On the second day, as we parted from the people 
and settlement of Quarionex, to go to the other eacique, 
called Mauiatue, the people of Quariones built a house 
near the house of prayer, where we left a few images, 
before which were to kneel and pray and console them- 
selves the oateoumens, that is, the mother, brothers, 
and relatives of said John Matthew, the first Chris- 
tian, to whom other seven were joined. Then all of 
t.hiH house became Christians and remained in their 
good intentions, according to our faith, so that the 
whole of above-said house remained in charge of said 
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house of prayer and of Bome property, which I had 
built up and made them build, and, while they were 
in ohi^e of said house, on the Becond day after our 
departure to above-said Mauiatue, six men oame to 
the house of prayer, which said eateoiunenB, of whom 
there were seven, had in charge, and, by order of 
Ouarionex, told them that they should take the images 
which Fray Roman had left in charge of above-said 
catecumena, and should break and tear them, because 
Fray Roman and his companion had left, and they 
would not know who had done it. And so the six 
servants of Quarionex went theare and found six 
children who were guarding said house of prayer, 
fearing what later happened, and the children, thus 
ordered, said that they did not want them to enter 
there, but they entered by force and carried off the 
images. 

26. " What happened to the images, and the miracle 
which God did, to show his power. 

"Having come out of the house of prayer, they 
threw the images on the ground and covered it with 
dirt, and then made va,ter upon them, saying, * Now 
your fruits will be good and large,' and this they said, 
because they biiried them in a field, saying that the 
fruit which was planted there would be good, and all 
this through malice. Which when it was seen by the 
children who were guardii]^ said house of prayer, by 
order of above-said catecumens, they ran to their elders, 
who were on their farms, and said that the people of 
Quarionex had torn and insulted the images. When 
this was heard by them, they left off their work and 
ran weeping to tell it to Bartholomew Columbus, who 
was in this government for his brother, the admiral, who 
had gone back to Spain. This one, as lieutenant of 
the viceroy and govomor of the islands, broi^ht suit 
against the evil doers, and havii^ learned the truth, 
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had them publicly burnt. But, with all that, Ouorinex 
and his Bubjeots did not change their evil intention, 
which they bad, of killiaK the Christians one day, 
when they were ordered to bring their tribute of gold, 
which they paid. But their conepiraey was found 
out, and so they were seized the very day they wished 
to execute their deed, and yet they persevered in their 
guilty efforts, and, putting them into execution, killed 
four men and John Matthew, the chief scribe, and 
Anthony, his brother, who had received the holy 
baptism, and ran to where they had hidden the images, 
and tore them to pieces. A few years later the owner 
of the fu'm went to dig up some agi, which are roots 
resembhng tiurnips, and others resembling radishes, and 
in the place where the images had been buried there 
had grown two and three agi, as though one had been 
put in the middle of the other, in the form of a cross; 
nor was it possible for any man to find the cross, but 
the mother of Guarionez, who is the worst woman that 
I knew in these parts, found it, and she considered this 
to be a great miracle and said to the keeper of the fort 
of Conception: 'This miracle was shown by God 
where the pictures were found.' God knows why. 

"Let us say now how the first who received holy 
baptism became Christiims and what should be done 
in order to make them all Christians. 

"Indeed, the island has great need of men, to punish 
the lords, when they deserve it, to teach the people the 
things of the holy Catholic faith, and to make them 
firm in it, because they cannot and do not know how 
to contradict, and I may say in truth, because I have 
labored to find it all out, as I am sure will be under- 
stood from what we have said so far, and to a good 
understanding few words are sufficient. 

"So the first Christians were those of whom we have 
spoken above in the Island of Hispaniola, that is, 
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Giauauuariu, in whose house there were seventeea 
persons who all became Christians, by making them 
only know that there is one God, who has made all 
thii^^, and created heaven and earth, without any- 
thing else being discussed or given them to understand, 
for they were of easy faith. But with the others it 
is necessary to use force and reason, because we ore 
not all of the same nature, since, if these had a good 
beginning and better end, they will not be like those 
who begin well and then will laugh at what has been 
taught them, for whom there is need of force and 
chastisement. 

"The first who received holy baptism in the island 
of Hispaniola, was John Matthew, who was baptised 
the day of the evangelist San Matthew in the year 
1496, and then his whole house, where many Chris- 
tians were made, and then there should be others who 
should teach and instruct them in the holy Catholic 
faith, and people who should restrain them, and if 
anyone should wish to know why I make this work so 
easy, I say, because I have seen the experience, and 
especially in a principal cacique, called 'Mahuuiati- 
uire,* who has now been three years continuing in his 
good will, saying that he wanted to be Christian, and 
that he did not wish to have more than one wife, 
because they usually have two or three, and the ohiefs 
have ten, fifteen, and twenty. 

"This is what I have been able to find out and to 
know regarding the customs and rites of the Indians of 
Hispaniola, through the diligence used by me, in which 
I do not claim any spiritual, nor temporal use. May 
our Lord, if this is for his joy and service, give me grace 
to be able to persevere, and, if it has to be different, 
may he deprive me of reason. 

"End of the work of the poor hermit Roman Pane." 
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In his Hiatoria apologetica, written after 1527, Las 
Casas tells of Ramon Pane as follows: "The Admiral 
says that he had tried to find out if the people of this 
island had any religion which savored of pure idolatry, 
and that he oould not understand it, and that for this 
reason he sent a Catalan who had taken the hermit's 
garb and was called Fray Ramon, a simple and well- 
intentioned man, who knew a litUe of the language 
of the Indians, to inquire as far as he could into the 
rites, religion, and antiquity of the people of this is- 
land, and to put it all down in writing. This Fray 
Ramon investigated the matter as much as he oould, 
aooording to the knowledge he had of the languages, 
of which there were three in this island. But he knew 
only one of these, which was spoken in the small 
province of Lower Ma<;oriz, and that one not perfectly, 
and of the universal language he did not know much 
more than the rest, although more than others, be- 
cause nobody, neither cleric, nor monk, nor layman, 
knew any of them perfectly, except that there was a 
mariner from Palos or Moguer, who was called Cris- 
tobal Rodriguez, the interpreter, and even he, I believe, 
did not grasp completely the one he knew, which was 
the common language, even though no one knew it 
but he himself. And the absence of knowledge of the 
languages of this island was not due to the fact that 
they were very hard to learn, but because no ecclesi- 
astic nor secular person cared in those di^s a whit to 
give instruction regarding God to these people, but 
only wanted to use them, so that they learned no more 
sentences of the languages than 'give bread,' 'go to 
the mines,' 'dig gold,' and such other as were needed 
for the service or pleasure of the Spaniuds. Only this 
Fray Ramon, who had eome to this island in the 
beginning with the Admiral, seemed to have found 
some zeal and good will, which he employed for the 
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purpose of ^viog the knowledge of God to these Indians, 
though, being a simple man, he could do nothing more 
than tell the Indians the Ave Maria and Lord's Prayer 
with a few sentences, such as that there was in heaven 
a Qod who was the creator of all things, which he im- 
parted to them the best way that he could, with great 
trouble and confusion. There were also in this island 
two friars of Saint Francis, good laymen, whom I knew 
as well as Fray Ramon, and who were also possessed 
of good zeal, but who equally lacked the knowledge of 
the language. They were Btrangers, either Picards 
or Burgundians, the one being called Fray Ju^ji the 
Bed or Bui^:undian, the other. Fray Juan de Tisim. 
It is this Fray Bamon that the Admiral ordered to 
leave the province of Lower Ma^otix, the language of 
which he knew and which extended but a short way, 
and to go to the Vega and land where King Quarionex 
was ruling and where he could do more good, because 
there were there more people and the language was 
universal throughout the island, and so he did, and he 
stayed there two years and no more, and did there what 
he eould, according to his small faculty, and with him 
was one of the two above-mentioned eoolesiastics of 
Sunt Francis.'" 

In another place Las Casas speaks of Bamon as 
having arrived in America five years before him,* 
which would place his arrival in 1497, or in the Third 
Voyage of Columbus; but this is an inadvertency of 
Las Casas, for Peter Martyr, in his 177th letter, dated 
June 13, 1497,* tells of Ramon's labors, and in this 
letter and the 180th letter of July 27, 1497, gives in 
substance the story related by him, bo that Bamon 
must have arrived in America with Columbus on the 
Second Voyage, that is, in 1494. This is borne out 

> HUloria <fa Uu IvtUtm. Msdiid 1870, vol. V, p. 435 f. 

•/Wd.,p. 473. 

* Tbadur, op. eU., toI. I, p. 80. 
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by Ramon's own statement that he baptised the flrat 
Indian in MCCCCLXXXXVI. But this latter date 
in the only Burviving Italian version of the account is 
unquestionably a mistake for MCCCCLXXXXIV, 
that is, 1494, sinee the first Christians were baptised 
while Ramon was in Maroris, and we have the specific 
statement that at the time of the writing of his account, 
which from Peter Martyr's testimony was before June 
27, 1497, John had been a Christian for three years. 
However, the account which Columbus took with him 
to Spain, on his return in 1496, could not have contained 
the matter beginning in the 25th chapter with the 
words, "Now I want to tell," to the end of the story, 
because there is reference there to Bartholomew Col- 
umbus, who was governing the island during the absence 
of his brother in Spain. The date of this part cannot 
be ascertained, but must be considerably later. Peter 
Martyr never utilized it, since his account in the 
Decades ends immediately before that part. 

Ramon Pane was, indeed, an ignorant person, and 
even the Italian translation does not admit of any 
sensible rendering of certain passages, and there is 
sueh variation in the spelling of the supposedly Indian 
words that they can be ascertained only approximately. 
We know nothing more of him than what is reported 
by Las Casas, but we may readily add that he was 
not only an ignorant person, but also a dupe of dis- 
honest men, or himself a downright cheat, as will appear 
from what follows. 

Chapter 4 of Ramon Pane's story shows that he 
was well acquainted with the First Letter, sinee the 
name Matinino for the Women's Isle is by him used 
without any compunction. He speaks of G'uantn as a 
region whither Quagugiona went after leavii^ the 
oldldren at Matinino. Here the story of the ehildren 
which the women kept, if th^ were girls, and sent 
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baek to the men, if they were boyB, has blosaomed 
out into a whole fairy tale, but Guanin is due to the 
same source which in the Journal of the First Voyage 
produced the island of Guanin where there was much 
gold.^ Indeed, when Ramon Pane in the next chapter 
spoke of the island of Guanin, which was so called 
because of what he carried away from there, he showed 
conolusiTely that he knew that guanin meant "gold." 
In the next chapter Ramon speaks of Hispaniola's old 
name Aiti, while the islands are all called Bouhi. It 
is not possible to tell what the spelling of these words 
was in the original manuscript, but, as it is here, it 
shows the development of the words after the First 
Voyage, and may be due to a later time; and the 
same may be said of his use of the word canibali, which 
bad already established itself. 

> Sm p. 83 f . 
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CHAPTER III. 
TOBACCO. 

The Graeoo-Roman medical science used a large 
number of glutinous substances in the healing of 
wounds. Plasters with which to draw the flesh to- 
gether were made of fish-glue, myrrh, pitch, bitumen, 
and a large number of vegetable substances possessing 
astringent or adhesive quaUties. For this reason (f<ic 
viscus "bird-lime" wid ix6w>x6iia gluten ex garo "fish- 
glue," were translated into Sjriae by )■«£} debqd, from 
•AAf dheq "he stuck to." We have also )-&=^ dubdqd 
"bird-lime, elm glue." We have Arab. ^^ 4ibq, 

Oy^d 4A&^ "bird-lime, viacum." However, the Arabs 
borrowed the Syriac word d&bdqd in the form of 
tjLJa tubbdg "a species of tree growing upon the moun- 
tains of Mekkah, having long, slender, green leaves, 
which slip between the fingers when squeezed, applied 
as a dressing to a fracture, which, remaining upon it, 
they consolidate; it is beneficial as an antidote against 
poisons, taken internally and applied as a dressing, and 
as a remedy for the mange, or scab, and the itch, and 
fevers of long continuance, and colic, and jaundice, 
and obstructions of the liver, and is very healing." It 
has been identified with the " ocimum agreste, eupator- 
ium, conyza," that is, with some strongly aromatic 
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flefr-bane. The verbal root ^^tahaqa means "he 

covered, put a flat thing on another," hence we have 

z^ tabaq "plate, flat basket, top of a table," etc. 

Odoric of Pordenone has a referenee to the Arabic 
oure by the means of a glutinous dressing in his chapter 
" On the Island of the Kingdom of Natem, which others 
call Panthen." He tells of an island near Fana, that 
is, Java, where certain reeds grow: "There is there 
another kind of reeda which are very large and tall and 
which u*e called casaay (caaan, casaan, canaaUe, caaar, 
eaa$ati). These reeds are not half as large and tall as 
the others, but they grow like grass, and their roots 
extend a league away. In these reeds there are precious 
stones which are of such a nature that if anyone carries 
them on his person, no iron can touch or harm them, imd 
commonly the people of this country carry this stone 
upon their persons. And on account of the virtue of 
the stone they take their sons and cut a deep gash into 
their arms, and into this wound they place the stone, 
then they take a kind of powder and put it on the 
wound and it closes and soon heals up. This powder 
is made of some kind of fish. And by the virtue of 
these stones they are generi^y victorious on the sea, 
but their neighbors have taken notice of it. They have 
devised a remedy and fight them with lances and 
lUTOws without iron, because they know that the iron 
oannot hiurt them. And because these people are not 
well armed, they often wound and kill them."' An 

> "En cnte nunidre do contite trauve on un« manttre de roceftuli auaA 
gnns cmmne mns arbrw, et amt om rowauli d gnma qne Qs out bioa 
quarante auduna de long. Une outre rnani^ de roaeauz y ■ qui eont 
moult gnuDt et lunilt «t ke nraome on li Cauan. Cee roeeuils ne aont mie 
A erant d'an£e ne si hault comme !«■ autiw, maia Hz eroisaent dni comme 
hBn% et leuTB radnea se eetendent Uoi une Heue loinge. En ces roeeauk 
trauve OR piema predeueea qui aont de tdle nature que qui conquea lei 
P<nte BUT aoy, fa" ne k pent entamer ne bleder; tA ooitaaxtasaasaA lea gena 
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Italian versioa specifies the "flshelue" more com- 
pletely; "Here there grows a fish which has this 
nature, that when one takes this fish and breaks it 
into two parts, and one of these parts touches the 
other, the two are immediately spliced, as if nothing 
had happened. From this fish they malce the powder, 
and this they cury when they go into battle, and 
they place it on their wounds, and they heal up at 
onoe."^ 

When I discussed the macana' I referred to the 
corresponding story in Marco Polo, but it is far more 
likely that it was taken out of Odorio of Pordenone, 
because here it is an integral paxt of the "stone" 
and "powder" story, both of which are mentioned in 
the passage in Columbus under discussion. Columbus 
speaks of three stones used as charms, which he has 
sent to Spain, and Ramon Pane says that stones were 
worn tied to the arm and neck.* We shall return to 
these stones later. Here it must be pointed out that 
Columbus mentions them in connection with their 
religious ceremonies of the powder, just as the two 
are put in juxtaposition in Odorie. 

Odorie was obviously quoting, directly or indirectly, 
some Arabic source in which there was a juxtaposition 
de ce pays portent de ces piems but «u1z. Et pour la veitu de U jAem, 
ilz preiinent leurs filz et lour taillent une plaie profonde mu braa, et en celle 
plus lis mettent celle pierre, puiB prennent use mMiite« de poudra «t In 



mettent but la plaie et elle Be reclot et encontinent est saine. Ceate poudre 
est faitte de je ne acsy quel polnon. Et par la wtu de cea piarr«s, Ua aoot 
communement victorieu par mer, tnafa leun voiaina a'en aont pi^fa aper^eu. 
Si se aont avisi de remede et sa combatent a eulx de lances et de aajettea 



p. 176 f. 

' "Quivl naace im peace ch'jL cotale natura che quando attri pigUaae questo 
peace e riddesdo in piA parti e una di quote parti ai rscosi e tochl Paltra 
inconUnente al rapica insieine e aaldasi come ae mai non T'avease avuto 
niente. Di queato peace fanno aeccare e lannone polvere, e portala con 
loro duunche vanno in battaglia, e ponsosela i loro ferite e'ncontineute 
salda," Yule, CatMay and Me Way Thillur, vol. II, p. 161 f., note. 

• P. M f. 

■ Chap. e. 
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of 4_ ii. ^ qa^abah "reed, pipe," and jCW tubbOg "the 

powder used in dressing wotmds," which apparently 
even then was used for smoking, henoe its relation 

to qa^abah. Arab. ^ , ^^2 gafo&ah is quoted corruptly 

as cassay, etc., but the tubbOq is not mentioned by name. 
Obviously Columbus had before him the same or a 
similar source from which Odorie was quoting, and, 
although he did not give any foreign words, he spoke 
of placing the powder on a round table, a redundant 
circumstance, which is due to the fact that the source 
from which Columbus quoted gave some philologi- 
cal speculation on j/Cm tybb^, relating it to ■ \, 

tabaq "plate, cover, table," etc. Though Columbus 
fuled to give us any indication as to the Arabic 
origin of the story, Ramon Fane gave himself away by 
using the word cogioba, which, of course, is the Italian 
spelling of Arab, qa^abah. However, he mistook it 
for the powder which is taken into the nose by means 
of a reed, for the purpose of purging' and intoxiofr- 
tion,^ instead of applying it, as others did, to wounds. 
Ramon Pane does not mention the reed as being forked, 
but gives us the important statement that the powder, 
which was used for purging, was inhaled through the 
nose, which is precisely the Arabic way of taking aro- 
matic powders, and which is in Arabic called ^o,„ .,- 

In the Qraeco-Roman medicine the method of 
applying a sternutatory and the implement used 
for the purpose were known as Ippevov errhinvm. In 
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Oalen the sternutatory is simply called xrap/iaAv. 
The head-purging sternutatory of Heraclides of Taren- 
tnm is by him described as follows: "Aethiopie oumin, 
white pepper, soapwort, oastor oil, cut and sift equal 
parts of each, place in a brass box; when needed, 
shake the box, bring it to the nose, while stirring the 
ingredients with the finger or even blowing it in 
through a reed."* Oalen gives a large number of 
other sternutatories, all of which contain strong aro- 
matic plants, ginger, euphorbium, cassia, hyssop, oarda- 
mum, myrrh, aloe, etc. Oribasius writes under the 
title of IJtpi ipplvwv. "Errhines are employed in the 
following manner: one takes a thin straight reed, 
six fingers long, which is so constructed that it will 
enter the nostril. The whole cavity of the reed is filled 
with the medicine. Either a reed or a copper tube may 
be used. When this is put in place, one blows through 
the other end than the one through which the medicine 
passes into the nose. As medicines are used triturated 
mustard, jmoe of cyclamen, red beet, triturated wild 
cucumbers, oil of cedar, or a similar substance."* The 
noted Par€, in the sixteenth century, gave a long dis- 
cussion of errhines or sternutatories, of which a few 
passages will be of interest to us: " Errhinet are 
medicines tor the nose, in order to purge the brain 
and extract its excrements through the nose, or to 
wash and detach those which adhere to the nose, 
as in the case of polyps, ozenes, and other nasal 
ulcers. These errhines are either liquid or dry or 
of emplastic consistency. These liquids which the 
Romans call caputpwgia are sometimes made from 
the juice of herbs, such as beets, cabbage, marjoram, 
pimpernel, hyssop, balm, or from their waters mixed 

> CloMdii Guimi opera omma, Lipdae 1S26, in Mtdleonan gnteonm optra 
qtm cnfamt, vol. Ztl, p. SS3 f . 

■ BuaMDuker and Danmberg, 0«ifr«i tOriboM, Faita 1S54, vol. II, p. 
187 f. 
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or cooked with wine, or some syrup, suoh aa oi^mel 
Boylliticam, syrupus de hyssopo, synipus rosatns, or 
mel anthosatum. Often they are made of powdwed 
pepper, butram, horefaound, Roman nigella, eastor- 
eum, myrrh, white hellebore, euphorbium, cyclamen, 
or other powders mixed in small quantity. . . . The 
dry errhines, which the Romans call sterntUatoria, 
because they provoke sneezing, are made only of well 
triturated powders. The powders resemble those 
mentioned before, or are other aromatic substances, 
which are made and mixed in small quantities. . . The 
dry errhines miut be blown into the nostrils with a 
feather tube or something similar."^ Holland, in his 
translation of Pliny, in 1601, gives io the vocabulary: 
"eTrhineB be devises made like tents, sharper at one 
end than the other, to bee put up into the nose, either to 
cojre some ulcer there, or to draw downe and void 
humors out of the head or to provoke sneesing."' 

From all this it follows that the implement used for 
errhines was a small funnel, which would be represented 
as Y, and which Columbus, who apparently saw the 
illustration in a book, mistook for a forked reed. It 
was the thinner end which was inserted in the nose, 
and it is not practicable to devise a forked reed, in 
order to insert the fork into the nose. CartaJnly no 
such implement could have been used for smoking, as 
has been shown by experiment.* 

The African Sudan owes its fetichism overwhelming- 
ly to Arabic medicine and witchcraft, in spite of the 
denifJ of the fact by professional anthropologists, and 
this will be shown by a study of fetichism in its lin- 
guistic aspects. We can trace the Arabic influence 

' J.-F. Malgsigne, Otiurtt eomjAHet (TAmbroUe Pari, Paris 1841, vol 
ni, p. eS6 S. 

■ flu ftutorii 0/ At voiid. CoTttmonlv oaiUd, Ou Natw^a kiitorU ef C. 
Plmtw Swundtu, London 1601. 

* k. Ernst, On tilt Etym4)U>m of tht Word TohaeeoMTh* AtimieanAiMro- 
Vologid, vol. II (ISS9), p. 134. 
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from the Berber country down to the Congo and even 

beyond, wherever there have been Arable coloniefl or 
merohantfi. At the present time we must determine 
the extent of Arabic medicine in the Sudan. 

We have Arab. »U^ i^fd'. "U*. «^*' "medical, 
curative treatment, medicine, remedy," and this, 
becomins confused with I^ m^r "book," has pro- 
duced the "medicine" words throughout a large part 
of the Sudan. We find it in the Berber languages, 
Tuareg (Taitag, Qhat) asafar, pi. isefran, Zenaga 
eSafer, Redames aaHfar, Tachelhit asafar, pi. iaufar, 
and in Soho Sefd', Afar asafar "medicine." I*ul, which 
has come more closely into contact with Arabic and 
the Berber, has aafdra, pi. safaje "medicine, amulet," 
Viafrowo, pi. safrSbe "doctor," safrorde "hospital, and 
we have Hausa i»afi, zaji "magic."' We also have 
Songay safari "medicine," safarikoy "doctor." The 
word is found sporadically throughout the Sudan. In 
the Mande languages, the confusion with Arab, aifr 
"book" is complete, for here we have Mande safe, 
aebe "writing, letter, paper,"' Bambara sebi "writ- 
ing, letter, amiilet," Vai sewe "chivm, amulet," eon- 

' "Zafi, magic which is mora or leei for the sake of the whole community; 
l$afi is the worship of boii," A. J. N. TrenmeBme, The Ban of the Bori, 
London [igiti, p. 448. Gvbm Uafi "medidnfr-but," iUd., p. 160. 

. „■,, 1... -jiied (m j^gy be Been by referring to his portrait) by 



■ "He wa> dlstbiffuished (a> may be seen by referring to his portrait) by 
a row of Saffis wbich he wore aa a fillet round Us bead. Saffl, I migr explain, 
ia the Mandingo name of a little case, uauaUy of leather, containiiig a prntion 
of the Koran or other sacred writing, which la dmoat invariably w(hii by the 
idoui Mussulman in West Africa; it is oaually provided mth a plaited 
Mather ctvd by which it is alung round the neck, Hke the Agnus Dei worn by 
a devout Roman Catholic, to whic^ article indeed it is m many respects 
closely uialoKOUS. Primarily of conrae, the SaiS ia a mark of the Mahom- 
medan faith, out among the superstitious and ignorant it deg«ierateB into 
a mere charm or amulet, and aa such ia worn by pagans aa well as Musaulr 
mana, aa in the case of our friend Koffi who woiBiiipped hia native fetish," 
R. A. Freeman, TVosels and Life in AekanU and Jaman, Weatminster 1898, 
p. 137 f. 
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Negro with Amulet on the Arm. From Hartmann's Nigrttier. 
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Bisting of a strip of paper sewn into cloth and leather, 
and worn about the body as a safeguard against all 
sorts of mi^ortune, Soso aeri "charm, amulet, medi- 
cine, poison."^ But we have also SoUma sena, Kise- 
kise sera, Obandi, Toma sale, Gbese ^are "medicine," 
in this same Mande group, and Landoro hahale, Mende 
hale, of the same family, are apparently developments 
o sale 

In the neighborhood of the Mande languages the 
same Arabic word is to be found. We have Qbari 
shighe, ahigtoe "medicine, poison, charm," hence ehig- 
beda, shigweda "doctor," Nupe shigbe, tshigbe "medi- 
cine, poison," Kupa taidbe, Esitako etsigbe, Musu 
shigbe, Basa taibe, Ebe tsigwe, tigwea, Opanda eaigvia, 
while the Wolof abdshabar, dakabar "doctor" has still 
more closely preserved the original aafare, which is 
found in Pulo (Qoburo) for "medicine," while "doctor" 
is jon^safare. It is interesting to observe that in the 
Arabic oasis of Adirar we have skafiu "doctor." 

ThOT« is another Arabic word which means "writing" 
that has become the Negro word for "poison, medi- 
cine," proving once more the influence of Arabic 
medical amulets upon the Sudan. We have Arab. 

J ^ dzabr "a piece of paper or skin upon which some- 
thing is written." This also occurs as . ^ 4o-br. In 
this form it has an evil connotation, for i^baro means 
"to toy to hurt anyone," ; j ^ 4ohrak "a turn of evil 

fortune," hence jyju ma4bilr "unfortunate." Hence 

Pul dabare "operation of mi^c, amulet," dabrude 
neddo "to work magic against one," dabo "magic," 
> Stdnthsl, op. eU.. | lOS (p. 64). 
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Hausa dabS "soroery,"* Eanuri debeli "bad medioine," 
Soninke dabare "poison," Bambara dabcdi "soircery, 
expedient, means," dabalike "to poison, cast a spell 
or charm," Mande dabari "poison, means, expedient." 
I shallretum to other "medicine" wordslater. What 
has been given shows conclusively the influence of 
Arabic medicine and witchcraft on the Sudan, especially 
in the Mande region. We can now pursue the study 
of the sovereign remedy, the tobacco plant, in the 
same localities. 

Arab. ; .». hasrah "grief, regret" is found in 

Berber as l^asra "pain, affliction, sorrow, regret," and 
is used, as in Berber, as an exclamation, ia hasra "alas," 
and in the northeast, in Soho, as hasar " to be in trouble, 
sorrow," shassaT "to trouble, torment." This Arab. 

y^-.-w. confused with ; )V..„ L. hcisHrah "damage, 

profanation," leads to Hausa aeara, kasara, kasari 
"loss, misfoTttine," and aaara is also given as "snuff." 
Now it is a curious fact that over a large territory 
atara has at the same time the meaning of "trouble, 
sickness" and also "sntifl." Thus we have Asante 
o»ra, asara "snuff," era, aara "to stroke, rub, plaster." 
In Akra we have asra "snuff, a kind of fever, said to 
be the consequence of poisoning," similarly. Ewe a»ra, 
asTii "fever," osrd "snuff." Here we fortunately get an 
intermediate meaning, namely, aarS "to be lacking, be 
in trouble," which is precisely the meaning of Arab. 

; jL^ hasHrah. This shows that so far we have here 

the progressive meanings "to trouble, torment, torture, 
cause fever, rub, triturate, make snuff," and this leads 
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to the ooneluBion that in Hausa sara " to bite, wound, 
calumniate, chop fine" we have the same development. 
Exactly the same relation is found in Mande sira 
"tobaooo, to be sick," Bambara sira "tobacco, to 
filter honey in cooking," sirabla "to commit an injus- 
tice," airamba "one who is afraid." Delafosse* gives 
asara forms for "tobacco," Adyukru, Baule, Kulango, 
Agni asra, Soninke aira, Qbiu, Toruba asara, Asante, 
Abron, Afema, Agni, Baule bosro, but here the matOTial 
is too scant to admit of any comparison with "sick" 
words. Dagomba (in Tago) nasara "snuff" brings us 
back to aeara, but Dahome azo "labor, trouble, tobac- 
co," azO "sickness" once more proves the origin of 
the whole group, throughout the Sudan, from Arab. 

; 7- ftosroA and 5jL.>. ftosflroft. 

The Nicotiana tabacum grows wild in Africa,' and 
so does the Nicotiana niatica.' At the end of the 
sixteenth eentury it is recorded as in use among the 
Negroes,* and an Arabic source speaks of it as in 
use in the middle of the ninth century of the hegira, 
which would be about the middle of the fifteenth 
century.' This date, however, is not certain and 
needs verification. But what is certain, is that the 
two names for "tobacco" are derived from Arabic 
words, which shows conclusively that the use of the 
weed is in some way connected with the Arabic medi- 
cine, for the first of these, taba, tawa, tama in the 
Mande languages and over a great part of the Sudan, 

is derived from Arab. ^jL \. tubhiiq "an aromatic plant 



* G. Schwdnfmtb, Im Bentn ton AfHka, Lopdc, London 1874, vol. 1 
p. 29S. 

< Cap. Binsw, Du Nigm «t Goift dt GuMt, Puis 1893, vol. U, p. 3M. 

* Ibid. 
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used for a styptic," while the second, for "smiff," is 
equally derived from an Arabic word, meaning "to 
crush." Ab the native African plant furnished quali- 
ties for which styptics and errhines have been used 
before, it is not to be wondered at that it took the place 
of the plants which were exotics in Africa. But "the 
first place in the mafic Mussulman pharmacopoea is 
occupied by the aromatie plants tor burning, and there 
is no important ceremony, no serious invocation of the 
gins without specific indications as to what aromatic 
plant is to be burned."* Hence, from the medical 

use of tiie ^j \ , ^ tubbHq and the ma^cal use of the 

aromatic plants there arose in Africa the habit of smok- 
ing, which by the Arabs had earlier been in use in 
connection with hemp and opium. 

Hemp was used as a narcotic, apparently in smoking, 
from very early times. It is mentioned in the Vedas, 
and Herodotus says that the Scythians intoxicated 
themselves by inhaling its vapor. In Hindu its old 
name bhang is substituted by kuaumha, as though from 
Sanskrit kusumbhS "safflower," with which it has 
nothing whatever in common. However old the use 
of opium may be as a narcotic, it is certain that it 
was introduced into China in or b^ore the fifteenth 
century by the Arabs, since Wang Hsi, who died in 
1488, says that it was obtained in Arabia.* Now 
this opium is named in Zanzibar kMumba^ obviously 

from Arab. 2 ,^2 qa^ahah "reed, pipe," more com- 
monly A. \ ^l qu^^Sbak, J[_ „ „ 1 ^ goffibaA "pipe," 
since the ref^^nce is merely to the smoking of a nar- 

■ E. DoutU, Magit et JMvton dana TAfriipu du Nord, Alser 1009, p. 72. 
• G. Watt, A DitHmarf of Uu Eetmonie Produda of India, London, Ctl- 
cuttA 1802, y6L VI>, p. 28. 
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ootiG plant. Indeed, while the Swahili of Zanzibar 
uses kashiba only in the sense of "barrel of a gaUy" 
the Luba of the Congo has ktuhiba ka twanga "pipe," 
and by eonsidering ktuhiha as a noun of the kor- prefix 
class and transferring it into another, the mu- clasB, 
we get mushiba " tube, barrel of a gun, stem of a pipe," 
while in the Kimbundn of Angola we have mushiba 
"artery, nerve." From this Congo kashiba or Zanzibw 
koBumba comes the Tupi ccUimbao "pipe," the Port. 
cachimbo "pipe," cachimbar "to smoke." Tupi eat- 
imhao produces the Tupi-Quarani root Umbo "smoke, 
incense," henoe Quarani amot^m&o "to smoke," Tupi 
moHmbor "to bum inoense," timboi "smoke." While 
these may all be purely new formations, it must not 
be forgotten that we have in the Congo region the 
form mushiba for kashiba, henoe the whole formation 
may be originally African. This then removes Ramon 
Pane's cogioba from America and transfers it to an 
Arabic source. We shall now investigate the tobacco- 
smoking in America in its original sources. 

Neither Ramon Pane nor Columbus refers to the 
smoking of cogioba, but only to its use as an inhaled 
powder. In the Journal of the first Voyage Columbus 
says, under October 15, 1492, that an Indian brought 
him a pieoe of red earth, in the form of a powdered ball, 
and "some dry leaves, which must be highly appreci- 
ated by them, because they had already presented that 
to me at San Salvador.'" As these are the words of 
Columbus, they must have been written down near the 
time of the discovery. As Columbus in the same eoa- 
tinuQus passage speEiks of the island of Samoet, that is, 
Sumatra, it is possible that he draws on some Arabic 
* "FaM nn hombre solo en una almadla, que n panava de la lala d« 
Sancta Marfa 4 la Faniandlna, y tra^ un poeo de ni pan, que acria tanto 
craio el pufio, y una calabafa de agua, y un pedaco de tierra benneja, hecha 
«i polvo y dwpute awiMwada, y unas bojas aeeaa, que deve ser eoaa muy 
apreciada entrdloa, porque ya me tnuertHi en San Satrador d'dlaa en 
praaeiite," Raeeolia, parte I, vol. I, p. 21. 
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aonrce, aocesBible to him throt^h the Portu^ruese or 
Spanish, in which there was a deBoription of the use 
of hemp, or hasheesh, la that island. This is the 
more likely, since the juxtaposition of the dry leaves 
and a ball of powdered earth is precisely what an 
Arabic source would have. "In Persia and Syria 
there exists the custom of making a paste of the bloa- 
Boms of the female hemp plant, which has been tritur- 
ated and mixed with hot ashes, to be formed into 
small balls.'" If, however, Columbus really saw what 
he describes, then there is only one conclusion possible, 
and that is that cogioha, the Ajrabic method of smoking, 
was known in America before its discovery by Colum- 
bus. On November 6, 1492, the Journal records that 
two Spaniards reported that the Indians had a fire- 
brand in their hands and leaves with which to take 
their incense, as was their habit.* Las Casas tries 
to describe this taking of the incense as smoking of 
tobacco, while Ferdinand Columbus merely speaks of 
the burning of incense.* Whichever this may be, 
the account is of no value, since the Spaniards also 
reported that they saw yarns (mamea) growing there, 
whereas these were introduced from Africa.* Thus 
we have nothing in the account of Columbus' first 
two voyages which makes it sure that the smoking of 
tobacco was an Indian custom. 

Had smoking been universal in America soon after 
its dieoov&ry, Oviedo, who was anxious to give every- 
thing remarkable in his De la natural hystoria de laa 
Indiaa of 1526, would certainly have mentioned it. 
But we have only an account in his La hiitoria general 

> F. Tiedemum, GescftieUe dea Tabakt. Frankfurt a.M.1864, p. 401. 

■ "Hallarou loa doB chriatianoa por el camino mu^ sente, que tint- 
Tsaaba & BUS puebloa, mu{m«a y hombras, con un tisdn en la mano, jrervaa 
para tomar aus aahunurios que acontumbraban," RaeeoUa, parte I, vol. I, 
p. 37. 

■ Ibid., in footnote. 
• See chapter IV. 
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de las Indias of 1535: "The Indians of this island use, 
among other of their vices, one which is very bad, and 
that is smokii^, which they call tabaeo, in order to 
lose oonsoiousness. And this they do with the smoke 
of a certain herb, which, as much as I could understand, 
is of the quidity of henbane, but not of the same form, 
from its appeuranoe, because this herb is a weed of 
about four or five palms or less in height and has nar- 
row, thick leaves, soft and hairy, and in its color it 
resembles somewhat the leaves of the ox-tongue or 
bugloBB (as the herbalists and doctors call it). This 
herb, as I say, in some manner resembles henbane, 
which they take in the following manner: the caciques 
and chief men had some pipes of the size of half a foot 
or less, of the thickness of the small finger, and these 
pipes had two reeds corresponding to one, as here 
drawn, and all in one piece. And the two they placed 
in the nostrils and the other in the smoke and the herb 
whieh was burning; and these were very smooth and 
well-worked, and they burned the leaves of this herb 
twisted and wrapped in the manner in which the boys 
of the nobles make their smokes; and they placed the 
other part of the simple pipe in the herb which was 
burning; and they drew the breath and smoke two 
or three or more times, as much as they could endure, 
until they lost their senses for a long time, stretched 
out on the ground, drunk and sleeping a very heavy 
sleep. The Indians who did not get these pipes took 
their smoke through a reed, and this instrument with 
which they take the smoke or the reeds the Indians 
call tabaeo, and not the herb or sleep which overtakes 
them (as some thought). This herb the Indians con- 
sidered as something very precious, and they raised it 
in their gardens and fields for the sake of the above- 
mentioned effect, by which they gave to understand 
that this use of the herb and smoking was not only a 
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wholesome, but i^so a holy thing. And so, when the 
oacique or principal falls to the ground, his wives 
(of whom there are many) take him and plaee him 
in his bed, if he ordered them to do so before, but if 
he did not tell them so and provided for it at first, he 
means that they should leave him so until his intozi- 
oation or sleep has passed. I cannot understand what 
pleasure is taken in such an act, except the desire to 
drink [until falling down on the back: but] X know 
that some Christians are already using it, especially 
some who are affected by syphilis, because they say 
that they are thus transported that they do not feel 
the pain of their sickness, but it seems to me that this 
is nothing but being dead while aUve for anyone to 
do so: which I considered worse than the pain for 
which they excuse themselves, since they do not get 
well from it. At present many Negroes of those who are 
in this city and in the whole island have taken to the same 
custom, and they raise on the ranches and farms of their 
masters this herb for the ahovO'Said purpose, and they 
take them in the form of smoke, because they say that 
when they get through with their work and make these 
tabacoe they are relieved of their tired feeling"^ 



wta jraruK «■ on tallo cotao qiutro o dnco palmoB, pooo sun o menu dfl 
alto y oon uiuw bojai uichM y Enieasu y bumdas y vellous: y el v«rdor 
tiniBlsoBleolordalaihoJaad«Ul«ncua d« bu«ro Buglou: que Uanun 
loBerboUilMymedicoi. Eata yenut que digo «n d genero as may wmejuite 
al UeMto. La qual toaum de aquota mamra. Lcm Cadquea y bonbna 



aquella yerua arrebujadas o embueltas de la manera que loe pajea emteaanoe 
midan echar w ahumadaa: y poniaa U otra parte del cafiuto aennllo en U 
yerua que ardia: y tomauan el aliento y humo para d una y doa y Irea y maa 
veaea quanto lo podian porfiar, basta que quedauan sin aentddo gnuide 
Mpado tmdidoB en tierra, beodaa o adonnidoB de un graue y muy peaado 
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Oviedo's aoeount is a mixture of n^tii wxd truth. 
If he knew that tobaeoo was smoked throt^rh the 
mouth and not through the nose, and he must have 
known it, since he knew of white men and Negroes 
who smoked It, he could not have told of smoking with 
a forked reed through the nose, which has been shown 
to be an impossibility. Oviedo was bound by his 
authorities, Columbus, Ramon Pane, and Peter Martsrr, 
who quoted the two, and so he had to repeat the 
impossible story of smoking through the nose and be- 
coming intoxicated by tobacco. But he is cautious. 
He tells the whole thing in the past tense, claiming 
to follow an account of what was, and not what is. 
In his edition of 1547 he repeated the identical account, 
but in his later notes, which, however, were published 
only in the nineteenth century, he significantly cor- 
rected his impossible story so as to make it conform 
with the truth. The sentence, "until falling down on 
the back: but," which is given in the above passage 
in brackets, is corrected so as to read: "which at first 
they do by taking the smoke or tabaco, and some 



humo eon unw Cabmaa o Cafiuelu de Curteoe. E aqud Ul inatrummto 
eon qoe tranftu d humo, o alu Gafiuelas que w dlcho llaman lew IndlM ToImuo.' 
y no >la jrenia o sneBo que lee toma (eomo pensauan slgunoe). EeU yenut 
tenian loa Indioe por coaa miff mdada, y la criauan en mu hueitoa y Mma- 
cae para el efecto que ea dwno; dando ae a entender que ert« tanmr de 
aqudla yema y aahumeiio no tan solo les era aana: pero muy sancta coea. 
Y Bad coma cae A Cadque o principal «n tierra, toman le sua mugerea (que 
aon mucbaa) y echan le en mi cama, li el antea ae lo ha mandado. Faro d 
no lo dizo y prmreyo priinaro, no quiere iino que lo dez«n aad, fasta que ae 
le paaM el vbio y aqtu) adormeadnuBnto, Yo no puedo peuaar que plaaer 
ae aaca de tal acto, iliio ea ta gula da beuer (haata dar de eapaldaa: pero] ae 
aue ya alfunoe Chriatianoe lo osauan: en eapedal los que eatauan tocadoa 
del mal da laa Buas: porque dizen kw take que en aquel tiempo que eatan 
aad traaportadoa: no etenten los dolorea de mi enfomedad. Y no me pareoe 
quea caao otra coaa aino eatar muwto en vida d que tal haze: lo miaf tengo 
por peor que el dolor de que ae cacuaan, puea no aanan por eaw. Al prnmU 
MHcMa Ntgnt da loe nw ttlan m eala ahdad yen la yua toda htat tornado (a 
Mima eothtmbn y man m tot hatiendoM y trtdamitHtM dt mu oium ttta 
ytnui para lo que a dieKo. Y tHot toman lot mttmat ahunuidat, porfpu (U*m 
mu wando varan del tnAajo e htaen ato* TabaeM let qaiian et raneonrio," 
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drink ao muoh of a certain wine vMoh they make 
that, before they begin to smoke, they fall down 
drunk, but when they feel that they are full, they take 
this pe!rfume. And many, however, without drinking 
too muoh, take the tabaco and do as has been said, 
namely, fall on the back or side on the ground, but 
without nausea, only like a sleeping man."^ 

Here Oviedo admits that the aooount about getting 
drunk and losing consciousness is inoorreot, since it 
is due to wine and not to tobacoo, and with this 
ooUapses the whole of Columbus' story as regards the 
use of tobacco in America. But every little incident 
in the relation by Columbus and, through him, by 
Peter Martyr, became an organic part of the lives of 
the Indians, and the obvious fact that the Negroes 
and white men smoked is put in the background, in 
order to save the stoiy in connection with the Indians. 
Before proceeding any further in the investigation of 
the use of tobacco in America, it is necessary to ascer^ 
tain two important facts, first, how rapidly did error 
become embedded in American history, and secondly, 
how rapidly did European and African cultural matters 
become disseminated among the Indians. We begin 
with maize, which is unquestionably of American origin, 
but the name of which is due to a misunderstanding. 

Soares de Sousa says, "In all of BrazU there is a 
native plant, which the Indians call ubatim (it should 
be abati)^ which is Guinea millet, and which in Portugal 
is cf^ed zabuTTo. . . The Portuguese plant this millet 
with which to feed the horses, cattle, chickens, goats, 
sheep, and pigs, and they provide it to the Guinea 
Negroes, who do not like it, although it is the best of 

> "Que primero bacen que tomen el humo 6 labaeo, y algunoa beben tanto 
de $lerto vino que eUoB bacen, que antes que se sahumen caen borracboe; 
ptaco ^uando se denten cargados £ hartos, acuden & tal perfume. E mucboa 
tambien. Bin que beban demassiado, toman el UAaeo. 6 bagea lo que ee <Ueho 
bastm dar de eapaldas 6 de coatado en tinra, pcro sin vaacaa, aino como 
hombre donnido," ed. 1851. 
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their land."' In 1562, that is, nearly fifty years earlier, 
Jfto de BarroB desoribed the Wolofs, among whom the 
people lived on milhoa de ma^aroca, *' which we call 
zahurro"^ but much earlier a Portuguese pilot des- 
cribed the island of San Thomas in Africa, where "in 
the month of August they begin to sow the grain, 
which they call miglio zaburo, and in the West Indies 
mahiz, wMch is like white chick-pease, and is eaten 
in all the islands above-mentioned, and along all the 
coast of Africa, and forms the sustenance of its in- 
habitants."* "They eat this seed, . . and make of its 
flour bread, or, rather, oakes baked in the ashes."* 

What is zahurrot In the Tchi language of the West 
Coast of Africa we have ahUrdtD "maize," which is 
from dburo "European, American," and this from 
Oporto " Portugal," hence AhUro quiri " the white man's 
country, Europe, America," that is, "com" is recog- 
nized by the Negroes to be imported from America. 
We have, similarly, for "maize" Abron abro, Afema, 
Baule able, Dahome gbli. Ewe bit, etc. But far more 
interesting is the influence of Portuguese milho de 
maiaroca, that is, "cob miUet," on the African lan- 
guages. 

Mafaroca is an old word, for it is recorded as Span. 
mazorca "the distaff with its flax" in Alcal&, where it 
is also given as an Arabic word. Whatever its origin, 
it is older than the discovery of the New World, and 
it was very early applied to any plant which forms 
tufted ears, such as Guinea corn. Hence Columbus, 

* "Di-«e outTO nutntimeiito, on todo o BrsEil, natural da mesma terra, 
a que OB indioB ehamam ubaltm, que € o milho de Guini, que em Portugal 
i-hnmiiTn labuTTo . . . Flantam oa Fortivuezca eete mUlia para matenca aoa 
cavallos, e criaclo das gaUmliBa e cabraa, oreUiBs e parcoa; e aos aegnx de 
Guin€ d9o por fruta, oe ouaea o nio auerem por mantimento Mndo o 
melhor da sua terra," Trataao deterivtho ao Branl «m 1687, Bio de Janeiro 
1879, p. 162. 

■ Dteada prinurini da Ai^ Llaboa lA2ft, Ur. UI, cap. 8, to 1.4S b. 

■ Ramudo, vol. I, fol. 115 a. 

* Ibid., foL 117 b. 
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in his Third Voyage, of 1498, said of maize "it is a 
seed which makes an ear like a ma^orca, of which I 
brought some back and of which there is now a great 
quantity in Spain."^ H. J. Bleek* records a Port. 
mazirri "maize," which is apparency the local East 
African word, and derived from mafaroea. We can 
now follow up Port, magaroea in the African languages. 

Koelle' records Bomu, Munio, Nguru, Ngodsin 
m6»drmi, Kanem mdzarmi, Pika dH mdsiUi, Karekare dd 
maaar, Doai mdaarbi, Kamuku limdtara, pi. amdaara, 
Isuwu mbdzi, Duala mhd»ij Baseke mpdd^, Musentandu, 
Nyombe mdaa, Babuma mdga, Kasands mdza, Basunde 
tdngu, pi. magdngu, Angola disa, pi. mdsa, Lubalo mdga 
leind^le, Kandin Ubifra mdtar, dimdtara, Tumbuktu 
mdtara hama, Mandara, Ba^mi mdaar, Hausa mdtdrd, 
Salum mdtdra, Qoburu baeri mdsar, Kano mazardi, pi. 
mazarddfi, Undaza e^dngu, pi. ma^dngu, Arabic at Adirar 
mdka, at Beran makdri, Sarar pumatd^i, mumbawo, Pepel 
bumdd^a, bumbawa, Kanyop biimdgi. To these must 
be added Arabio-Hassania, Soninke, Pular, Bambara 
maka, Wolof makande. Thus we see that the Port. 
mataroca is found in West, Central, and East Africa, 
throt^h the forms mosara, maaa, maidai, maka. The 
latter, obviously the Arabicized form, occurs again in 
India in Hindustani makka, makai, and similarly 
throughout India,* which shows that from Africa it 
was transferred to India; but we have also in Africa 
Eikongo mahindi, Swahili mahtndi "Indian com," 
which is of Arabic origin, and may refer to India or 
the West Indies. 

Port. ma(aroca was originally apphed to "Guinea 
com," as may be seen from the few cases, mostly in 



p. 32. 

■ Ttu LampiagtM of MomhiUshc, t^ondon 18M, p. 91. 
> PoiwUta Afnemm, London ISfti. 
• Sm Watt, vol. VI*. p. 327. 
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Portugaeae territory, where maaa, or some such form, 
refers to Guinea oom. We have Bola hUmUd, Sarar 
pamUd, Fepel bomddsat Bii^ada mddya^ Fadsade mdka~ 
dye, Kabundo mdd^o, Legba misi, Kaure mi«e, Ejamba 
meze, but more particularly Museatandu mdsa moam- 
h&la, Lubalo mdaarnhdla, Soi^o, Eisama mdsa mam' 
hdloy Bidsogo nimai, nim&dei, Wun mmagi. Fortu- 
nat^ we can show, by dooumeutary evidence, that the 
Portngaese word for "Guinea com" ia older than for 
" maize." In the first place, the mtwa form for " Guinea 
eom" is exceptional. Over an enormous territory 
other words are used, especially at the Guinea coast, 
where the plant was first fotuid by the Portugruese. 
In Pigafetta's account of the Kingdom of Congo,' in 
1591, we find mention of "mazza di Congo" and "mazza 
manputo" "maize," that is "Portugal grain."* An- 
drew Battell* wrote about the same time: "They 
have four sorts of oom in Congo. The first is called 
Maaanga, and it growetb upon a straw as big as a reed, 
and hath an ear a foot long, and is like hempseed. The 
second is called Masembala. This is of great increase, 
for of one kernel there springs four or five canes, which 
fU-e ten foot high, and they bear half a pint of com 
apiece. This grain is as big as tares, and very good. 
Thirdly, they have another that groweth low like grass, 
and is very like mustard-seed: and this is the best. 
They have also the great Guinea wheat, which they 
call Maa^mpoto. This is the least esteemed." Three 
of the varieties mentioned by Battell were introduced 
from other continents, and only one, masembala, is 
our Guinea com. From this it follows that mazza of 
Pigafetta is merely an abbreviation of Port, mazaroaa 
"ear of Guinea oom, Guinea com itself." 

* RflotfoM dd namt di Congo tt dtOe dreotwieine eontratU, Roma 1£91. 
■ Book n, chap. I, ibid., p. 40. 

* Tht Stranoe AdnerOttrf of Andrtw BatUU iffLeigk (_Th* Hatlnvt Soeiitt), 
London 1001, p. 67. 
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It is a curious fact that Columbus did not use the 
word maize before his Third Voyage, after which it 
beoomes universal. He always referred to it as panizo 
"millet," the oorrespondiag word to Port, "milho" or 
"milho de magaroea." It has generally been asBumed 
that mahiz, maiz is a Cmb word, but that is entirely 
out of the question. The Tupi forms abati, awati, 
atoassi, avatn, havatsi^ and the Carib forms anacki, 
anahi, afi<Ke,* especially Galibi atoassi, luBular Carib 
awaSi,' are unquestionably derivatives of avoiS "maize 
plantation" of the Maya languages,* which itself is a 
compound of au "to sow" and the Central American 
ix "maize." Maiz is not a corruption of the Carib 
forms, because it occurs in Breton's Dictionary side 
by side with awaSi, namely, mdrichi, aoudchi "bled 
d'Inde, autrement de Turquie." Wherever two words 
occur for the same thing, one is under suspicion. But 
maiz, in use by the Spaniiu*ds, spread over America, 
and many Carib tribes in the interior of South America 
have lost awaSi entirely, and keep only maiz; hence we 
have Mehinaku, Kustenau, Waura, Yaulapiti maiki, 
but Aueto, Camayura avatat.^ In all the other Carib 
languages, not recorded in the sources above, the form 
awaSi prevails, but in Arawak we have, as in Insular 
Carib, marichi. This is the form imposed by the 
Spanish, from the Portuguese form for "Guinea com," 
which itself is from Port, mazaroca or its Arabic equiva- 
lent, as recorded in AIcalA, and centuries older than 
the discovery of America. It must not be forgotten 

' L. Adam. MaUriavx pour sernr d ritabttiamunt cTntm fframiiMitr* eom- 
parit det diaUelet de la f<mia4 T*j)i, Parii 1896, in BibliolMqiu KnywicU^M 
amtrieabu, t<^ XVIII, p. 83. 

* L. Adun, Maitriata pour aenir d Vttaiiinemetit Swna graaoMin eaM- 
parttdttdiautiMdelafaiHuatCanbt, Faru 1893, In BtUiolM^tM UnptutigM 
omMeotw, Tol. XVII, p. 93. 

* K. von den Steinen, dU BaJealri-Spraeli^ LKpiiKl892, p. 46. 
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that "Guinea oom" was grown in Spain long before 
the discovery of maize, and the appellation maize for 
the "Indian oom" rests on a misunderstanding of a 
passage in Peter Martyr's First Decade: "Panem et 
ex frumento quodam panico, cuius est apud Insubres 
et Qranatenses Hispanos maxima oopia, non magno 
disorimine confioiunt. Est huius panicula longior 
spithama, in aoutum tendens, lacerti fere crassitudine. 
Qrana miro ordine a natura confixa, forma et eorpore 
pisum legumen aemulantur: ^bent acerba: ubi matu- 
nierunt, nigerrima effioiuntur: fraota, oandore niuem 
exuperant: mamum, id fmmenti genus appellant."^ 
This is translated by F. A. MaoNutt:' "The islanders 
also easily make bread with a kind of miUet, similar 
to that which exists plenieously amongst the Milanese 
and Andalusians. This millet is a little more than a 
palm in length, ending in a point, and is about the 
thickness of the upper part of a man's arm. The grains 
are about the form and size of peas. While they are 
growing, they are white, but become black when ripe. 
When ground they are whiter than snow. This kind 
of grain is called maiz." The translation is absurd. 
Peter Martyr said before that the Indians made bread 
of yuca, "which they out into pieces, mash and knead." 
Then he goes on to say: "They also make a bread, tn 
sometohat the same manner (non magno discrimine), 
from a kind of millet, of which there is a great quantity 
in Milan and Andalusia. . . This grain is called maize." 
Peter Martyr mistook the Indian muze for the "Gui- 
nea com" (sorghum vulgare), and applied to it the 
name which was already current in Spain or Portugal. 
Now let us turn baok to Columbus' statement in 1498: 
" Maize is a seed which makes an ear like a magorca, 
which I brought there and of which there is now a great 
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deal in Spain." It is perfectly clear that Columbus 
brought some mahiz to Spun, where it vas growing 
before 1498. But from where did he bring it? Col- 
umbus is talking of wine which the Indians brought 
and which he supposed was made of maize, etc. Col- 
umbus knew that in Africa wine was made of " Guinea 
com," and he supposed that the same was the case 
here. In his First Voyage Columbus says, under 
OetobOT 16, "I have no doubt that they sow and 
harvest millet (panizo) all the year," which shows 
eonolusively that, if he saw maize in the West Indies, 
be mistook it for millet. On November 6 the Journal 
refers apparently to Columbus' statements of October 
16 and November 4, and speaks of millet as eso miemo 
panizo, " that very millet," for which some later manu- 
scripts add, "a graio. which the Indians call maiz." 
But let us compare the two passages: 



Columbiu. The Journal. 

iaU mu7 Tcrde y lluui t LatiemmuyfMUTnra 

, y no pODgo dudk que de mqudlai maouB y fexoa . 

todo el alio aunibnai puiiso y eogm, muy divenaa do Tm nuoMrM, 

- - • • , Oct ■■ — - " 



1, pt. I, ToL I, p. 22 t. 



I panuQ, 
vol. I, p. 



Nov. 



Coltunbus did not say that he saw any maize; he 
simply surmised that Guinea com grew there the year 
round. The editor of the Journal jumped to the con- 
clusion that Columbus described maize "eso mismo 
panizo." When, therefore, Columbus in 1498 spoke of 
having taken mahiz "there, and there is now a great 
de^ of it in Spain," he coiild have referred only to 
Guinea corn, which he had brought yeiurs before from 
Africa, and which, he had no doubt, also grew in the 
West Indies. Not until the Third Decade, that is, 
in 1511, did Peter Martyr distinguish between maize 
and Guinea com, when he said "bread of maize, which 
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is like bread made of Milan nullet."' It is doubtful 
whethw Columbus in 1498 knew the difference between 
millet and maize. Wlien maize became actually known, 
the African name, from the Portugniese word for 
"Guinea com," was firmly and ineradicably attached 
to it, and it even entered into the languages of the 
American Indians, who came more nearly under Spanish 
influence. 

Not an author dared after that to use any other 
word for maize, no matter of what country in America 
he wrote. Pigafetta, who set out in 1519 to circum- 
navigate the world, gives maiz as the Tupi word for 
grain.* How unreliable he is, Is shown by the fact 
that he also says of them, "they live in certain long 
houses which they call boij, and sleep in cotton ham- 
mocks called amtiche. . . They have boats called canoe."* 
The words are all from Peter Maxtyr and refer to 
Hispaniola, if to anything at all in America. What 
is interesting about them Is that they were given to 
Pigafetta by the pilot, Johane Camagio, or Carvalho, 
who had lived in that land for four years,* and who 
apparently had introduced some words among the 
Tupis, as we shall lata: see. Pigafetta could not tear 
himself away from an older tradition, even when his 
information was not received from his pilot, hence he 
tells of the Tupia that "they make bread from the 
marrowy substance of trees, which is not very good, 
and is found between the wood and the buk and 
resembles buttermilk curds."' This is identical witb 
the description of the production of s^o, as given by 
Odoric of Pordeuone, and in no way refers to any 
bread obtained from a plant in Brazil. Pigafetta ^so 

I "Mafaio pvw, qui ett nti paakmii Insulwr," III. 3. 

• Robotaon, op. ett., toL I, p. 44. 

• IHd., p. 40. 

• Ibid., p. 42. 
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calls the Indian ^ng eadch,'^ and near the Antarotio 
Pole he found people called Canibali.* 

Cortes used the vords maiz, canoa and caciqtte in 
1519 as a matter of course in relation to things seen 
in Mexico, but he has not a word to say about tobacco. 
Not until after 1552 is there any distant reference to 
the smoking of tobacco in Mexico. Bemal Diaz del 
Castillo says that after Montezuma had partaken of 
his dinner he smoked liquid amber wrapped in leaves 
called tabaco, which put him to sleep.' Qomara, who 
wrote his Conquiata de Mexico in 1562 and fully des- 
cribed Montezuma's repast in the chapter, "De la 
Umpieza y majestad con que se servfa Motezuma," 
has not a word to say about his smoking. And yet 
it would be surprising if at that time smoking had not 
been universal in Mexico, since Cortes brought Negroes 
with him to Mexico/ and the Negroes, who were 
inveterate smokers, soon swarmed over Mexico and 
Iraded it over the Indians.' And yet, Fray Toribio 

> Itrid.. p. 40. 

• Ibid., p. «. 

> 'TamfaMn le ponlan en la meea tres cft&utoa muy pintados ^ dondOB, y 
dentro trafan liquidimbar r«vudto con unaa yerbas que se dice labaeo 7 
cuando acababa de comer, deepute que le hablau cantado y bailado, y 
alcada la meea, tomaba el humo de uno de aqueUoe caButos, y muy poco, 
y con ello se dormla," La Cottquiata de Ntieoa ElapaHa, Paris, Buenos Aires 
I1912TI, vol. II, p. 34, in BiMioUea eoondmiea de Mtieot etaMlanot. 

• "Habta tambien doedentoe islefios de Cuba para carga y eervido, dertoa 
negrOB y algunaa indias," in chapter, "Los hombree y navtee que Cortte 
llev6 & la conquiata." 

• "La cuarta plapa fu^ loa eaipixtpua 6 estanderoa y negne; que luego que 
la tierra se reparti6, loe conquistadorea pusieron ea sub repartimientos y 
pueblos i dlos encomendadce ciiados 6 negrta para cobrar los tributoa y 
para oitender en granjerias, y estoa reaidian y reeiden en loe pueblos, y 
aunque por la mayor parte son labradores de fispatla, aci en esta Nueva 
Espafia ee enaefiorean y mandan k los seBores y principalea naturalee; y 
pwque no quoria escribir sua defectos, dizo que me parece & loe opresores 
e^pdanoe que afliEian al pueblo de Israel, porque en todo les aemeja en 
las obnu y en el uaoer de loa ladriUoa. Tambien son como las moscas 
gravlriinaB de la cuarta pl^a de Beipto que a^viaba la caaa de Farson 
y de sus siervos: y de esta plan iiie corrompida la tierra: blen aai estoa 
ealpixgvt* que digo agravian i foe aeliorea naturales y & todo el pueblo, y 
anai se hacen servir y temer mis que d fueeen seflorea naturales, y nunca 
otra cosa hacen eino dcmandar, y nunca eetin contentos a do estfin y allegan; 
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de Motolioia, who complains of the presence of these 
Negroes soon after 1541, and who has carefully describ- 
ed all the aromatic plants in use, especially liquid 
amber, does not aay a thing about tobacco, but says 
only that the Indiana of New Spain wrap the liquid 
amber in large leaves, apparently any kind of large 
leaves, and use it as perfume or cure diseases with it.^ 
This proves conclusively that tobacco was not common 
in Mexico in the middle of the sixteenth oentury. 

While maiz and tabaco were traveling merely as words 
over America, the banana plant itself spread with 
amazing rapidity throughout the two Americas. 

The Arabs introduced the banana into Spain, where 
it was cultivated in the twelfth century.' Unquestion- 
ably the banana was early known in Africa, even if it 
was not native there. In the Sudan and in the Congo 
we find, however, that the large variety becomes wide 
spread through Spanish or Portuguese influence, since 
corruptions of platano are found over a large terri- 
tory. We have Mwi balanda, Agni, Quimini baranda, 
Abe, Afema, Agni bonda, Baule, Agni manda, Teui, 



BUS nuika ejonpl 



iada de moacas por 



. . en aer pensosoa y no uber baoer aadm ain. 

mandar; singaiKMi que cmnen la mid que labran laa abejas, esto ea, que no 
tea baata euanto loe pobne Indioa jpueden dar, nno que siempre son bnportu- 
noB, eomo moacas gravlsiinaa. En los afioa primeroa eran (tan) absolutoa 
Mtos ealpixqtua en maltratar los indioa y en enviarioa cargadoe leioa tierra, 
y poni^ndolos en otros trabajos, de loe cualea haitos murieron," Memoridlea 
di Fran Toribio de Motalmia, published by Garcia Pimentel, M£iico, ParfB, 
Uadrid 1903, cap. 2, p. 22 f. 

■ "Aqul en estoa montw se hallan irboles de pimienta: difleren de la da 
Ualabar, que no requema tanto ni cs tan flna, pero ea pimienta natural 
m&B doncel que la otra. Tambien hay canda: la canela ta mikB blajica y 
mfla KordilU. Hay muchas montaliBS de irtxiles de liquedAmbar: son 
hennoaos bbcdaa y muchoe de elloa muy altos: tiene la hoja como hoja 
de yedia: el licor que de elloe sacan se llama liquedambar. loa indios lo 
llaman xueki 6 eotollh (xtuhiocoKitih): es suave en olor y medidnable: ea 
virtud y predoso entre loa indioa. Los indios de la Nueva Eepa&a m^clanlo 
con an meema cortesa para lo cuajar, que no lo quieren Uquido, y hacen 
unoa panes envueltoa en unas hojas grandes: usan de ello pus olona, 
y tambien curan con ello algnnas enfeimedadee," ibid., cap. 56, p. 158. 

■ Le Ixnt de VAgTwdture tf Ibty^U-Awm, edited by J. Cl&nent-Mullet, 
voL II, p. 368. 
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Mande banana, Zema, Afema &ana, etc. The small 
variety, known as "plantain," spread from India east- 
ward to the Congo, hence northward, as the lingnistio 
development shows. Sanskrit kadali, which is also 
found in sevo'al Dravidlan languages, and as kela, 
kala, kula in modem Hindu languages, for the banana, 
occurs as akondro in Malagassy, whence comes Swahili 
mkungu, Bangi lo-komo, Lolo ngunda, Poto int^unda, 
Kongo di-kondo, pi. man-kondo, etc. From the Bantu 
languf^es it goes north, among the Negro languages, 
and we get Ewe aka4v, Tchi kwadu, Ga akwadu, 
Yoruba oggyedeh, Dahome kokire, Ooua mgogo, Meky- 
ibo, Abure, !^ama koko. These latter languages are 
on the Guinea Coast, and many of these form thdr 
plural of names by prefixes.^ The most common 
prefix seems to be some form of ma. We find, how- 
ever, a lai^e number of Guinea Coast languages dis- 
playing a h prefix, whether this has a plural value or 
not. We found this in boero for the usual aiora or 
aara "snuff." Thus we should expect a form hakoko 
for koko somewhere, but unfortunately the material is 
scant on the word "banana." Indeed, Kongo makondo 
woiild be expected somewhere in its neighborhood to 
produce the form hakoko. 

One gets a good idea of how rapidly plants become 
aoolimated. from Oviedo's account of the cassia and 
banana. In the edition of 1535' he says that there 
were native cassia in these islands, but that the Span- 
iards had introduced, apparently from Africa or Asia, 
the cultivated kind, which had multiplied enormously, 
and every ship returning to Spain carried barrels full 
of cassia. The first tree in the island was in the 
monastery of San Francisco, in the city of De la Vega. 
In the edition of 1626 Ovledo tells of the egg plants 

I F. W. H. Migeod. TJU Lmtouagu of WtH Afiita, London 1011, voL I, 
p. 180. 
> lib. Vm, cap. I. 
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that were brought from Spain, that they had become 
as natural to the soil as Quinea was to the Negroes.' 
Indeed, in the last edition Oviedo said that there was 
no use brii^g egg plant seeds to America, because 
they were as natural to America as Quinea was to 
Negroes, and far better than those that grew in Spain.* 
In the edition of 1626 he also speaks of the banana 
as follows: "There are some plants which the Chris- 
tians call platanoi." Then f oUows their description, and 
then, "they are not native to these parts, but the 
first were brought from Spain, and they have multi- 
plied to such an extent that it is a marvel to see their 
abundance in these islands, and on the mainland, 
wherever there are settlements of Christians."* In 
the edition of 1535 he mentions the several varieties 
whioh developed out of the banana or plantain, for 
he seems to describe both, and of their origin he says, 
" They are not native to these parts, nor do they know 
their name. . These were brought from the Great 
Canaries in the year 1516 by the Reverend Fray 
Thomas de Berlanga of the Order of Preachers to 
this oity of San Domingo, and from here they have 
spread to the other settlements of this island and in 
all the other settlements of the ChristianB, and were 
taken to the mainland, and everywhere else, and they 
have done very well, and there is not a man in these 
parts, the owner of a ranch, who has not a great lot of 

■ "CalabBGu y va«njenas de Espafia ay muebas que ae han faecho d' 
la sunimU delaa que ae Ueuaron de Eepafia pcro las verenjenaa acertaroa 
en su tiem 7 m lea tan natural como aloa nesroa Guinea," cap. LXXX, 



' "Verenjenaa: deataa no «a meneater tiaer mas nmiente dellaa, porque 
ac& lea ea tan natural, 6 i an propteaito eata tierra, como i loa negro* la 
Guinea, fMvque acfi ae nacen muy mejor quo «i E^pafla, y un pU de vennjena 
tnra dos i tree 6 mae aBoe, dando siempra verenjenaa, 6 Ibb unaa estan 
peqndiaa i laa otTaa mayorea 4 otraa estan «n dor. Yo he tMo altunoa 
riia de verenjenas muy maa ahoa que la comun tBtatura de un hombic. 
En flu se hacen mejor que en parte alguna de Espalla," edition of 18S1, 
vol. I, p. 373. 

• Pol. xljij a. 
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them. I think in my ranch thwe are four thousand of 
them, and there are larger ranches than mine. . . As I 
said, the first were brought from the Oreat Canaries, 
and I saw them here in the Monastery of San Fran- 
oisoo in 1520." In less than twenty years they had 
become universal in America. 

We turn to their name in the Indian languf^es, and 
shfdl take them in the order of their phonetic proximity 
to platano. We have Arawak prdttana, platena, 
Piapoco parcUuna, Galibi paratanon, parantana, Bara 
parana, Oyampi palanit, Manao, Bar£, Araiofi banana, 
Uirina panala, Culino banara, Paas^, Cocamas, Pebas 
pdnara, Coenina bandura, Roueouyenne paruru, Gari- 
jona balulu, paru, Qalibi halulura, paru, paluru, Car- 
iniaca palitlu, Piaroa paruru.^ These lai^uages of the 
northern part of South America show how Span. 
platano has led to the universal word banana. Galibi 
baccuccu, which refers to the gmall bananas, and which 
is found as Oyapock baco, Oyampi bacome, Tupi pacoba, 
Apiaoas pacowa, Puri bahohj Coroada bacoeng, is ob- 
viously due to African ba~koko, which, as we have already 
seen, refers to the plantain. In the other Indian lan- 
guages there is a great variety of words for "banana," 
which are not derived from platano. According to 
that myopic philology which judges only from phonetio 
precedence, the universality of banana words in the 
Carib-Tupi languages would be a prima facie proof of 
the existence of the plant in America before the sepa- 
ration of the Caribs from the Tupis, which was prob- 
ably many milleniuma before the Christian era, whereas 
we know absolutely that the first bananas were intro- 

■ B. Tav«re-Aeosta (En «I Svr, Ciudtd-Bollvsr 1907, p. 47) kddi the 
following: Gartzau jtarma, Y«banuui fodurru, Maeo fdhUu, Puinabe 
tootpalot, Muuiritare pddumt, Uwibo pnUono, Y&bftaro idnfbm, Cuibft 
bautuna, Baria pdnara, Siliba plddma, UandauacK parano, Tunanaeo 
'^TmMopofkni, AywnAu - -'- " '■-• - " -• ■ 

(VONlan, GampI paHanti 

tiii, Cocaima panara. 
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duoed into the New World in 1516, and that in 1535 
the fruit was one of the most oommon ones of tropioat 
and sub-tropioal America. 

It is interesting to read of the oontroverBy between 
Humboldt and the botanists as to the antiquity of 
the banana in America. When Humboldt was worsted 
in his argument, he tried to prove the presence of the 
banana in America before its discovery from the fact 
that Tamanaoo paruru, Maypuri arata were native 
words.' We have already seen that paruru is derived 
from platana, and Maypuri arata is unquestionably a 
corruption of pratana. De CandoUe decided against 
Humboldt, and to do so he had to insist that Qaroil- 
asBO, who said that the banana was cultivated in Peru 
before the conquest, was mistaken. 

Thus it appears that the banana, imported into 
America in 1516, was very abundant in the islands 
and on the mainland in 1626, and universal in 1535. 
But articles of vice, such as tobaeoo, wine, etc., have 
the tendency to spread even more rapidly than articles 
of food. The havoc played by liquor among savages 
immediately after their contact with the white man 
is too well established to need any doeumentary proof. 
But such proof, fortunately, is abundant in the case of 
the consumption of tobacco by the Indians. We first 
turn to its use in Brazil. 

Thevet, who passed the year 1555 in Brazil, was 
the first to give a description of the tobacco and its 
use. According to him the plant, called petun by the 
Indians, was rolled up and smoked just like a cigar, 
and this is borne out by the picture which he gave of 
Indians picking the leaves and smoking. The Indian 
men, sometimes also the women, draw in the smoke 
through the mouth and emit it through the nose, 

> balanfqiu rauonmie, Paris, Genjnra 1866, 
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"which attraots and distils the superfluous humon 
of the brain." The Christiana had acquired the habit, 
althoug'h at first it caused them uneasinesB. The sav- 
^es use the leaves of the plant in diseases, especially 
in case of wounds and ulcers.^ L6ry tried to pick 

* "Auaat que m mettra en chemin, Oa ont tiw hnbe fort diifuliere, Vi'II> 
appelUt Pthm, laqtielle «t tiw-vtUte k pliHteun cbowe. lu la eutluait 
auee k^ok, «t la nwttSt adcber daaa leun loMttea: et m vamt «n eerte 
wnte. EUe estant ariehe, Ui en enudopeot quelqm qvUiti dana vne fualUe 
de Palmier, foit nande, en fataam vn roulleau deb kmcueoT d'vne cbandelle: 
pnia mettana le leu par vn bout, en hnmoit la fumee par la bouebe, et la 
rendent par le nes, k cauae qu'dle attire rt f ut diatOler lea humeuia >up«rtuB 
du cerueau: et meamement fut paaser la kM et faim pour qudque t«mpa, 

ani est caoM qu'ila en vient ordinalnmMit: mesmei oi parlant auee voua, 
B en tirent la fumee, et puis parlcnt et recomnmcent ainai ploi de deux 
cena fola, tenana talle contwiaiiice: et leur est de grand iouica meamca 
anana it la gverrc^ pour obuier aoz vapeun et autrea incfimoditei qui poor- 
K^Mit ae pr ooo ntw par lea cbendni, lea f«nmea en vamt auari, maia pea 
Bouuoit. Or ri I'on prend de eeate fumee plui que de ndaon, eUe raterte et 
enjrnre. ne plua ne mtrina que font lee fumeea de quelque fort vin, k eeluy qui 
le tire longoamnit. Lea Chreatleu qui sont pardeli, en aont manda, utcmt 
qi^au commoiceDtent I'vaaea n'm est point sana danger, pource qu'aoant 
qu'oB y soEt aceouBtumi, elle cause grandee aueore et foibheav, ii 



Attgoumoiaiiu. 

dlz ana aprea qi 

foUea de me voulcrir faire aecrmie, l , 

seruent dee fndllea de ceate plante (comme qudquea vna ont deecrit): 
prindpalement ceux qui ont playee et uleerea: Car die n'a autre vertu ou 
t/Hevx, sinon ee que ie voua ay dit. Dauantage, ie suia eabatur d'autm 
qui recttent auoir deux aorta de Ptiun, acauoir maale et f«nelle, CMome 
parauenture se poumrient trouuer autrea Simplee, mesme qudquee arbrea 
fruictien, eonune aont les Palmiers, otk ie ne doute qu'll n'y ait masle, 
et femelle. Maia qufit au Pattm, c'est vne chose mal entenduB k eux. Et 
ne fault mettre icy en admiratiO, que I'Tne plante soit plua haulte, ne les 
foefflMr' ' ' ■ ■ .... ™ . ..- -. 

Pwecsi 



peidt tint de Teau (ee que le ne Teoxniarjiruiai bien que de toutea autrea 

on. 
aai 

■OUT! 

, .-,-. . • le 

beriM de Pthm aelche, mmmmnA (an paya de la Floride, dont 



nerbaa du monde: nais d'en tirer de I'fauile, c'est se moqucr. 
Empiiiques, Alchcmistes, tireun de qulnte eacenc^ on Antim 

le peusHBt faire aeerofre. Et us certain Italian oui a ai eurleu 

de la propifett de cesta herbs, raeonte la frius lourde boards de tout le mcKide, 
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a quarrel with Tfaevet on the real value of petun, but 
he substantiaUy gave the same account of it, except 
that he had not seen any women smoking it.^ Stade 

fdante de Petu» ik 'la Floride, njr mille lieufii fc la ronde. Somme, 1«b Sauiuges, 
UMC kaquBls i'ay long tamps conucni, n'vaent ne appliquent cwte faerlra 
PehmiMM, « tutn cnose, que pour la eSeta cy deasiu dedu-ez, et de 
laquelle toui voya ty daasus le pourtraict au nature]," A. Thevet, La 
CotmogmphU UnivenOe, Paris 1S7«, Uu. XXI, vol. II, fol. 929 f. "Autra 
■ingulariti d'une herbe, qu'ila nommeut en leor langue PHun, laquelle Us 
portent wdiuairement auac euz, pow ce qu'ib I'estiiiient mwueUleiuanent 
proffltable k plurieun choMs. Elle reBsemble i notre bucloMe. Or Oa 
cudllent sogBeuaement ceste herbe et la font seicher & rorobre dana leun 
peUtea eabannee. Ia numiere d'«n uur est telle. Ih enueloppent, eetant 
■mche, qoelque quantity da ceate herbe en une fueille de paunto, qui ert 
fort grande, et la rollent comme de la longueur d'une chandelle, ptiia mettent 
le leu par un bout, et en recoiuent la fumte par le nei, et par la bouche. 
Elle est fort salubre, diaent ila, pour faire diatuler et consumer lea humeuia 
anperfluea du cn-ueau. Dauantage priae en ceste f a^S fait passer la fidm et 
la aotf pour qudque tonpa. Parquoy Us en usent ordinairement, n 
J n. J .__._. . .1 ... ■ - ita f umfie, I . 

. _ , .... „ ^.jol'autre 

en guen«, ou elle ae tronue trOBcOmode. Les fenunea n'en uaent aucunement. 
Vray est, que si Ton prend trop de ceate fum4e ou parfun, elle enteate et 
enyure, comme le tumet d'un fort vin. Les ChrestienB estans auiourd'huy 
par deli aont deuenua merueilleuaement frians de eeate herbe et parfun: 
combien qu'au commencement I'uaage n'eat aana danger auant que Ton y 
aoit accouatuni4: car ceste fum€e cause sueura et foibleesea, iusques k tombv 
enquelqueayncope: ee que i'ay experiments en moymeeme. Et n'eat tant 
cstrfige qu'il semble, car 11 se trouue asste d'autree fruits qui offensent le 
cerveau, combien qu'ils aoyent dellcats et bona 4 maiieer," A. Thevet, 
Lea HiwdariUz dc la France ArUareliqtu, ed. by P. GaSarel, Paris IS78, 

1 "Pour reagard dee simples, que ceste terre du Breell produit, il y en a 
un entre lee autrea que nos ToUoupirMmbaouUs, nonunent P«fun, lequel 
crolst de la facon et un peu plus haut que nostre erande ozellle, a les fueUlea 
aaaez semblables, mais encore plus approchantes de celles de consolida malor. 
Ceste herbe, k cause de la slnguliere vertu que vous entendrez qu'elle a, 
est en grande estime entre lea sauvages: et void comme ils en usent. Apres 
qu'ila Pont cueillie, et par petites poigneee pendue et fait secher en leure 
maiaons, en prenant quatre ou cinq fueilles, leequelles ila enveloppent dans 
une autre grande fueille d'arbre, en fa;on de cornet d'espice: mettans Ion 
le feu par le petit bout, et le mettant alosi un peu allum6 dans leurs bouchea, 
ila an tirent en ceste fa;on la fumee, laquelle, combien qu'elle leur reasorte 
par leun narinea et leun levree troueea, ne laisse pas neantmoina de tellement 
les SQStanter, que prindpalement s'ile vont 4 la guerre, et que la necessity 
les presse, ils seront trois ou quatre iours sans se nourrir d'autre chose. 
Vray est ^n'lle en usent encor pour un autre esgard: car parceque cela 
leur fait diatiller lea humeurs superfluea du cerveau, vous ne verriez gueres 
nos Bresfliens nans avoir, non seulement chascun un comet de ceste herbe 
pendu au col, mais aussi A toutee lea minutee: et parlant ft vous, cela leur 
servant de contenance, ils en hument la fumee, laquelle, comme i'ay dit 
(euz reserrans aoudain la bouche) leur reaaort par le nei et par lea levres 
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mentionB, in 1559, bitHn, with whioh the soothsi^erfl 
fumi^ted their tammaraka, that is, rattle.' SoareB, 
in 1587, desoriboB the smoking of tobacco, whioh the 
Indians eall petume, in an identical mannOT.* 

It is here, in Brazil, that we get consistently the 
correct story of the plant, which is used as a styptic 
in wounds and, like an errhine, to purge the head, that 

is, we get precise^ the description of the Arab. J\_. U 

tvbbdq. But Stade brings it in connection with the 
wizard's rattle, the tammaraka, and this is already 
mentioned in Pigafetta as itanmaraea "bell,"' from 
ita "stone" and maraea "rattle;" but this, in its turn, 
is nothing but Prat, matraca "rattle." If the very 
wizard rattle is of Portuguese origin, how much more 
must petume be of Portuguese origin I This word is 



.- e de PtltM, i'ay Muti qu'elle ruuaia et ^x6a biwi d'avmr faim. Au 

nato, oombloL qu'on appdla nudntMunt par defft la Nieotimie, ou herb« 
i la nyna Pitim, tant ren faut toutcaMi que w aoit d« eeluy do&t ie parl^ 
qu'au oontraire, outre que etm deux plantea n'ont rien da cominun, ny ta 
forme ny en propdoti, «t qu'aueri I'auteur de la Uaimm RiaHqits, Uv. 2, 
ehap. 79, afferme que la NieotUau (laqudle dit>-il retiattt ce niMn de monsieur 
Nicot, qui in«mier renToya de Portunl en Franca) a mU asportte de la 
Floride, dirtante de plus de mil lieuea de noetre terre du Breail (car touU Is 
mtre deoz])^ enctoe y aril que qoelc^ue rachercbe que i'a^ 

noe. E 
I, qu'Il 

—. , : die , 

t mentiou reaa amble au pourtrait qu'U en fait falre en sa ConnogniMe, 
i'ea di autant que de la Nicotiaue; tolonent qu'en ce caa ie ne hii concede 
pas ce au'il prvtend: aaaavcdr qu'U ait eetd Ie |«emier qui a appcati de la 
sraine de Pdtm en Pnoce: ou buhI ft cause du bolt, i'catime qua mat 
aiaemeot ca simple pounrft odstre," J. de lAy, HUoin tCun fotagt faid 
e» la Tem dti BfIM,9A. by P. O^ard, Paris 1880, vtA. II, p. 23 S. 

1 "Wann sle dann alia b^ cdnander son, ao nimiA v dann rin iedvn arin, 
Tammaraka sondeclich una banuchert ea mit bsude. welcha rie Bfltte 
nennen," K. Klapfd, N. radfrmams md B. Stadta Rrimt Jn SAdomsriea. 
ieB9 bU ttU, Stut^art ISfiS, p. 188. 

* Op. eit., cap. lU. 

* Robartaon, op, eit., vol. I, p. 44. 
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universal in the Tupi langfuages. Adam' gives 
Quarani petym, Abatledme pety, Barbosa pelima, 
Brazilian pyiyma, Chaffanjon pitima, Emerillon petime, 
Oyampi pet&n, and yet it will be shown that these are 
mere corruptions of a Portugese word. 

We have already seen that the Arabic word which 
leads to tobacco, derives its origin from its glutinous 
quality. The corresponding Low Latin word for a 
substance of glutinous quality ia biiumen. We have 
the glosses' "heiumen guttae, alii piculam, alii resinam 
dicunt, lutum." The eighth century Anglo-Saxon 
glosses* have "hitumen liim," while the OHGerman 
gl(rases* read "lim gluten, viseus hiitLmen" so that 
there is not the slightest doubt that bii-amen was used 
for any sticky mass. Hence we have OFrenoh hetun 
"mud," OSpan. hetun "wax, pitch," Port, hetume "Kuy 
pasty substance." At the end of the fifteenth century 
the Arabic influence in medicine was not yet extinct 

« 
in Portugal and Spain, and if the Arab. J \ L tuhh&q^ 

passed into their languages in all its different signifi- 
oances connected with that aromatic plant, then 
hetume must have acquired the same various meanings. 
It is this word which was taken by the Portuguese, 
with the tobacco plant, to Brazil, at the same time that 
Portuguese matraca entered into Tupi. The latter fact 
happened before 1519, possibly through that very pilot 
who accompanied Pigafetta on his Voyage around the 
World. Hence tobacco was known there before 1619. 
In 1534 Jacques Cartier made his first voyage to 
Canada. In the description of this voyage' he has 



1890. 

• Gnff, AUhoehdmiKlm SpradudiaU. 

• H. Ulehelftm. Voyage de Jaqim Cartier a» Canada en 1SS4, Faria ISM. 
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not a word to say about the use of tobacco among 
the Canadian Indians, but in the account of his second 
voyage, made in 1536 and 1536, and published in 
1545, he says: "They have also an herb which they 
gather in the summer for the winter and which they 
esteem greatly and which only men use in the following 
fashion. They dry it in the sun, and wear it about 
their necks in a small leather pouch, with a stone or 
wooden pipe; then, at any hour they crush said herb 
to powder, and put it into one end of the pipe, then 
place a piece of charcoal on it and suek through the 
other end, and when the body fills with smoke it 
passes through the mouth and the nostrils as through 
a store pipe, and they say that this keeps them well 
and warm, and they never go without said things. 
We have tried said smoke, and, after we put it into 
our mouth, it felt as though we had put powdered 
pepper upon it, so hot was it.'" 

There would seem to be no escape from the fact 
that tobacco was in common use in Canada before 
1535. As the "Nicotiana tabacum" is not native 
there, it must have been brought &om a distance, 
but t^ere are so many inaccuracies in Cartier's book 
that nothing positive can be said of his account of 
tobacco. According to him, tobacco is smoked only 
in the winter to keep the Indians warm. At the 

' "Ik ont BusBi une hvbe de quoy Qz font gmtd uiiBBtB I'eBti dimnd 

Kur I'yuw. LaQudle Oz estimMit fort et en vsent les hommes seulement «d 
■on que ensuh. Hz la font sdcher au soleil, et la portSt k leur col m vae 
petite peau de bote eu li«i de sac, auec vng cornet de piore ou de boys: 

ak toute heure font pouldre de ladicte herbe, et la mettSt en Tunc dee 
I dudict comet, puis mettent vng charbon de feu devua, et eussent par 
I'autre bout, tant qu'Qz s'empISt le corps de fumde, tallement qii'elle leur 
sort par la bouche, et par les nszilles, c3e psr vng tuyau de chanin6e: et 
disent que cela les tient sains et ehauldanent, et ne vont iamais sans auoir 
sesdietes cboaes. Now auons eeprouuti ladicte fumte, anes laqudle auoir 
mis dedls nostre bouche, semble y suoir mis de Is pouldre de poyure tit 
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same time he mentiona flgs,^ cloves, and cinnamon,* 
orangee, almonds, and apples,' as known to the Indians 
and poBsesfling Indian names. If they knew these 
European and Asiatic plants, there is no wonder that 
they also knew tobacco, especially since Canada had 
been visited by French voyagers before.* But there 
is one oiroumstanoe which casts a doubt on the whole 
story. Of the Indians he says that the people live in 
the commanity of possessions very much as do the 
Brazilians,' and of the maize which they raise he says 
that it is the same as the maize that grows in Brazil.' 
As there exists no printed account of Brazil of as 
early a date as 1545, when Cartier's book was pub- 
lished, the reference, it taken from books, can only 
be to Pigi^etta or Vespucci, but from neither could 
he have gotten the name "Brazil" or the fact that the 
maize of Canada was identical with that of Brazil. 
Obviously, Cartier, like so many Frenchmen before 
him, had been to Brazil, and it is impossible to tell 
whether Cartier is describing the Brazilian or the 
Canadian custom of smoking. 

In 1545 smoking had become fairly universal in 
America, and Benzoni, who visited Central America 
from 1541 to 1556, wrote as follows: "In this island, 
as also in other provinces of these new countries, there 
are some bushes, not very large, like reeds, that pro- 
duce a leaf in shape like that of the walnut, though 
rather larger, which (where it is used) is held in great 
esteem by the natives, and very much prized by the 
slaves whom the Spaniards have brought from Ethi- 
opia. When these leaves are in season, they pick 
them, tie them up in bundles, and suspend them near 

> Ibid., fol. 47 b. 

' Ibid., fol. 48 b. 

■/frU.,foI. 34 b. 

* Ibid., in the IntroducUon, aqwcuUy foL VII fl. 

*iUd., fol.30b. 

•/Md., toLSla. 
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tiieir flre-plaee till they are very dry; and when they 
viah to use them, they take a leaf of their grain (maize) 
and putting: one of the others into it, they roU them 
round tight together; then they set flre to one end, 
and patting the other end into the mouth, they draw 
their breath up through it, wherefore the smoke goes 
into the mouth, the throat, the bead, and they retain 
it as long as they can, for they find a pleasure in it, 
and so much do they fill themselres with this cruel 
smoke, that they lose their reason. And there axe 
some who take so much of it that they fall down as 
if they were dead, and remain the greater part of the 
day or night stupified. Some men are found who are 
content with imbibing only enough at this smoke to 
make them giddy, and no more. See what a pestif- 
erous and wioked poison from the devil this must be. 
It has happened to me several times that, going 
through the provinces of Guatemala and Nicaragua, 
I have entered the house of an Indian who had taken 
this herb, which in the Mexican language is called 
tobacco, and immediately perceiving the sharp fetid 
smell of this truly diabolical and stinldng smoke, I was 
obliged to go away in baste, and seek some other place. 
In La Espafiola and the other islands, when their 
dootors wanted to cure a sick man, they went to the 
place where they were to administer the smoke, and 
when he was thoroughly intoxicated by it, the oure 
was mostly effected. On returning to his senses he 
told a thousand stories, of his having been at the 
council of the gods and other high visions."^ It is 

■ W. H. Smyth, Hitiory 0} Uu Nw World, by Girotono Benmmi (TAc 
HaUiyt SoiMtj/), London 18S7, p. 80 fl., from th« Italian venkin: "Inquvta 
laola, c<»ne in alcune altre Prouinde di questi nuoui paeai, vi aono certi 
arboocdli, oon troppo mndi, Jk modo di canne, 1^ in«ducono vna fogjia 
di fWtua, eotm qvuaU dells noce, perA pid tosto magnore, della quale da' 
panani (doue d coatuma) h teouta in Enadiasma mma, e da kU aehiani 



pnsiata aani, i quali duuio condotti gli Spagnwdi d'E^tiopia. EaMndo 
adunque queate foglie di atagione, le colcono, et lej^^ in maEd, doue fanno 
tuoco le soapeudano, dn' i tanto che aiano ben eemie, e quando le vogliana 
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clear, however, that in this description, in which the 
words tabaeo and boechiti are used, Benzoni repeats 
the information from Oviedo and other earlier writers, 
and repeats the statement that the Negroes were very 
much addicted to the use of the tobacco. 

In 1539 Ferdinand de Soto knew nothing of smoking 
among the Indians of North America.^ Nor does 
Laudoni^e, in 1664, nor John Ribault, in 1566, nor 
De Gourgues, in 1667, know anything about smoking 
in Fiorida.' But Sir John HawMne went in 1564 to 
Florida, and in a r^on where the French had settled 
the Indians were using tobacco: "The Floridians 
when they travell, have a kinde of herbe dried, who 
with a oane and an earthen eup in the end, with fire, 
and the dried herbs put together, doe sueke thorow 
the cane the smoke thereof, which smoke satisfleth 
man [dsUano vns f oglia di s^ga del lor gtmo, e mettendoni dmbro vna di 
qudle aUre, 1« auolgono come vn cannona uin«ms, poi da vn tato ▼'appieauio 
moco, e tanoido I'shra parte in bocca tirano U wo k km>, onde quel fumo 
vk in bocca, in gola, e ndla UMa, e quanto pooeon tolerar^ lo Mmpoitano 
hauendona placora, e tanto s'empieDO di qnesto fumo erudde, cne vanno 
fuOTl del eentimento; e vi aono di qu^i, che tanto fomtammte lo pigliano, 
dw cadoDO in terra, eome ee fo—oro morti, e quini stanno la macgiw parte 
dd gicnto atorditi, b dcUa notte. 8e ne tiouano di quegli, ehe d eontentano 
bere di questo fumo, taoto che la testa vadi attomo, e non pid. Vedete cbe 
pestifero, e malnagio volcno del diauolo b queato. A ma ft accaduto apeBae 
volte andando pa la proninda di Guattmialla, e Nicaragua, eutrare In 
caaa di qualehe Indiano, che iH^aa haueua quest'erba, che In lincua Meaiwta 
i chiamata U^xueo, e aubito eentito il fetore acuto dl questo vtramente 
diabolico, e puszoloite fumo, era foreato k partirmi con nan prestccEa, 
ed andare in altro loco. Nell' Isola Spagnuola, ed in tutte raltre, quando 
i lor medid voleuano curare quakhe infermo, andauano nd luofo don' 
egli vtaua k darii il fumo, e ouando tm bene imbriacato era f atta la masriw 
cura: pol ritomando in se oiceua mille matoie, dl eesere state al eraiallio 
da gli Dd, paaaando vidoni alte," La kitlaria (U Mondo Nturto, V«wda 
1S72, Ub. I, fol. 54 ff. 

1 'Terdinand de Soto, in 1539, entered Florida oa the weat coast, and, 
croadnf the Alabama, Torobigbee, and Black Warrior rivoB, reached the 

MkdiSppi .... 

anwUncn .. 

ttttivea amdked to the extent which they d , 

tfaa oonttDcot It can hardly be suppoaed that there would not have bem 
reference to it," 3. D. McOnlre, Pipn and Smoking Cuatoma of the Anurieait 
Aborigina, in AnmKiI Report of at Board o/ RegnOt of Hie SnrilAiontaM 
/mHMjoh, for 1897, p. 411. 

■ /Hd., p. 412. 
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their hunger, and therwith they live foure or five 
dayes without meat or drinke, and this all the French- 
men used for this purpose: yet do they holde opinion 
withall, that it oauseth water and fleame to void from 
their stomaoks."^ It is impossible to assert that the 
Frenchmen learned the habit of smoking from the 
Floridians, since Europeans in America were addicted 
to this habit at least thirty years earlier. 

It is not at all surprising that the Mande taba, tama, 
tawa "tobacco," which is found in Africa over an 
enormous territory,* should be equally widespread 
in America. Von den Steinen* quotes Bakairi taioe, 
tawi, Cnmanagote tamo, Chayma caguay, Palmella 
tama, Qalibi, Akawai tamoui, Carijona taum,ouinto, 
Maousi, Areouna, Tamanaoo kavwai, kawai, Paravil- 
hana kauvai "tobacco," Chayma tamo "cigar," Fimen- 
teira tamiize "pipe." But we find the same root in 
the languages of North America. In the Algonquian 
languages it is found as Micmae tamawa, tomahoue, 
" tobacco, " fomaA;an " pipe, " Abnaki u(f aman " tobacco," 
udame "he smokes," Natiok touttam&uog "tobacco," 
iDuttamagon " pipe," Chippeway ossSma " tobaceo,Bnuff." 
But the word is not merely common to the Algonquian 
languages. The root tarn, sem is found in Choctaw 
hakchuma, hakehumak "tobacco," in which hak is the 
article, attached to a large number of nouns. What 
is more remarkable: it is early found on the Pacific 
Coast of the United States. In 1640 Fernando Alar- 
ohon, who visited the Paoifle Coast, found there 
Indians who "carry certaine little long bagges about 

> R. Hakluyt, The PHneipal Nmigalioiu, Vajtagm, TraSwuet and Di»- 
eowrtwo/lAe EnifiiakNaUon, Glaagow, New York 1904, tdL X, p. 67. 

■ "Die Uonbuttu, wdcfae rieiehfallB nur den Tirsudschen Tabuk cuUi- 
vina uad den BatiemUbuik sbenso venig zu kennen schdnen ala dia 
Niamniam, nennen Um B-Tobu. Bei den UbriKen VOlkem diew> TbtHa 
von Centralsfrika dreh«i sich sUe Namen um die Wunelsilbe lab, iMa, 
tabdOU, lorn," Schveinfurth, oj). eil., vol. I, p. 278 1. 

* Die BakaM~8prae3u. 
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an hand broade tyed to their left arme, which serve 
them also in stead of brasers for their bowes, full of 
the powder of a eOTtaine herbe, whereof they make a 
certaine beverage."^ It is not certain that Alarchon 
here described the tobacco, but Sir Francis Drake, 
in 1579, says that in latitude 38^ the same Indians 
"brought with them feathers and bags of tabacco for 
presents."* F. Fletcher, who described the same 
voyage, and whose book was published in 1628,* 
gives a much fuller account, and mentions tobacco on 
three different occasions. In latitude 48° an Indian 
came who "brought a little basket made of rushes, 
and filled with an herbe which they called tah&h."* 
A few days later some Indians "came now the second 
time unto us, bringing with them, as before had been 
done, feathers and bagges of tobAh for presents, or rather 
indeed for sacrifices, upon this perswasion that we were 
gods.'" Again a few days later there came Indians 
who brought "a bagge of the herbe tab&h."* That 
tabaco, first mentioned in Hispaniola, should have found 
its way so far to the northwest, in addition to the rest of 
the continent, is a prima facie proof that the distri- 
bution of tobacco follows from its first appearance 
under Arabic influence, from Guinea to all countries 
where Spanish, Portuguese, and French sailors navi- 
gated via Guinea or after having taken part in Guinea 
expeditions. 

Hariot, in 1587, described the tobacco plant as it 
grew in Virginia, where the Indians called it uppdwoc: 
"There is an herbe which is sowed a part by it selfe 

> R. HaUuyt, Tha Prineipal Narinaiiotu, tie., Glaasow, New York 1004, 
▼d. IX, p. 28S. 
» TOitVol. Xr, p. 119. 

* Tk4 World Eneompaaaed by Sir FraHei* Dnkt (The HaJauyt StwMv), 
London 18&4. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 

* Ibid^ p. 122. 

* Ibid., pp. 12S and 126. 
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and is called by the inhabitants uppdwoc: In the 
West Indies it hath diuera names, according to the 
seuerall ptaoes and countries where it groweth and is 
Tsed: The Spaniardes generally call it Tobacco. The 
leaues thereof being dried and brought into powder: 
they vse to take the fume or smoke thereof by sucking 
it through pipes made of claie into their stomaoke 
and heade; from whence it purgeth superfluous 
fleame and other grosse humors, openeth all the pores 
and passages of the body: by which meanes the vse 
thereof, not only preserueth the body from obstruc- 
tions; but also if any be, so that they haue not beene 
of too long oontinuanoe, in short time breaketh them: 
whereby their bodies are notably preserued in health, 
and know not many greeuous diseases wherewithal! 
wee in England are oftentimes a£Qicted. This Vpp6woc 
is of so precious estimation amongest thS, that they 
thinke their gods are maruelously delighted therwitb: 
Wherupon sometime they make hallowed fires and 
east some of the pouder therein for a sacrifice: being 
in a storme vppon the waters, to pacifie their gods, 
they cast some vp into the aire and into the water: 
so a weare for fish being newly set vp, they cast some 
therein and into the aire : also after an escape of danger, 
they cast some into the aire likewise: but all done with 
strange gestures, stamping, somtime daunoing, clap- 
ping of hands, holding vp of hands, and staring vp 
into the heauSs, vttering therewithal and chattering 
strange words and noises. We our selues during the 
time we were there vsed to suck it after their manor, 
as also since our retume, and haue found manie rare 
and wonderful experiments of the vertues thereof; of 
which the relation woulde require a volume by it 
selfe: the vse of it by so manie of late, men and women 
of great calling as else, and some learned Phisitions 
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also, is snffident witnes."^ Strachey eaUs the tobaooo 
by the Indian name apooke: "There is here great 
store of tobacco, which the salvages call apooke; 
hovbeit yt is not of the best kynd, yt is but poore 
and weake, and of a byting tast, yt growes not fully 
a yard above ground, bearing a little yellowe flower, 
like to hennebane. the leaves are short and thiek, 
somewhat round at the upper end; whereas the best 
tobaooo of Trynidado and the Oronoque is large, 
sharpe, and growing two or three -yi^des from the 
ground, bearing a flower of the bredth of oiur bell- 
flowers in England: the salvages here dry the leaves 
of this apooke over the fier, and sometymes in the sun, 
and crumble yt into poulder, stalks, leaves, and all, 
taking the same in pipes of earth, which very ingen- 
iously they can make. We observe that those Indians 
which have one, two, or more women, take much, but 
such as yet have no appropriate woman take lit^e or 
none at all."' One need only look at the juxtaposition 
of tobacco — apooke to convince oneself that the second 
is an apooopation of the first, the U- appearing as a 
pronominal suffix. White in the Dictionarie of the 
Indian Language attached to this work we have, 
"tobacco vhpooe, tobaoco pipe vhpoocan," in which 
various attempts are made to represent the b, which 
is lacking in many Indian languages and is absent 
from the Dictionarie, while a "tobacco bag" is utta~ 
mancoih, where the tarn- of the other languages is 
aotuaUy preserved. Now it is remarkable that the 
word for "pipe" is found all along the coast and 
away into Canada independently from linguistic affili- 
ations. We have, from vhpoocan in Vii^inia, Delaware 
hopoacan "pipe," hence hupal "smoke," ju hopottam 

^ABrWtand Tnu Report of Uu Ntv Fomd Land of VtrgbOa, hoadoa 
IWO.p. Sis. 

' R. H. Major, Th« HiitorU of rrafoil* into Virginia BriUMnia (.The 
Hakluift SooMy), London 1849, p. 121 f. 
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"let UB smoke," Natiok hopuonck, uhpuonck, Gbippe- 
way opwUgan, Montagnais shpuagan, Cree ospwUgan 
"pipe, calumet." 

It is also interesting to obaerre that in Canada the 
word for "to smoke" is derived from the French 
petuner, which itself is from the Brazilian term. We 
have Montagnais pituan, Cree pittw&w "he smokes." 
But petun for "tobacco" was invariably used by the 
French in Canada, since it was generally imported 
from Brazil, both for the Frenchmen and the Indians 
of Cuiada.^ Early in the seventeenth century ships 
brought to Canada "all the merchandise which these 
Gentlemen use in trading with the Savages; that is 
to say, the cloaks, blankets, nightcaps, hats, shirts, 
sheets, hatchets, iron arrowheads, bodkins, swords, 
picks to break the ice in Winter, knives, kettles, 
prunes, raisins, Indian com, peas, crackers or sea 
biscuits, and tobacco; and what is necessary for the 
sustenance of the French in this country besides."' 
The mention of prunes, raisins, and pease as articles 
of importation makes it clear that the mention by 
Jacques Cartier of Canada words for prunes, raisins, 
oranges, almonds, apples, figs, cinnamon and cloves* 
indicates an intercourse between the Indians and 

1 "Et noz FranfoiB qui lea oot hantfi sont pour la pluepart tellcment 
aSoUez de cette yvronEiierie de pctun qu'ila ne s'en Bcauroient pnnnrr non 
plus que du hoin et du TOMOgtff, et & celk dependent de bon anfent, car le 
bon Pttun qui vieot du Breau coute quelquefois vn iea la livre," E. Tron, 
Hi^oire d« la NovMOt-Franea par Mare Luearbot, Paris 1866, vol. Ill, p. 811. 

■ "Ces deux nauirea ^>portent toutea lea marchaudisea que cca Mearieuia 
traictent auec tea Sauttagee, c'sst it scauoir dea c^iaaz, dea couuerturea, 
boniiEta de unlet, ehapeaux, diemiBeB, drapo, hacbes, f«n da flecbes, aleiiMS, 
esp«es, dea tranchea pour rompre la riaee en Bruer, dea oouttaauz, dea 
duudierea, pruneaux, raisins, du bled d'Inde, dea pda, du biaeuitfOu de la 
galette, et du petttn; et outre ce qui eat neceaaaiie pour le viure dea nancois, 

aui demeurSt en ce pais 1&, en eechange Us annntent dea peaux d'orisnae, 
e toup ceruier, de r^nard, de loutre, et <iuuquefois il s'en rencontre de 



■ b'Aveaac, op. eii., fob. 34 and 47. 
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Europeans previous to 1534, whieh, indeed, is well 
established.^ Tho^ore the use of Brazilian to- 
baooo, which led to the cultivation of Nieotiana 
ruttiea in Canada, must also be older than the date 
of Cartier's visit, and the petun words in the north 
may be exceedingly old. The Tionontates, a tribe 
related to the Hurons, were called "Nation du Petun," 
presumably because they raised tobacco for barter,' 
though Champlain only speaks of their raising maize.' 
None of the Huron tribes have any word for " tobacco," 
but simply use the word for "smoke" for it, suoh as 
Huron ayenttique, tesiena, Usdenda "tobacco," ay^taya 
"I smoke," all from a root yen, just as Onondaga 
ojenqua "tobacco," Iroquois kienkw<Ue8 "to chew 
tobacco," kaienkwiio "good tobacco," kaienkwaro- 
wanen "great smoke" proceed from oienAiuia "tobacco," 
oienkwara "smoke," apparently from the same root 
V«n "smoke." This total absence among the Hurons, 
who were the first to cultivate tobaoeo, for a word 
for the plant is sufficient evidence that it did not 
become known to them until its introduction for 
smoking. It is hard to tell where the Tionontates 
got their tobacco originally, but Sagard^ tells in his 
book, originally published in 1632, that the Epicerinya, 
who wintered in the country of the Hurons, often 
told him of a certain nation where they went every 
year, not farther than a moon and a half by land and 
water, whither there came to barter by sea in wooden 
boats a certain people, carrying all kinds of merchan- 
dise, such as hatchets, made like partridge tails, socks 



> T)u Jauit lUbMomt mtd AUUd Doamgnta, toL I, p. 32. 

■ Omm*$ df CAompIaiK, sdhed by C.-H. LiTerdUra, Quttwe 1870, pp. 
MB, S30. 

• G. Sasanl-Thfodat, U Grand Vo^oq* d% Pof dt Uvmu, Pufa ISSS, 
vdL I, p. 7S. 
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with the shoes attached, whleh were as supple as 
gloves and many other things whieh they exchanged for 
pelts. Sagard thought that the people must have oome 
from the West, but it is just as likely that some 
country on the Qulf of Mexico ia meant. In any case, 
we have a relation of the Hurons with Europeans 
directly or indirectly, whieh must have begun very 
early. 

It will be observed that the people who told Sagard 
about this are called Epioerinys, apparently from the 
French ipicerie "spices," that is, "the people who 
bring the epioes." This throws an entirely new light 
on Jacques Cartier's list of words, in which Indian 
names for tropical fruits are given, especially since we 
have the specific statement by Cartier that the Indians 
told him that a month's journey away th^e was the 
country where these fruits could be obtained. Thus we 
get the important conclusion that the Huroiui were 
before the middle of the sixteenth century in some 
relation, apparently commercial, with Europeans on 
the Qulf of Mexico, where alone they could obttun 
oranges, cinnamon and cloves. We can easily under- 
stand, therefore, why the words for "tobacco" and 
"pipe" should have traveled up to Canada from 
Florida and Virginia, while the word for "smoke," 
from French pettm, was sporadically given the Indians 
by the early French traders. 

In Mexico we find in 1547 yeU "incense."^ Molina, 
in his Vocabulano of 1571,' does not record the word, 
but only gives piciell "an herb like henbane, which is 
medicinal." In less than twenty-five years the mean- 
ing has passed from "incense" to "herb," through a 
compounding with pic, given as derived from pieiliui 
"to make small," although yetl is not at all recorded. 

> A. de Olmoa, Grammain d» ta langu* nakiuia ou ifwzieatiu, publlihed br 
R. Simfon, Parii 1875, p. 23. 
■ A. de UoUiui, VoeaoukuHo «n Imffua eotbOana y nuxfama, Mexico 1S71. 
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This yeU is ostensibly derived from a root iya "to 
smell (badly), strnk," which prodtioes iyaya "to smell 
badly," iyelli "the breaking of wind," au-iaya, au- 
iyaya "to exhale a perfume," iyaua "to bum Incense, 
to offer as a saerifloe." This root iya is unquestionably 
a development of the root ihio, found in ihiotl "breath, 
respiration, evaporation," hence ihio "spiritual, that 
which breathes." However this may be, yetl refers 
to "perfume, incense" in general, in which sense it is 
given by Olmos, and we know from Fray Toribio, 
who wrote after 1541, that the Mexicans used copal' 
for inoense, while the people equal^ enjoyed liquid 
amber.' Lopez de Qomara wrote:' "They perfume 
the idols with herbs, flowers, powders and resin, but 
the best and most common smoke is the one they call 
eopalli, which is like incense and is of two kinds, one 
is wrinkled, whieh they call xolochcopaUi; in Mexico 
it is soft, in the cold country it is very likely hard; 
it likes to grow in hot countries and to deteriorate 
in cold countries. The other is the gum of copalqua- 
kuitl, which is so good that many Spaniards esteem 
it like myrrh. They wound the tree and even without 
wounding it distils drop by drop a white liquid which 
Boon coagulates, and from this they make something 
that resembles cakes of transparent soap. This ia 
their perfect odor in sacrifices and an esteemed offering 
to the gods." Qomara, no more than Toribio, has one 
word to say about tobacco in any form whatsoever. 

The amazing rapidity with which the Mexicans 
adopted European methods of manufacture and Euro- 
pean customs has been the subject of a great deal of 
oomment among Spanish writers. Ten years after the 

■ "AlU le ofreeUn muchu veeea eopaHi que m d iudenBo de erta tierra," 
op. eii., p. 86; "otroi ofraeen mpalli, qua es indenao d« eatft tiarra," ibtd., 
p. 97; >]m p. 120. 
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oonqneet of Mexico Bishop Zumarraga wrote: "This 
country is very thickly settled, and the inhabitants 
are very clever: they imitate at once everything which 
is brought to them from Spain, without having ever 
learned how to manufacture it."^ In 1636 Indian 
children were instructed in Latin and in the sciences, 
and sixty of these entered college.* But the most 
interesting account of the marvelous progress made 
by the Mexicans is given by Fray Toribio. They 
learned to read and write Spanish and Latin, to sing 
plain chants, to paint in colors in the European fashion, 
as well as Flemish painters, to oast bells, to tan hides, 
to build houses with the plumb and line, to weave 
cloth of the finest kind, in fact, to do any work per- 
formed by Spanish artisans.* 

In 1576 Sahagun told of all kinds of Indian artisans, 
among them of those who sold tobacco pipes: "He 
who sells tobacco pipes at first cuts the reeds, cleans 
them of their leaves and polishes them carefully. 
Then he curefully pulverizes some coal, which be 
dampens in order to bore with it through the reeds. 
Some he adorns with paintings, others he gilds, or 
he makes them without any embellishment, all united, 
very long, blackened with coal or whitened with chalk 
which is put upon them, when they are not glistening 
with gold with which they are covered. Some of these 
tubes have hidden paintings which appear only as 
the fire develops them. Some are marbled, others 
have paintings representing flowers, fishes, eagles, etc. 
The common ones and the most poorly made are manu- 
factured in order to be sold in the market. They 
easily lose the carbon with which they are covered. 
There is a great variety of pipes, which are made with 

> H. Tenuutz-Cmnpsna, Voinmm, felafimu tt mintoirea originaux, vol. XVI, 
Saeand rteiuil de piicn tur Ic MKeimu, Pmria 1840, p. 72, and •nln, p. 77. 

> Ibid., p. 265 f. 

■ Op. eit., put I, caps. £0 and 60. 
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all kinds of pulverized aromatic herbs which are mixed 
together and are used to bore with just as other aro- 
matio substances, the bitumen called chapopotli, certain 
mushrooms, the rose called poyomatli, and others. 
What is chapopotlif Chapopotli is a bitumen which 
comes from the sea and which resembles Castille pitch 
when it is brittle. The waves of the sea throw it up, 
generally on certain days, during the increase of the 
moon. It floats on the waves like a thiok piece of cloth, 
and the people by the sea pick it up. This chapopotli 
is odoriferous and very much esteemed by the women. 
When it is thrown on the fire, its odor is borne far 
away.'" 

There is nothing new under the sun: Meerschaum 
pipes were manufactured by the Mexicans in 15761 If 
there were pipes, there were also merchants who sold 
picietl: "He who sells picietl, dampens the leaves, mixing 
them with a little che^k, then he rubs the mixture very 
much with his hands. Some make the picietl with native 
incense. Placed in the mouth, it produces vertigo and 
intoxicates. It helps the digestion and is good for 
driving away fatigue."* "For a cold or catarrh of 
the nose one takes the herb called in Mexican yecuxo- 
ton or picietl. One smells the green or powdered leaves 
or rubs it in with the finger inside the mouth, in order 
that the humors may be expelled. One must keep from 
eating or drinking cold things and keep away from 
the air, the cold or the sun."' "The disease of the 
glands of the neok are treated by lancing the swelling 
with a small knife. After extracting the matter to 
the root, one applies to it powdered picietl, mixed with 
an herb called yieU and salt, all very hot."* 

1 D. Jourdanet and R. Simfon, Hittoire gtnhale dtt cAoaM de Id VohwU*- 
Etpagne, par k B. P. Fraf Btntardino de Saliagiin, Psiis 1880, p. 030. 

* Ibid'.', p. MSi'. 

* Ibid., p. 648. 
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Sahi^un is confused on the plant called yietl, for in 
another place he speaks of yieU as "pipes."^ In 
Ximenez's translation of Hernandez,* of the year 
1615, the word yetl is not used, but in the edition of 
1651' we read "pieielt seu yelt," where the two are 
confused. In another place of the first edition* we 
read: "Llaman tauacot en la ysla Espafiola k ciertos 
pedaQos hueoos de cafia, de palmo y medio de largo, 
que por defuera estan vntados oon polbo de carbon, y 
por dentro llenos de tauaco, liquidambar (6 zochi 
oootzotl)," where the second edition' reads: "Tabacot 
Tooant, arundinum caua perforataque fragmenta; ses- 
quidodrantem longa, puluere oarbonum extrinsecus 
illita, intrinseous vero yelt, liquidambra, xochicoQotl 
. . . referta." Thus it is seen that yeU is given as 
equal to "pipes, tobacco, some other kind of herb." 
This is due to the fact that yetl was merely a back 
formation from picyetl and had no especial meaning, 
unless it meant, as in Olmos, "incense." Picyetl itself 
is an un-Meziean formation, for pic- does not occur 
in any other word whatsoever. We have only pidliui 
"to crush, triturate," and piciyetl is some Spanish 
attempt to form a word from this pidliui, for in the 
Maya languages may "tobacco" is derived from Maya 
may-ah "to triturate." It is even possible that pic- 
yetl is a mere Nahuatl transformation of Maya ppicil 
"that which is triturated." 

Besides, the use to which Uie picyetl is put in curing 
colds and catarrh is identical with the European method 
of treating the same diseases, which precedes the Ameri- 
can method by hundreds of years, and is identical with 

> /Urf., p. 36. 

■CNobvLtbrM 

animaltt dtia NM4fa E»pttlla, Hot , ,. 

1661, p. m. 
• P. 34B. 
» P. 312. 
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the similfu' use of errhines in Arabic medicine. We find 
in Sahagfun the mention of a temple dedicated to a 
Nahuatl divinity, in which the priest, called Uasolquacttr- 
iUi, carried a calabash full of picieU. This priest did not 
permit any person to enter vho carried into the temple 
any uncleanliness.' There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that this temple was established after the lurival of 
the Spaniards, for the tlagolquacuilli is derived from 
UafoUi "unoleanliness," guat^ "Uie head," and cut 
"to take," and means "he who takes the unoleanliness 
away from the head," which refers to the European 
method of cleaning the head by the use of a ster- 
nutatory; and we have seen that the picietl was also 
called in Mexican yecuxoton, which means "sternu- 
tatory," from ecuxoa "to sneeze." 

MoQuire, in his elaborate essay on the tobacco 
pipes,* quotes Cyrus Thomas as an authority that a 
certain picture in The Manuecript Troano, representing 
a person with a pipe in his mouth, is that of a man 
smoking. As the figure is apparently identical with 
that on the PaJenque altar, which represents "the 
Maya rain god, Tlaloc, blowing the winds from his 
mouth,"* there is nothing by which we can prove 
that the pipe is a tobacco pipe, or that the person is 
smoking. In both the smoke radiates in two directions, 
as if blown, whereas in smoking the radiation would be 
from the mouth, and not from the end of the pipe. 
Indeed, D. Chamay* says: "The slab represents an 
old man, clothed in a tiger's skin, blotoing out air." 

McOuire quotes two figures from Kingsborough's 
Antiquities of Mexico,^ which are supposed to be 
smoking.' If that is tone, then the first figure 

' Op. eit., p. 192. 

' Cki. (;{(., p. 371. 

> Ibid., p. 364. 

< The AneUtU COtM of Oe New World, 

* Vol. II. 

* McGulre, op. eU., p. 374. 
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represented must be smoking with the chin, and the 
Beeond from a olub, as anyone may convince himself 
by looking at the representations.^ But let us 
assume, by a stretch of imagination, that in spite of 
the Spanish explanation of the manuscript in question, 
which refers to fighting with clubs and not to Bmoking, 
the persons really are smoking. What trust can there 
be placed in Aztec manuscripts, of which one was 
made in 1553, and the other contains events as late 
as 1562? The first of these, a manuscript preserved in 
the Vatican, apparently made under the direction of 
A. Theuet, whose name is given at the beginning, 
several times refers to the tribute in copal and liquid 
amber for incense,' but never mentions tobacco. 
From page 136 on it contains a series of vivid repre- 
sentations of events since the arrival of the Spaniards, 
on p^e 139 there is a picture of a Christian church, 
and on page 142, a Negro hanging from the gallows. 
The second manuscript, the Codex Telleriano-Remensia, 
has a similar series of events, and the Negro on the 
gallows is given on page 31. The Spanish explanation 
of this event reads as follows: "In this year 1537 the 

> UcGidre hu an BiuszbB cftpftdty for blundering. Inthatenqrclopedic 
work of American uchaeoloor, HaiuBfook oj Ammeait Iitdiaiu aorlh of 
Mtxko, published by the ^nithsanian Institution [WasldnKton 1910, 
vol. II, p. 768), McGuira says: "Dl^o Columbus in his will dated Ma^ 2, 
1523, made a legacy to a tobacco merchant of Lisbon, showing how rapidly 
traffic in the new panacea sprang up." McGuire fished this information out 
ofThacher(o]).ci(.,vol.I, p. 661): "We find the following Item In the second 
Will of Diego Columbus, executed Majr 2, 1523, wherein he nudcee a lemcjr 
to a tobacco mcnhant of Lisbon showing that there must have bera then 
trafflekiDg In that weed which to one half the world comca as a panacea and 
to the otiwr half as an abomination: A Antonio, tobaco mereodw, ginoTea, 
que Bolia biber en Lisbon, (tx.. To Antonio, tobacco merchant, etc." if 
Tbachw had studied Spanish, he would have known that "tobaco mercador" 
to an impoasiUe Spanish combination. As a mattw of fact, the wQl, tax- 
cuted September 8, 1623, reads, "A Antonioto Baco, m. .r. .co ginobes" 
(BoMoBo, parte I. v<^ III, p. 207), and this Jiaenilta was published before 
ejthsr UcOoirs or Thadter wrote down tb^ statements. It would be wdl, 
if tUs were the worst <rf sins in American archaetdocr! 

■ Vol. I, plate 37; "ccqiale blanca para sahumertee," 38: "copale bianco 

<lll»ltn, p all»B Ha iwpula pnr Tafinai. '' 80- "Hst-itlna iIa rvirmlA Mflni>A nBllaa 

de copale por reflnar," 47: 
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UcGuire's Proof of Smoking in Mexico, From Kingsborough's 
Anliquities of Mexico. 
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Negroes wanted to rise in the city of Mexico, and the 
instigators of this rebellion were hanged." 

Antonio de Mendoza, the first viceroy of Mexico, 
wrote of this uprising as follows: "The twenty-fourth 
of last September I was told that the Negroes had 
elected a king and had resolved to kill all the Span- 
iards. All the country was to rise and the Indians 
were also in the plot: I did not put any faith in it, 
because it was a Negro who denounced this conspiracy 
to me; however, to assure myself of the truth, I 
ordered some of my servants to go out that evenii^ 
and mingle with the Indians, so as not to be recog- 
nized by them, and to observe if anything suspioiooa 
was going on, for I did not wish to be taken by sur- 
prise if by any ohanoe the fact was true. Indeed I 
picked up in this way some threads of the conspiracy. 
I immediately had the one arrested whom the N^roes 
had chosen for their king and the chief conspirators. 
I immediately told the Spaniards in the mines and 
in the country to be on their guard and to keep an eye 
on the Negroes. Those who were arrested confessed 
their participation. About two dozen of them in the 
city and in the mine of Amatepee, whither I had sent 
Francisco Vazquez de Coronado, were quartered. The 
Indians brought me the soiled bodies of four Negroes 
and of one Negress, because I had ordered them 
brought dead or alive. Thus everything was pacified. 
We tried to find out to what extent the Indians had 
taken part in the conspiracy, but nothing has so far 
been <Uscovered, although it is very probable that 
they knew all about it and that they would have joined 
the Negroes, if these had been successful."' This 
passage shows that in Mexico there was a close relation 
between the Indians and the Negroes, as in Eispaniola 
and elsewhere. But of the Negroes and Indians of 

^ Tenuux-Compaaa, op, ei(., p. 256 fl. 
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the neighboring Quatemala and Nicaragua, Benzoni 
Baid that they were addicted to the use of tobacco. 
However, most of his account is merely a repetition 
of what Peter Martjrr said of the use of tobacco in 
Hispaniola, but there can be little doubt that the habit 
came up in Mexico from the south, where Spaniards 
had been settled since the very beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

The presence and familiarity of the Negroes with the 
IndianB of Mexico in 1537, suggests a new explanation 
of the term ye& for "tobacco, incense, pipe." The 
derivation from iya "to smell" is merely popular 
etymology, since the word was rare and did not get 
into Molina's dictionary. The very variability of 
meaning presupposes an un-Mexican origin. We shall 
trace the fate of the Mandingo word for "tobacco" 
along the northern coast of South America. The 
Mande (Malinke) form is more nearly dyamba. This 
explains at once the forms recorded chiefly in South 
America by Martius,' such as: Quipinavi dema, 
Tariana iema, Maypures jema, Qut^ba 8ema, Caveri 
acema, Piapoco tehemi, Atortu in Quiana schama, 
Baniva djeema, eeli, eri, Ghavantes waari, oali, ouani, 
Aoroamirim uari, Cherentes oaanijeu, quanyeu^ Arawak 
yaari, yeury, yoli, Carib iouli. Indeed, Martins him- 
self noticed the resemblance of these words to diamba 
of the country of Ouey on the Gambia in Africa. 
Baniva eeli, eri, Ghavantes waari, oali, Acroamirim 
uari, Arawak yaari, yeury, yuli, Carib iouli, Goajira 
yOlli, y^ri, yiire, are, however, not corruptions of the 
other forms, but are due to a confusion with the Man- 
dingo dull "smoke," which in Bambara means "to- 
bacco." We have Kisekise turi, Tene tefure, Gbandi. 
Limdoro ndure, Mende nduli, luU, Gbese dulu, Toma 
duli "smoke." Hence we have in Carib and Arawak 

> Op. eU., p. 424 f. 
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the taba and iovU words aide by side for " tobacco." But 
the Negroes and Indiana of Hispaniola were those who 
WOTe the first to carry the article and the words to all the 
oountries about them. We can observe the phonetic de- 
terioration of Mandingo didi in geographical sequence. 
In Hispaniola and the islands it is iouli; on the north 
shore of South America we have Arawak yuli, yeury, 
yaari; further to the west we get Qoajira yiiUif yUri, yure; 
in the interior this develops to eeli, eri, wari, oali, etc. 
We have no means of determining what the form was 
in Darien and Nicaragua, where the Spaniards and 
Negroes settled early, but we do know that tabtico 
became universal there, for we have, in Costa Rioa,^ 
Bribri davd, Chirripo, Tueurrique dodh^ Boruoa duah, 
Terraba dovdh, Guatuso Utah. Since the Negroes 
poured into Mexico from the islands in 1520 and later, 
they naturally carried with them the tobacco and the 
name for it, and so it is not unlikely that the va«:ue 
Mexican yetl is merely an attempt to reproduce the 
yuli of the islands in all the acceptations connected 
with the smoking of tobaeeo. 

It is necessary here to point out the important part 
the Negroes have played in transferring European and 
African ideas to the Indians, hence I give here a list 
of the Negroes mentioned by early writers for the first 
half of the sixteenth century. The information, where 
not otherwise referred to, is obtained from Herrera. 
1501. Negro slaves, bom under Christian rule, are 

permitted to enter the colonies of Amerioa. 
1503. Ovando, the governor of Hispaniola, procured 
a prohibition of the importation of Negroes to 
Hispaniola, because they fied to the Indians 
and taught them bad manners, and they could 
never be apprehended. 
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1506. Many Negroes were introduced from Quinea, 
because the work of one Kegro was worth more 
than that of four Indians. 

1518. It is to be observed that anciently there was no 
sugar except at Valencia and then in Qranada, 
whence it was taken to the Canaries, and from 
there to the Indies: this gave rise to the need 
of employing Negroes in the sugar mills, and 
this roused the Portuguese to the desire to go 
to Guinea in search of them, and as the levy 
was large the duties increased, and the king 
applied them to the building of the Alcazar at 
Madrid and at Toledo. The Negroes of His- 
paniola proved the statement that if it were 
not for the hanging of the Negroes they would 
never die, for no one had ever seen a disease 
taking them ott: and thus the Negroes found in 
Hispaniola their own country, where they flour- 
ished like oranges which are more native there 
than in Guinea; but when they were placed in 
the sugar mills they began to die from the drinks 
made from the sugar eane, and they quit work- 
ing and fled, whenever they could, in squads and 
started rebellions and committed murders. 

1520. A Negro in Narvaez's army of occupation in 
Mexico spread the oonta^on of small-pox, with 
which he was taken, to the Indians of Mexico, 
causing a terrible plague. 

1521. It was ordered that the Negro slaves should not 
be employed on errands, because it was known 
that they were prejudioious to the Indians. 

1522. Many Negroes in Hispaniola rose in rebellion 
in the sugar plantations, when they began to 
discontinue the Indians. Twenty from the 
Admiral's mill, uniting with twenty others who 
spoke the same language, fled and killed some 
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Christians with whom they fell in. The Admiral 
went in search of the Negroes. He knew that 
they were nine leagues away, in the ranch of 
Melehior de Castro, where they killed a Spaniard 
and sacked the house. One Negro there rose 
with twelve Indian slaves and killed nine 
ChriBtianB in other parts. After much trouble and 
fighting, the Negroes were apprehended five days 
later and the major part of them was hanged.* 

1523. Many Negro slaves fled to the Zapoteca and 
walked rebelliously through the country, putting 
up many crosses and claiming to be Christians; 
but getting tired of living without subjection, 
they slowly pacified themselves and the major- 
ity returned to their masters. Lorenzo de Garre- 
bod received the permission to send 4000 Negro 
slaves, men and women, to the Indies within 
eight yew^. The order was revoked for one per- 
mitting him to take 1500, of which number 300 
were for Femandina, 500 for San Juan, 300 for 
Jamaica, 500 for Castilla del Oro. 

1524. Pizarro landed at Orejon with a Negro, who 
attracted great attention from the Indiana. 

1527. There was an uprising of Uie Indians and Ne- 
groes of Femandina. Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de 
Vaca describes Narvaez's expedition in this year 
to Florida, in which there was also a Negro. 
The greater part of the company perished, but 
Alvar Nufiez and the Negro survived and 
reached Mexico after many years. 

1528. N^^oes were not allowed to go from Hispaniola 
to Cuba, because they escaped. 

1531. N^^oes bom in America were found to be better 
laborers than those brought from Guinea. 
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1532. Avendafio gathered together some soldien in 
the iaiaad of San Joan, to take to Antonio 
Sedefto; but he found some difficulty, because 
the Caribe of the neighboring islands gave him 
much trouble. At the same time the king had 
sent the fOToe of two ships to make war on the 
Caribs and to restrain them, to keep them from 
committing ontn^es in the island. It was the 
general opinion that the troubles of this island 
were caused by Negro slaves, Wolofs and Ber- 
berisci, and so the kii^ was asked not to send 
any more. 

1533. The Wolofs of San Juan were declared to be 
hai^hty, dieobedient, rebellious, and incorrigi- 
ble, and could not be taken to any part of the 
Indies without express permission. 

1540. In Quivira, of Mexico, there was a Negro who 

had taken holy eocleaiastio orders. 
1642. There were established at Quamanga three 

brotherhoods of the True Cross of Spaniards, 

one of Indians, and one of Negroes. 
1548. An uprising of Negroes took place in San Pedro, 

of Honduras. 
These references are sulfioient to show the close 
relationship which existed between the Negroes and 
Indians, and that the Negroes were by far the more 
active and more restive under restraint, hence more 
likely to affect the Indians, than the Indians were to 
affect the Negroes. We shall later see how the Negroes, 
mingling their fetiohism with a light veneer of Chris- 
tianity, aSected the religious conceptions of the Indians. 
Here it is sufficient to point out the important fact 
that in Mexico the Negroes pretended to be Christians 
as early as 1523, only three years after the Conquest, 
that in 1540 a Negro had taken holy orders, and so, 
most likely, was active among Indians, and that in 
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1542 there was at least one holy brotherhood of In- 
dians and one of Negroes in Mexico. 

Negro langfuages and beliefs hare persisted until the 
present time in America. Ewe is sidll spoken in Sur- 
inam, or at least it forms a oonsiderable part of the 
structure of the Creole dialect spoken there,* and 
Yoruba fetichism is rampant at Bahia.* Far more 
interesting is the case of the Black Garibs, who in 
1796 were transfored by the English from St. Vincent 
to Roatan, a small island near the coast of Honduras, 
whence they hare spread to Guatemala and British 
Honduras. These are Negroes, who have mixed with 
Carlbs and have adopted their language.* Thiq at 
once leads us to the conclusion that in Hispaniola, 
where the Negroes came so early in contact with the 
Arawaks, and, possibly, Caribs, whom they ultimately 
superseded, the Arawak and Carib must have been 
strongly impregnated with Negro words from the very 
start, hence the Mandingo "tobacco" words in both. 
But we have a better proof of the influence which the 
Negroes there exerted from the beginning, in the fact 
that nearly all the "Indian" words in Ramon Pane's 
account are Mimdingo. Of course, these words may 
have been received by him from a Mandingo Negro, 
but since several of them entered the Arawak, the 
effect remains the same. 

In chapter 4 Ramon Pane tells of the transformation 
of children into frogs, who were called tona, because 
they asked for the breast, "saying too, too, as when 
one aslra with a great dmire for a thii^." But toto, 
t6t6 is the Mande word for "frog," according to E. 



> D. Wotccnuum, WIMn^»nA dtr BvM^pnehe, Berlin 1906, 1 Thefl, 
p, 12-f. 

■ Niiu-Rodrlguea, L'miitiiUiiu fttiAUU dn nigret dt BoMo, Bahla 1000. 

*Otto Stoll. Zur JUnopraphM dtr lUpMik Gvatmiala, ZQrlch 1884, 
p. 39ir. 
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Hopkinson,^ while in another dialect' it is toti, tori. 
Koelle gives Kabunga toto, Mandingo, Toronka, Dsa- 
lunka, Kankanka todi, Kono turi. 

In chapter 5 Ramon Pane mentions eobo "a Bea 
snail." In the MaUnke dictionary we have kobo "nom 
d'un inseote coltoptdre." 

In chapter 7 caracaracol is "a disease like the itch 
which makes the body very rough." One at onoe 
recognizes the terrible W^t African itch, known in 
English as crawcraw or crowcrow. We find this word 
in a large number of languages in the Western Sudan. 
We have Hausa kaikai "itching pain, the itch, crow- 
crow, a disease very common on the West coast of 
Africa," Vai kerikeri "the common itch," Asante keka 
"to itch," Gbari gyegye "the itch." As the Arabic 

name for the itch is ^ ^ ^arah, while ,_^ ^ ^arib 

is "to itch," it is most likely that aU these Sudan 
words are ultimately derived from the Arabic. In any 
case, the medical term crawcraw and the localisation 
of the disease in West Africa puts the origin of Ramon 
Pane's caracaracol beyond any doubt. 

In chapter 8 the woodpecker is called inriri, anciently 
called inrire cahuuaial. One is never sure of the spelling 
of words in the Itahan text of Ramon Fane, since, when 
a word occurs several times, it is variously spelled. 
But this much is certain: the word inriri is an abbre- 
viation of a longer word. Now the woodpecker is 
called in Mandingo yirokonkonna, Uterally "wood- 
pecker." The first part of the word, that is, "tree," 
is in Malinke trt, dyiri, and Koelle records Mano yiri, 
Qio giri, Gbandi nguri, KisekiBe wuri, etc. 

' A VoedmJary of tiu UamHiiao Lanauaai w Spoke» in the Gamlria, London 
(lfil2|. 

* DieHotmaire JVoncaJt-tMlinU et vuMnkS-frtmtaU, par un Misdoniuun, 
Conakry 1906. 
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In chapter 9 conieo is "farm." This word is used by 
Oviedo and Las Gasas^ for "plantation," and seems to 
have been uniTersal in the islands. It is Mandingo 
kunko "farm," Bambara kungo "brush a distance 
away from the village, farm," Dyala kongo, koflgo 
"plantation." 

The words connected with religion will be discussed 
in the second volume. What is given here is sufficient 
to show the dependence of Ramon Pane's account on a 
Mandingo source. The Negroes made common cause 
with the Indians, and we have constant references to 
the flight of the Negroes and Indians into the woods. 
Of course, most of these fugitives remained in the 
islands, but the wide distribution of the Arawaks, 
both on the continent of South America and in what 
was called Florida, indicates that forcible migrations 
took place from the islands into the r^ons still un- 
known to the discoverers. Herrera tells of a colony 
of Arawaks from Cuba in Florida as follows: "Ponce 
de Leon went in search of the Fountain of Bimini, and 
of a River in Florida, following in this the statement 
of the Indians in Cuba and of others in Hlapanlola, 
who said that bathing in It, or in the Fountain, old 
men became young; and it was true that many Indians 
of Cuba, being sure that such a river existed, passed over 
a few years before the discovery of this island by the 
Spaniards to the country of Florida, in search of it, 
and there they remained and formed a settlement, and 
the descendants of these Cuban Indians live there up 
to this day. This reputation which moved them to 
enter into Florida, has moved all the kings and caciques 
of this region to inquire seriously which river It might 
be that did such good work as to turn old men into 
youths; and there was not a river or brook in the 
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whole of Florida up to the li^roone and swamps where 
they did not bathe, and some persist up to the present 
in the search of this mystery, many thinkii^ in vain 
that this river is the Jordan, at the Point of Saint 
Helena, without QonBidering that it was Spanivds 
who so named the river in the year 1620, when the 
coimtry of Chicora was discovered."^ 

Herrera got this aooount chiefly from the story of 
Esoalante Fontaneda written after 16fil, for on the 
manuscript of this story there are notes in Herrera's 
hand.* "The Jordan that is talked of, is a super- 
stition of the Indians of Cuba, which they hold to 
because it is their creed, not because there is such a 
river. Juan Ponz de Leon, giving heed to the tale of 
the Indians of Cuba and Santo Domingo, went to 
Florida in search of the River Jordan, that he might 
have some enterprise on foot, or that he might earn 
greater fame than he already possesBed and close his 
life — which is the most probable supposition; or, if 
not for these objects, then that he might become 
youz^ from bathing in such a stream. This thought 
was of itself proof that all must have been fiction that 
was told by the Indians of Cuba and its whole neigh- 
borhood, who, to satisfy their tradition, said that the 
Jordan was in Florida; to which at least I can say, 
that while I was a captive there, I bathed in many 
streams, but to my misfortune I never came upon the 
river. Anciently, many Indians from Cuba entered 
the ports of the I^ovince of Cu-los in search of It; and 
the father of King Carlos, whose name was Senquene, 
stopped those persons, and made a settlement of them, 
the descendants of whom remain to this day. And the 
same objects that they who left their country came in 
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queBt of iit the River Jordan, the IdngB and oadqnes 
of Florida, althoi^h aarages, took information of and 
BOi^^t after, as thougli they had been a more polite 
people, that they might see what river that could be 
which did such good work, even to the turning of aged 
men and women back to their youth. So earnestly 
did they ei^:^e in the pursuit, that there remained 
not a river nor a brook in all Florida, not even lakes 
and ponds, in which they did not bathe; and to this 
day they persist in seeking that water, and never are 
satisfied. In the attainment of the promises of their 
faith, those of Cuba determined, for such was their 
TOW, to venture their lives on that sea; and it ended 
in all that numerous people who went over to Cvlos 
formii^ a settlement: but to this day youth and age 
find alike that they ve mocked, and many have 
destroyed themselves. It is cause for merriment, 
that Juan Ponz de Leon went to Florida to find the 
River Jordan.'" 

Fontaneda'a account is obviously the older one, and 
it does not take much ingenuity to observe that the 
Indians, newly converted to Christianity and carried 
away by rel^ous fervor and possibly under the in- 
fluence of oppression at home, set forth to find the 
Christian River Jordan, in which it was only necessary 
to be immersed, in order to come out rejuvenated as 
Christians. Fontaneda says that "the substance of 
the Indians of Cuba and Honduras who were lost 
while in search of the River Jordan, and who came 
well ofF, were taken by Carlos, and by the chiefs of 
Ais and Jea^a,"* which shows that the River Jordan 
was the subject of a quest to the Arawaks some time 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Herrera 
says that a River Jordan existed in Florida and was 
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so oalled in 1520 by the SpaniardB. Oviedo says that 
Ayllon set out in 1526 from Puerto de Plata to Florida, 
landing near a river, "which they call River Jordan, 
which is to the east of the province of Florida, on the 
mainland, 150 leagues away: the mouth of the river 
ia thirty-three and two-thirds degrees from the equi- 
noctial line."^ Gwroilaaso de la Vega, writing at 
about the same time, ventured the remark that the 
river was bo oalled because the mariner who first saw 
it was so called.* 

But Fontaneda tella ub specifically that the River 
Jordan was sought by the Indians of Cuba and of 
Florida, and Herrera, no doubt, had good reason to 
believe that the searoh was older than the expedition 
of Ponoe de Leon in 1512. Peter Martyr, in his 
Second Decade, written in 1514 and first published in 
1516, says: "Among these countries, about three 
hundred and twenty-five leagues from Hispaniola, 
those who have explored its interior say that there 
IB an island, by the name of Boiuca, otherwise Agnaneo, 
with a perennial fount so noble that old men drinking 
its water become young," "Inter quas ad lequae ab 
Hispaniola quinque ac XX supra teroentum unam 
ease insulam fabulantur, qui earn explorarunt ad 
intdma, nomine Boiuca, alias Agnaneo, fonte perEni, 
adeo nobilem, ut eius fontis aqua epota senes reiu- 
uenescant."* 

Peter Martyr must have gotten this information 
from Bome work, possibly of Columbus himself, in 
which Columbus was quoting D'Ailly's account of the 
River Jordan. D'Ailly says: "lordanis. Indie fluvius, 
a duobuB fontibus nominatur quorum unus vooatur 
Jor alter Dan." In the edition annotated by Colum- 
bus himself, the mai^jnal note reads, "Fluvius Jor- 

> Lib. XXXVII, e&p. I, edition of 1861, toL III, p. S27 1. 

' La Florida m' Inea, MMlrld 1723, Ub. I, cap. II, p. 4. 
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danvs, fontes."* If we write in the orabbed margiDal 
writing; of GolambuB "vo.Jor alter Dan" we can 
easily see how this may be muread "boiue tUiat 
Agnan," whioh never oootir again. Indeed, in a map 
attached to Peter Martsnr's Decade of 1511 there is a 
coast line north of Cuba, with the reading itla de 
beimeni parte.' Obviously the eartographer had be- 
fore him the reading fonte perini. The first he read 
as parte, and, taking the line above e for an m after r, 
whioh he read as i, he got beimeni. In Pineda's map 
of 1519* the reading is: "La Florida, que deoian 
Bimini que desoubri6 Juan Ponoe." In 1512 the 
letters patent granted to Ponoe de Leon read Beniny.* 
Thus we see that the same reading produced Bimini, 
which Peter Mutyr never used, and Boiuca and Ag- 
naneo, whioh no one else used. 

It is possible to ascertain what led Peter Martyr 
and his cartographer to the introduction of the River 
Jordan. By the lareaty of Tordesillas, in 1494, the 
line of demarcation between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonial possessions was to be drawn 370 leagues 
to the west of Cape Verde.' The Pope, in his First 
Bull of the previous year, gave the new lands dis- 
covered and to be discovered to the King and Queen 
of Spain on condition that the Catholic faith should 
be propagated among the savages. Amerigo Vespucci, 
in his lying account of his First Voyage, garbled this 
matter in a most atrocious manner. Speaking of a 
region somewhere in the Gulf of Mexico, he says: 
"This land is within the Torrid Zone directly below 
the parallel described by the Tropic of Cancer, where 
the pole of the horizon rises 23 degrees in the end of 



det Pavt Ctrooiwouiiu, Puu, London 1900, p. 78. 
• Tbid., p. 79. 

< H. Hurine, The Diaeoierg of North Aituriea, Fuis, London 1893, p. 136. 
■ Tbacher, op. d(., vol. II, p. 187 S. 
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the second oUme. There oame to see us there many 
people and they marreled at the si^ht of us and our 
whiteness, and they asked us whence we oame, and 
we gave them to understand that we came from 
heaven, in order to see the world, and they believed it. 
In this land we placed the fountain of baptism (il fonte 
del baptesimo), and an endless number of people were 
baptized. And they called us in their language Caraibt, 
which means 'men of great wisdom.' We left this 
port, and this province is called Lariab (Paria), and 
we navigated along this coast, always in sight of land, 
towards the north west for 870 leagues."^ Wald- 
seemtiller's Latin translation, of about the same tim«, 
has the better readings, hence is based on an older 
copy, now lost. Here the 870 leagues ve written 
" DCCCLXX leueas," which unquestionably arose from 
CCCLXX of the Treaty of TordesiUas, even as the 
establishment of the fountain of baptism refers to the 
Pope's demand of the Christianization of the Indians. 
Similarly, the reference to coming from heaven and 
being called Caraibs, that is, wise men, is based on 
Columbus' statements in the First Voyage, while Paria 
is taken from his Third Voyage. It is this "fountain 
of baptism," which gave rise to the "fonte perenni" 
of Peter Martyr, the "Isla de Beimeni" of his cartog- 
rapher, and the story of the River Jordan, whose 
position in A^ia is given precisely by Oviedo, when he 
locates it at 33%*^ north. 

There is no likelihood that the Indians knew of 
Bimini before the search for it by Ponce de Leon, but 
immediately afterwards it became an object of uni- 
versal inqiiiry by the Indians, who, as Fontaneda tells 
us, took it to be the River Jordan. The cartographers 
looaUaed it in 1627 on the east of Florida,* but as 
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Fontaneda lived in Florida after that date, it is elear 
t^at in the mind of the Indians it was not yet dis- 
eovored. The Indiiuia received their information of 
the river from the Spaniards, but it spread throughout 
Florida, that is, throughout a great part of what is 
now the United States, and we can see at once why 
Jacques Cartier should have met Indians among the 
Hurous of the North who traveled to Florida, where 
they saw the tropical fruit of which they spoke. These 
Hurons passed in a south-easterly direction, most 
likely through Iroquoian territory, down to Florida, 
where the Iroquoian Cherokee w^e settled, and there 
met the white men, from whom they got their fruit 
and their tobacco. 

This latter fact is emphasized by the presenoe of 
tobacco pipes of a similar make in the mounds of the 
so-called moundbuilders, whose operations extended 
from Florida to the country of the Hurons. Whether 
the Huron-Iroquois moved from the north towards the 
south, or viee versa,' it is certain that the tobacco- 
pipes of that region, as found in the motinds, represent 
chiefly the two types, known as monitor and straight 
based forms, indicating a common origin. In MoQuire's 
maps,* the monitor pipe is found in the whole Atlantic 
region down to South Carolina, and as far west as 
Missouri, while the southern mound type* extends 
from Florida to North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Similarly the curved-base mound type* is found in 
the region of the Great Lakes, and as far east as 
Virginia. Whatever the differences of these pipes may 
be, they all have in common a flat base, and, in case 
of ornamentation, generally represent animals. 



iW, p. 8^ 
*qp.eU 



I. eO., plate 4. 
- . bt., »M» 8. 
* Ibid.. pUte 1. 
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MoGuire admits that "the finding so oonunonly in 
remains of the mound period objeeta of European 
manufacture raises the suapicion, almost amounting 
to a eonviotion, that the pipes were contemporaneous 
with the early whites, probably the French.'" The 
greater part of the sculptured monitor pipes found in 
the mounds represent animals. Among these there 
ore seven pipes which represent the manati, an animal 
not found north of Florida.' "The sculptures of this 
animal are in the same style and of like material 
with the others found in the mounds. One of them is 
of red porphyry, filled with small white and light blue 
granules."' Another pipe, delicately carved from 
compact limestone, represents a toucan, "a tropical 
bird, and one not known to exist anywhere within the 
limits of the United States."* A pottery fragment, 
either from a vessel or a pipe, taken from a mound 
in Butler County, Ohio, is an unmistakable representa- 
tion of the Brazilian toucan.' A stone pipe from 
Davidson County, Tennessee, has a fine representa- 
tion of a Florida alligator,' and other pipes in imi- 
tation of alligators were found in the Ohio mounds.' 

All these prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that, 
although native pipes must have existed in the motmds, 
all those of finer workmanship, which confessedly 
resemble the pipes representing the manati, came from 
somewhere in the south or from beyond the sea. They 
are not clumsy representations of native animals, but 
carefully designed sculptures by someone acquainted 

> Ibid., p. 624. 

* E. G. SquiM- and E. H. Davi^ Aneunt Monununla of Uu Miariuippi 
Volby, in SMiikwmim Contribuluma to Knovltdiie, vol. I, WuhlnKton 1848, 
p. 361. 

• Ibid., p. 254. 

* Ibid., p. 2C0. 
•Ibid. 

• G. P. Thruaton, The AnH^utiio of TmntttM and Ike Adjaeent SUOea, 
Cindnnstl ISM, p. 207 i. 

' Ibid., p. 208. 
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with European methods. This is the more likely, 
sinoe many copper and silver mosses have been nn- 
earthed in these mounds.^ To this must be added 
the fact that two pipes hare ezoellent sculptures of 
the elephant,* and "that the objects wrought by 
their artistic skill reveal no less certainly theii famil- 
iarity with animals of soutbem and even tropical 
latitudes, and the materials employed in their manu- 
facture include mica of the AUegbenies, obsidian of 
Mexico, and jade and porphyry, derived probably from 
the same region or from others still farther south."' 
MoQuire, however, contends that "these views will, 
however, meet with little agreement in America, for 
there appears absolutely no proof of any southern 
influence affecting the work on the American mound- 
builders' pipes."* We shall soon see that we have 
ample proof of such a contact. 

The human form is frequently represented on the 
mound pipes, either the head alone being given or a 
man crouching, with head turned back. Among the 
first, Squier reproduces one of which the workmanship 
"is unsurpassed by any specimen of ancient American 
art which has fallen under the notice of the authors, 
not excepting the best productions of Mexico and 
Peru."' One of the finest crouching figures is that 
of the bowl of a long pipe, to judge from the large 
orifice. It is deposited in the museum of the Historieal 
Society of New York, but its history is unknown.' 
The front and side views are given in Choris' Voyage 
pittoresque.'' It is unmistakably the representation 

> Squin tnd Davis, op. cil., p. 208. Sea also TtM{flftAiiiHKtfJ£qiorl«rtte 
Btmmt <^ EtkKobHn, pp. 309, 710 ff. 

* UcGulre, op. eU., p. 623. 

* Ibid., p. 624. 
*lbid. 

* Op. eft., p. 246. 

* nrtd., p. 249 f. 

* Vogag* piOortagw aKtow d» Monde, Paris 1S32, Ubla X, imdar Port 
San-Fraieiteo. 
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of a Negro. The thick lips and broad nose are wdl 
defined. Besides, the oomponnd bracelets, five on the 
wrist, six on the upper part of the arm, and four on 
the osJf of the leg, are such as are found only in Africa 
and in Mexico. The headgear consists of whirl figures 
on the right and left and a tuft in the middle. The 
whole seems to be a kind of hood, of which the flaps 
come over the neck. Now, it is a remarkable ooinoi- 
denee that the great majority of the heads, although 
representing Caucasian or Indian faces, have just such 
hoods with a tuft in the middle. This is the case with 
the finely chiseled head mentioned above, and in other 
heads, represented by Squier,' where the bowl oblit- 
erates the tuft in the middle, there still are left the two 
knots at the side. The same is true of a crouchii^ 
figure, of which Squior says: " The posture is the same, 
but the limbs are barely indicated. The head however 
is better carved and is more oharacteristio. It will be 
observed that it is also distinguished by a line boundii^ 
the face, and has similar markings extending from the 
eyes. A large serpent is folded around the neck, the 
head and tail resting together upon the breast of the 
figure. The head is surmounted by a knot, resembling 
the scalp lock of the Indians. It is carved from a 
compact red sandstone, and is six inches in greatest 
length by five inches in height, with a broad flat base. 
It was found on the banks of Paint creek, one mile 
distant from the city of Chillloothe. It is also adapted 
as a pipe. Several other articles, closely resembling 
these two, have been found at various points on the 
surface, but none have been taken from the mounds. 
Both in the ohvaoter of their material and style of 
workmanship they sustain a close relationship to 
certain 'stone idols', as they have been termed, found, 
for the most part, in the States of Tennessee and Miss- 
> Op. eft., p. 244 ff. 
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iBsippi. One of these 'idols* was discovered some yean 
dnee, in ploughing upon the Grave oreek Flats in 
Virginia. It represents a human figure in a squatting 
attitude, with its elbows drawn back and its hands 
resting upon its knees. It is thirteen inches high by 
six inches and a half broad. In material and work- 
manship it is identical with the articles last described, 
and, like Fig. 148, is distinguished by a crown-tuft or 
'scalp-lock.' There are two orifices communicating 
with each other in its back. It was probably designed 
to serve as a pipe. A stone 'idol,' destitute however 
of orifices, was found not long since near the mouth 
of the Scioto river. It represents a hiunan figure in a 
aquattuig attitude, the arms clasped around the knees, 
upon which the chin is resting. This is the common 
position of the North American Indians, when seat- 
ed around the fires in their wigwams. It seems most 
likely that these rough sculptures have a comparatively 
recent date, and are the remains of the tribes found 
in possession of the coxmtry by the whites.'" 

The same tufts appear on figurines in the mounds 
of Tennessee. " The square crown or ornament rising 
to a point in a series of layers on the large light head 
in the frontispiece was a favorite head dress of the 
Stone Grave race. We have not observed it on the 
pottery heads from other sections. It was, doubtless, 
copied from the fashions of the times, in the Cumber- 
land valley, and is not unlike some of the modern 
conceits of the white race."' A terra cotta head, from 
a cemetery near NashviUe, is distinotly that of a 
Negress.' "The head of a large image of marble or 
crystalline Umestone, illustrated in Figure 25, was 
found by Mr. H. L. Johnson, in 1887, in a mound on 
the Wallace farm, near Clarksville, Tennessee. The 

> lUd,, p. 248 f . 

1 Thruston, op. cit., p. 100. See also plate opposite p. 102 end frontfepiece. 

■ Ibid., p. 08. 
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head had been broken from its body. The latter could 
not be found, though diligent searoh was made for it. 
The face was also considerably injured. The outlines 
of the head show very clearly the flattened or vertical 
occiput, a distinguishing oharaoteristic of the crania 
of the Btone Grave race, the transverse or parietal 
diameter being fully as great as the longitudinal. 
The features of the face are of heavy Ethiopian cast, 
somewhat similar to those of the d&rk image in Plate 
III."^ The topknot is represented on an exceedingly 
lai^e number of figurines, whether on pipes or pottery. 
In fact, it la the predominating feature in the Tennessee 
pottery.* But what is still more oharaoteristie is the 
striation on the faces of the mound figures. A stone 
head, apparently of a Negro, in the Johnson coUeotioD 
of Nashville* has lines running from the nose down- 
waxd, which may be intended to represent wrinkles. 
But the Riggs Face Bowl* has four ridges running 
from the nose to the ear and one under the chin, which 

cannot be mistaken for wrinkles. A ^ shaped 

striation runs from the eye downwards in a crouch- 
ing figure of a pipe from Miami County, Ohio,' 
and precisely the same striation is found in another 
crouching human form, and in this case the head is 
surmounted by a knot.* More complex striation is 
found on several heads having side knots,' while 
gorgets from Missouri mounds have either an M 
striation about the mouth' or parallel lines.' 

^ Ibid., p. 106. 

• Ibid., pp. 93, 98, 100, lOa. 107, 109, 110, 112, 138, 142, 143, 1S2, 154, lfl7. 
See also W. E. Moorehead, Th* Sloiu Age in North Amtrtea, Boston uid 
New York ISIO, vol II, p. 2S6. 

a Thniaton, op. cii., p. 104. 

< Ibid., p. 94. 
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' Ibid,, p. 244. 
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The development of the topknot from the headdress 
of Choris' Negro is unmistakable. Absolutely the 
same arrangement of three topknots may stUl be seen 
on the heads of women of the Sierra Leone Hinterland.' 
But the striation is precisely that of the Negroes of 
West Africa. The Krus tattoo a blue stripe down the 
middle of the forehead; the Yorubas tattoo a blue 
line down the center of the forehead to the root of the 
nose; but the "plain incised marks are much the most 
common forms of cutaneous embellishment to be found 
in West Africa, and like the other classes of marks, are 
used either to indicate the tribe to which the individual 
belongs or to set forth some fact connected with Ma 
position in his family or his status as a slave. In some 
eases, however, the markings appear to be entirety 
ornamental in character, and these are generally situ- 
ated upon the trunk or limbs, the face-marks having, I 
think, invariably some special significance. Examples 
of incised face-marks are to be found among the 
Aocras (a small cross on each cheek tmder the eye, 
sometimes tattooed), the Fantis (three short lines 
on each cheek), the Moshis (five long lines on each 
side of the face, reaching nearly from the forehead 
to the chin, and a line slanting down from the 
ala of the nose on each side), the Da^ombas (very 
similar to the Moshis), and the Qruinsis (three long 
lines on either side of the face). The Ashantis alone 
among the peoples of the Gold Coast region have no 
marks of any kind. Among the Ang-laws (or Awoonas) 
it is customary to distinguish certain members of the 
family by characteristic face-marks — the elder of 
twins, for instance, being distinguished by an oblique 
line passing downwards from the ala of the nose — luid 
I believe this custom exists in other tribes. The 
incised marks denoting the condition of a slave vary 

> K. J. fiaatty. Hitman Ltoparda, London 191fi, i^etun fadnc p. 83. 
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oonddrarably, and they are often so numerons and 
extensive as to produce extreme disflsorement. Among 
the Oniinsi slaves a common form is a series of three 
broad lines radiating f^om the outer angle of each eye, 
in addition to the ordinary lines on the oheek."^ 
Binger' has given elaborate tattooing tables for a 
large number of African tribes, and the Mande 
striations are identical with the American. 

We now turn to Mexico. But few pipes are recorded 
from tho'e.' "The whole constmotion has something 
remarkably modem about it." One of these pipes is 
supposed to represent **a Christian caoique in Spanish 
costume." "It is this last figure which su^ests the 
idea that in all three pieces we have fantastic images 
of recent date." We are, however, far more fortunate 
in regard to terrsrootta masks which Chamay* picked 
up on the site of the Pyramid of the Bun at Teotihuaoan. 
ChamiQr had already quoted Torquemada to the effect 
that even at his late date, in the eighteenth oentory, 
Mexican temples were in use, which leads him to remark 
that "the ruins are not so ancient as some writers 
have maintained; bat that temples and palaces were 
extant at the time of the Conquest, and that pyramids 
were repaired by the successive occupants of the soil, 
even during the wars which a displacement of races 
naturally entailed.*" It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that among the masks he picked up there 
was "a Negro, whose thick lips, flat nose, and woolen 
h(ui proclaim his African origin." In the plates which 
he gives, there are several that are unmistakably 



1898, p. 



Cmbul AmerieoK Aiitiq»iHn, CaUndar SytUma, and 

fifUory, ia Bwrtau c^ AmeHetM Etkmiton, BnUttin 18, Wuhington 1904, 
p. 101 ff. 

* ThtAtuUM OttJM vftiu Ntw WorU, tnm. by J- Gonino and H. Count, 
London 1887, p. 182 f. 
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Negroes. One of these has woolen hair and two side 
knots. Another has a head adornment with three 
exoresoenoes, and still another has a knot with a 
rosette design. A granite figure, representing the 
head of a Negro with cross striation on the face, is 
also reported from Vera Gruz.^ 

On the other hand, it has long ago been observed 
that the gorgets of North Amerioa have unmistakable 
resembtanoes to Aztec pictiire writing, but are con- 
siderably modernized in form." The very bracelets, 
armbands and anklets, which appear on Choris' Negro 
and in the gorgets of the Etowah Mound of Georgia,* 
are identical with similar adornments in old Mexican 
monuments. How are these facts to be reconciled? 
We have already seen that Negroes were present in 
Mexico in 1523, that soon after 1541 Mexioans were 
manufacturing anything the Europeans produced, 
and that in 1576 Mexicans produced a variety of pipes. 
There can be no doubt that Negroes smoked from their 
first appearance in Mexico and that Mexicans were 
associating themselves with Negroes from the very 
beginning. It can now be shown that the Negroes 
were not only addicted to smoking in the sixteenth 
oentuiy in America, but that in Africa they were oited 
as inveterate smokers from pipes in the very beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

William Finch, who visited Sierra Leone in 1607, 
wrote:' "Tobacco is planted about every mane 
house, which seemeth halfe their food: the boU of 
their Tobacco-pipe is very large, and stands right 
upward, made of clay well burnt in the fire. In the 
lower end thereof they thrust in a small hollow cane, 
a foot and a halfe long, thorow which they suoke it, 

1 8. E. Eabell, Amtrieaflir Columlnu, Rflime 1802, p. 285. 
I ThniBton, op. eO., p. 350 0. 

• TUd., p. 343. 

* H. C. Lidatcli, A BaUognjOit t^ SUrra Ltmu, Oxford 1010, p. 39. 
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both men and women drinking the most part down, 
each man carrying in his snap-Baoke a small purse 
(ci^ed Tuffio) full of Tobacco, and his pipes. The 
women doe the like in their wrappers, carrying a Pipe 
in their hands. Unto their Tobacco they adde nothing 
but rather take from it: for I have seene them strayning 
forth the juyee of the leaves, being greene and fresh, 
before they out and drie it (making signes that other- 
wise it would make them drunke) thus doe they shread 
it small, and drie it on a sherd upon the coles." The 
pipe is of the same kind as the Dahomey calumet, 
given by B. T. Pritohett.' Precisely the same account 
is given by Bosman a hundred years later: "This 
country produces none of those green Herbs common in 
Europe, except Tarr^on and Tobacco; of both which 
here is great Plenty, especially of the last, which stinks 
so abominably, that it is impossible for one that is even 
not very nice to continue near the Negroes when they 
smoak this devilish Weed; which yet agrees very well 
with them. Some of them have Pipes made of Beeds, 
which are about six Foot long; to the End of which is 
fixed a Stone or Ewthen Bowl, bo large that they cram 
in two or three Handfuls of Tobacco; which pipe thus 
filled, they without ceasing can easily smoak out; and 
they are not put to hold their Pipe, for being so long, 
it rests on the Ground. All the Inland Negroes take 
this Tobacco, but those who live amongst us, and daily 
converse with the Europeans, have Portugueze, or 
rather Brasil Tobacco; which, tho' a little better, yet 
stinks to a great degree. Both the Male and Female of 
the Negroes, are so very fond of this Tobacco, that 
they will part with the very last Penny which should 
buy them Bread, and suffer Hunger rather than be 
without it; which so enhances the Price, that for a 
Portugneze Fathom, which is much less than one Pound 

I SntokioHO, London 18M. 
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of this Traah, they will give five Shillings, or a Oold 
Quarter of a Jaoobus. Let us therefore rather praise 
those Bmoakers (my good Friend) who take the noble 
Spanish or Vii^nia Tobacco; but as for those stupid 
Wretches who content themselves with the Amorsfort 
Weed, I heartily wish, as a Punishment of their de- 
praved Taste, that during their Lives they may never 
smoak better than our Negroes, and Brasil on Sundays 
and Holidays; yet under Condition they be obliged to 
keep Company with each other, and be banish'd the 
Company of genteel Smoakers: But this by the way 
only."^ 

Pritehett some time a^o remarked the amazing 
similarity of the Guinea pipes with those of the North 
American Indians. Unfortunately, only the few illus- 
trations of African pipes which are given by him are 
aceessible for comparison. We have here two Ashantee 
flat pipes, one of them havii^ for ornamentation a 
bird looking back at the bowl:' "The light colored 
red clay of the Ashantee pipes is very striking, and the 
form of the bowls still more so. There is a decidedly 
classical character about them, as if started from Roman 
lamps and Pompeian ideas and then supplied to their 
colonies." We have also a long Dahomey calumet pipe, 
with hair tuft adornment:' "the hanging tufts are of 
Red Indian character." 

As the Negroes are mentioned as smokers in the very 
beginning of the sixteenth eentury in the New World, 
there can be little doubt that the pipe was equally 
introduced by them into America, and that the Arawaks 
aad Negroes carried it north, to Florida, together with 
the tobacco. Here it took a northern direction to the 
Huron country, because at about the same time the 

> A Ntw and AeearaU DtaeHpUm 0/ tkt Coait of Gukiua, Loudon 1731, 
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Frenoh adventmers who came up the St. Lawrenee 
b^ore JaeqneB Gartier also oanied with them the 
tradition of tobaeeo from Brazil. However, the chi^ 
path of dissemination was from the South up, because 
Frenoh petun remained sporadic in Canada, while 
tabaeo, as we have seen, spread upwards from the south. 

But the monitor pipe, that is, the pipe with a flat, 
curved base, is of American origin, due to the substi- 
tution of the tobacco pipe for the Negro amulet. To 
the Negro amulet I shall return when I speak of the 
origin of the medicine man. Here it is enough to leier 
to Ramon Pane's cibe and coUcibe (chapter 6), which 
are of stone, resembling marble, and which are worn 
around the neck or on the arm, and the guanini, which 
are worn in the ear. It has already been shown that 
both cibe and guanini are Mandingo words, and that 
cibe refers to the amulets worn on the arm. But a 
stone amulet must be curved and flat to adapt it elf 
to the arm. When the Negroes and Arawaks came to 
Florida, they naturally brought with them the new 
amulet par excellence, the tobacco pipe, hence the ne- 
cessity of making it in the form of a cibe, with the bowl 
of the pipe in the middle of the base. The almost 
exclusive use of animal subjects, including the elephant, 
for the ornamentation is distinctly African in origin, 
and thus the date of the mounds in which the tobaooo 
pipes have been found is beyond a shadow of a doubt 
posterior to the appearance of Negroes or of white men 
acquainted with Guinea, and this can at best be forty 
years earUer than the so-called discovery of America 
by Columbus. 

The presence of obsidian in Ohio mounds has been 
a puzzle to antiiropoli^sts. " This mineral is a volcanic 
product, and occurs, so far as known, no nearer than 
Mexico, where it is found in abundance. It is also 
found in Peru, and was extensively used by the ancient 
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inhabitants of both oountriee, for cutting and warlike 
implements. They also, notwithBtanding its obetinaey 
and fragility, worked it elegantly into mirrors, orna- 
mental rings, and masks. Some specimens have been 
disoovered in the mounds of Tennessee, whioh were 
doubtless obtained from the same source with those 
found on the Ohio. All the specimens disoovered are 
glassy black, subtransluoent, and break with a clear 
oonchoidal fracture. According to Humboldt, the 
mountains of Jaoul or Cerro Gordo, on the route be- 
tween Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico, furnished the 
celebrated itzli quarries or mines of the ancient Mexi- 
cans; the locality is still known as El Cerro de los 
Nabijas, the Mountain of Knives. This is believed to 
be the nearest point of its occurrence."^ This makes 
it clear that objects from Mexico in some way reached 
Florida and the country to the north of it. But we 
have Fontaneda's statement that a large number of 
ships from Mexico were stranded in Florida, and a 
large number of articles of Mexican manufacture found 
their way to the caciques of Florida.* "The King of 
Ais and the King of Jeaga are poor Indians, as respects 
the earth; for there are no lands of silver or of gold 
where they are; and, in short, they are rich only 
by the sea, from the vessels that have been lost well 
laden with these metals, as was the case with the trans- 
port in which Farfan and the mulatto owner were; 
with the vessel of the Vizcaino, in which came Anton 
Granado, who was a passenger, and was captured; 
and with the vessel of which Juan Christfival was 
master and captain, lost in the year '61, when the 
Indians murdered Don Martin de Guzm&n, the Captain 
Hernando de Andino, Procurador of the Province of 
Popay&n, and Juan Ortiz de Z&rate, Distributor of 

I Sqida, op. eU., p. 286 f. 

■ Other wncka are recorded by HairidnB. S«e Twiflh Anmud lUport oj 
OeBtirtmtufEOmobn, p. 712 f. 
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Santa Martha; and there oame in her also two sons of 
Alonzo de Mena, with an unole, all of them rich. He 
that brought least was I, but wi^ all I brought twenty- 
five thousand dollars in pure gold; for my father and 
mother remained in Carthagena, where they were 
comenderos, and served His Majesty in tiiose parts of 
Peru, and afterwards in the city of Carthagena, where 
they settled, and I and a brother were bom. Thenoe 
they sent us to Spain to be educated; when we were 
wrecked on Florida, as I have stated. Other vessels 
have been lost; among them the armada, of which it 
was said the son of Pedro Melendez was General; 
for the Indians took a Spaniard that reached the shore 
whom they found famishing, and I afterwards saw 
him; also one Juan Rodriguez, a native of Nicaragua, 
spoke with him. He told us that he came from New 
Spain, and was going to Castile; that the General 
was a son of Pedro Melendez, the Asturian; that he 
eame as a sailor in another vessel; and that the people 
of neither knew anything of what had befallen the 
other, until the Indians armed themselves to go to the 
eoast of Ais, when he saw them go and return with 
great wealth, in bars of silver and gold, and bags of 
reals, and much clothing.'" "I desire to speak of 
the riches found by the Indians of Ais, which perhaps 
were as much as a million of dollars, or over, in bars of 
silver, in gold, and in articles of jewelry made by the 
hands of Mexican Indians, which the passengers were 
bringing with them. These things Carlos divided with 
the caciques of Ais, Jeaga, Guaoata, Mayajuaei, and 
Mayaoa, and he took what appeared to him well, or 
the best part. These vessels, and the wreck of the 
others mentioned, and of caravels, with the substance 
of the Indians of Cuba and Honduras who were lost 
white in search of the River Jordan, and who came well 

>Op.eff., p.21f. 
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off, were taken by Carlos, and by the ohiefa of Ais and 
Jeaga. The Indians of the Islands of Quarungrunve are 
rieh; but, in the way that I have stated, from the sea, 
not from the land."^ 

There oan be little doubt that the fine gorgets of the 
Etowah and other mounds of Georgia owe their origin 
to the salvaged "jewelry made by the hands of Mexican 
Indians," and there can be no more doubt that the 
exquisite pipes representing tropical animals have 
found their way into North America in the same manner, 
although, of course, many may have been introduced 
in the regular way by traders. But it can be shown 
that the maniilacture of pipes in Mexico is posterior 
to the manufacture of pipes in Europe, where they 
were unquestionably at first supplied to the African 
trade. 

After telling us that chapopotli is "meerschaum," 
Sahagun goes on to say: "There (ure two kinds of this 
bitumen. One of these is mixed with the matter which 
is introduced into the fragrant pipes. The other forms 
a kind of pitch, which the women call tzictli."' Then 
he goes on to explain at great length the chewing of 
gum, which is now known under the name of chicle, 
and adds that while the chewing of tzictli is good for the 
head, the chewing of the gum made from, chapopotli 
produces headache.' Ximenez, who pablisbed a 
Spanish version of Hernandez in 1615,* says: "The 
chapopotli is a kind of mineral which is reddish black 
and which the ancients called Indian bitumen and 
which shines with a purple color and emits a heavy 
odor like rue or trefoil or asphaltum, and has the same 
qualities. It originates in the sea and comes as a liquid 
to these shores of New Spain, and is found in mines, 

> Ibid., p. 23 f . 
*Op.ea.,p. 630. 

> Ibid., p. 631. 
•Op. dt, p. 27a 
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some pieces very large, sometimes two or three spans 
long, and is sold in the markets at a very Iot price, 
because there is such an abundance of it on the shores 
of New Spain. The Mexican women buy it, in order 
to chew It, and they keep it in their months with 
especial pleasure, because it cleanses and comforts ^e 
teeth, and renders them white." 

Unfortunately there is no meerschaum to be found 
any nearer thui Spain and Motooco. The Latin 
edition of Hernandez, published in 1651, runs as 
follows: "Minerale quoddam est Chapopotii ex atro 
fuluescens, ab antiquis bitumen ludalcum nuneupatum. 
Purpureo siquidem colore splendet, ac Trifolij, Aa- 
phaltitidis, ButaeuS, grauem quondam odorem spirat, 
et eisdS facultatibus pollet. Septemtrionali scaturit 
oceano, et liquidum fluens statim in huius Hispaniae 
nouae littora decurrit. In laminas cogitur, bina 
pasBuum miUiaria quandoque longas; orassas verd, 
duas, tresud (vbi sors tulit) spithamas. Vili (tanta 
est eius in his regionibus copia) venditiur precio. 
Vtuntiir eo mulieres MexiofUiae oommanso, ac passim 
non sine voluptate quadam ore retento, ad extei^ndos, 
et nitori antiquo restituendos dentes."^ To this 
Fabius Colunma Lynceus has a note: "De Snccini, 
et Bittuninis generatione, varietate, natura, splendore, 
colore, pisoatu, tempore, modo, et loco, atque herbis 
marinis in ipso vigentibus usu medico vide Goebellium, 
Bellonium ac Ferdinandum Imperatum in sua his- 
toria naturali italica lingua Neapoli Impressa lib. 14. 
cap. 6. usque ad 9. et Franoisoum Imperatum eius 
fllium in lib. de FossilibuB."* Ferrante Imperato 
wrote his HUtoria natvrale in 1599.' He describes a 
substance, piasaaphaltho, in almost the same terms 

>. dt, p. 386. 
.^id., p. 896. 
*lefn only quote from the Mcond edition: Hittoria natwaU di Pemtnte 
Imptralo NapUitMio, Veneda 1672, p. 3G7 f. 
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which Sahagun used in eonneotion with chapopotli. 
He quotes Belon, who wrote half a century earlier, 
to the effect that a kind of bitumen judaicum called 
pisaasphalto, a word composed of "pitch" and "bitu- 
men," on account of its odor, is found near Bagusa, 
where it is used to caulk ships. It resembles gag^ates, 
but lacks its transparency. It is sold in Venice in large 
bulk at a very low price, and as it is very dry and has 
not the proper fluidity for use, it is liquefied with grease 
or oil, or something similar. A like substance is found 
near the Italian shores. It has neither the sweet odor 
nor transparency of amber, but has a purplish black 
color (purpureggia nel nero). Belon, whose book ap- 
peared in 1553,' tells of the liquid bitumen found in 
Naples, then mentions the "aspalatus," called by some 
"asphaltum," which has the odor of trifolium asphalt- 
ites.* PissMphaltum, which is confused with asphal- 
tum, is a mineral used in caulking. It is found near 
Bagusa, whence it is sent to Venice and Ancona. It 
is sold at a very low price, and it may be seen in large 
bulk in Miy naval stores in Venice.' 

There can be little doubt that the chapopotli of Saha^ 
gun is a Mexican corruption of asphalto or pissasphaUo. 
The reference to trifolium asphalHtes (in the mar^n 
in Belon), to the purplish black color, and to the great 
cheapness in the market is identical in all three, and 
if Sahagun tells the truth that this material was used 
for pipes in Mexico, it could have been imported only 
from Spain, Italy, or Ragusa, and Baha^un is giving 
us the important information that suoh meerschaum 
pipes were already in use in Europe. Indeed, Belon, 
who traveled in Turkey in the years 1546-49, and whose 

> p. BtllonU Cttmmani De admirdAH ojwntffi antittiorum el rtmm nu- 
pfeUndarmn muHtmtta, Paridia 1653. 

> /Md, fot. 43 a. 

* "I^naipbaltum vUMmo prado venditur, ut In niualibna offldnia 
paaatm VcnatUi in ^rituw maxiniaa coactam Tidere lieet," ibid., foL 42 b. 
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book' appeared in 1554, gives us the pictures of two 
pipes, which he found tor aale in a mercer's shop, where 
he also found opium. Unfortunately he did not know 
their use, having apparently been misled by some 
jester, who told him a story about them that is worthy 
of Rabelais or Ramon Pane.' There can be no doubt 
that what he reproduced in his book are the first pipes 
mentioned in Europe, which was thirty years earlier 
than their mention by Saha^n. This, in connection 
with the fact that meersohaum was exported from the 
Dalmatian litoral or from Spain to Mexico, points to 
the manufacture of pipes in Mexico from foreign 
material. The original pipes were, no doubt, intended 
for the African trade, and the Mexicans, who manu- 
factured these pipes, naturally reproduced the Negro 
heads and the Mandingo totems, manatis, elephants, 
frogs, serpents, alligators, and birds, in the bowts of 
these pipes, because the specimens which they imitated 
had the same. Binger' gives the following tenn^ 
(totem, fetich) tor some of the Mandes. The Mande 
proper have the manati as their good and bad geniuB. 
The Samanke have the elephant, the Samokho, the 
tnake, the Bambara, the crocodile; others have the 
snake, the panther, etc.. From aU this follows the 
inevitable conclusion that the tobacco pipe in America 
began its career as a Mandingo amulet, and that the 
tradition once established persevered at a time when 
the totem and amulet had lost their original meaning. 
It is now possible to show that the Iroquois word 
for "tobacco" is Arawak or Garib, that is, ultimately 
of Mandingo, origin. Jacques Cartier's printed vocab- 
ulary has no words for "tobacco," but "smoke" is 
given as qitea. The manuscripts add: "lis appeUent 

^Ln obMrtotiotu d» pitotmrt sinffularUa ei ehoma meinorabha, frouwM 
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Uierbe de quoy ilz UBont en leurs eometz durant lyver 
quiecta."^ This word is apparently derived from 
quea "smoke." The language of the Hochelaga is 
Iroquoian.* But in Sagard the Huron words for 
"tobaoco" and "smoke" are derived from a root ye 
or yen, and the same is true in Onondaga. Sagard 
gives in Hiuron for "smoke" a word of which the 
base seems to be ousaata. It would, therefore, appear 
that ye, yen in the Iroquoian languages is an inno- 
vation, which has proceeded from the south, with the 
introduction of tobacco from the Arawaks or Caribs, 
their iouli, yari, yeury giving rise to yen. This is the 
more probable, since the Siouan Biloxi along the Qulf 
of Mexico has yani "tobacco." 

We have still a few terms for " tobacco " which must 
be accounted for. In Araucanian we have pittkem 
"tobaoco," pittemn "to smoke, to bum," piUhen "to 
be burnt," pitthon, pUchon "to smoke, bum incense," 
pUchoean, piahocan "to make a smoke fire." As Chile 
was a part of the Province of Rio de la Plata, the 
Guarani-Tupi word for "tobacco" and its derivatives 
naturally were transferred to the west. How univer^ 
sally such foreign words were incorporated in Arau- 
canian may be seen from the presence of macane 
"clava ferrea" in the Vocabulary of 1642.' This 
early vocabulary has wietum "fumus," and vitun is 
even now "smoke" and "to smoke." The earliest 
Araucanian vocabulary, of 1606/ has already ptem 
"tobacco," pten "to bum," vitun "smoke." There 
can be little doubt tliat all these words are derived 
from pMhum "tobacco," even as Quarani pet^ means 
"tobacco" and apetyH "to smoke." 

*Op.cil.,fot. 66 b. 

* J. A. Cooq, LKniqng da la ImnM irwpioiai, Montrfal 188^ p. IS3 ff. 

* R. R. Schuller, El weabviario oraueoMt dt leU-S, Santuso de Chile 
1907, p. 10. 

' uni de Valdlvla, Arte « aramaHea wnaral de la toWKa m« torn ctt tado 
a Seym da CkOe. lima IBM. 
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GardUMO de U Vegm ssys tiut "the Indians (of 
Pern) nuule great use of the herb of plants which they 
call tayri, and the Spaniards tobacco. They applied 
the povder to their noses to clear the head. There 
has been much experience of the virtnes of this plant 
in Spun, and it has been eaJled the saored herb."^ 
It is clear that Garcilasso knew nothing more of to- 
bacco than what was known to European medicine. 
In another place he says, "Of the plant which the 
Spaniards call tobacco, and the Indians sayrt, we shall 
speak in the other part,"* bat he never said anything 
further about the plant, no doubt because he could 
get no more information than what already had been 
known for more than flfty years. Sayri sounds very 
much like vira, the Negro word for "snuif." This is 
most likely the etymology of the word, since we are 
informed by Herrera that in the eiurly part of the 
sixteenth century a load of shipwrecked Negroes had 
landed in Peru, where they formed a settlement with 
the Indians.' 

We can now make a r^sum^ of the material so far 
disclosed and get at some chronological order in the 
diBtribution of tobacco in America in the sixteenth 
century. 

Neither Columbus nor any contemporary writer ever 
saw the Indians smoke. They all fell back on the 
account by Columbus, based on a book source, that 
the powdered tobacco was snuffed through a forked 
pipe. Even as late as 1635 Oviedo was all at sea about 
the tobacco. Being bound by his earlier authoritira, 
he repeated the absurd story of inhaling the tobacco 
through a forked pipe, but reality taught him that the 



'/M<t,li6.viii,c«p. i«. 

■ "Lm QuixiiaiSH, quttro Rloi uitM <1«I Fortet«, adonde los Nccroa qua 
n Mlveron de un Navlo, que did «1 travte, ae juntaron con loa Indioe, 1 axa 
hecho un Pueblo," DrnHfoon, cap. XVII, of. at., vol. I, p. 38. 
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tobacco was smoked, so he corrected the absxird story 
to one even more absurd, that it was the smoke that 
was so inhaled. He was only correct when he added 
that the Negroes, who were addicted to the vice, raised 
tobacco, in order to take it in the form of smoke. Only 
many years later was he able to correct the misstate- 
ment, inherited from Columbus, that tobacco intoxi- 
cated, by adding that it was only att^ drinking wine 
that tobacco was indulged in, when intoxication 
followed. The confusion in Oviedo's mind is also 
illustrated by the fact that in 1535 he specifically 
called tabaco "the reed through which tobacco was 
taken," while later be just as specifically referred to 
tabaco as "smoke." 

And yet it is clear, from the reference to the Negroes* 
smoking in 1535, that the vice had already begun to 
spread. In the same year Jacques Cartier saw Indians 
in Canada smoke a pipe. If he did not quote a custom 
which he knew from Brazil, even as he refers to BrazU 
on other occasions, we have here the first direct refer- 
ence to smoking among the Indians. But we have 
also the direct information as to the intercourse of 
the Hurons of the north with the people along the 
Gulf of Mexico, which, according to the statement 
made by an Indian, was a moon's journey away. 

Here we strike a fruitful subject for discussion. 
Florida, dimly known before, was opened up to ad- 
venturers by Ponce de Leon's search for Bimini, the 
fountain of youth, in 1511. The island of Bimini and 
the fountain of youth are due to a misunderstanding 
of the map of Western Asia and of the River Jordan 
as a region north of Cuba. Not only the white men, 
but also Indians began the search for the River Jordan, 
where they could jump in and come out rejuvenated. 
The story took possession of the Indians of the eastern 
part of America, and for at least half a century they 
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journeyed to Florida and Georgia in search of that 
wonderful fountain. Fontaneda, who was captured by 
Florida Indians in 1551 and lived among them for seven- 
teen years, has given us a graphic story of this Utopian 
search, to which all the caoiques of Florida, that ia, 
of North America, were addicted. 

It was not, however, the misunderstanding of the 
Christian mystery of baptism that was the chief cause 
of this southward migration. The eastern shore of 
Florida and Georgia saw many wrecks of ships which 
left Mexico and other countries along the Gulf of Mezi- 
eo, and the Florida Indians became enormously en- 
riched with gold and copper trinkets intended for the 
Europeans. It is here that the Indians of Canada, 
who had come in contact with Breton fishermen ever 
since 1506, and later with French traders under Cartier, 
could barter their furs for the much coveted trinkets, 
during the absence of French traders from their shores. 

Besides, the River Jordan myth had sent a stream 
of Arawak or Carib Indians from Cuba into Florida, 
and these brought with them the newly acquired viee 
of smoking, which, according to Oviedo, was already 
well established in 1535. White men had constantly 
been making encroachments into Florida. Ponce de 
Leon, Ayllon, Cabeza de Vaca, De Soto have left 
themselves or through others circumstantial accounts 
of their predatory expeditions. But there was also 
a constant stream of traders and adventurers who 
reached the shores of Florida unobtrusively, and who 
brought the spices and wares that the Hurons of the 
north told Cartier about, and who have left no accotmt 
of their successful ventures, in order not to attract 
attention. These traders were all addicted to smoking, 
as we are informed by Hawkins in 1564. Hence the 
Hurons, or at least one tribe of them, carried back 
home, not only the habit of smoking, but also the method 
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of raising tobacco, which became to them, as to the 
traders in Florida, a mediiim of exchange. 

Wherever the white man traded, he left the tobacco 
and the vioe after him. In 1540 the Indians of the 
Northwest, where ships landed on their way to the 
East Indies, were already addicted to smoking, canning 
the tobacco and the pipe in a bag tied to their arms 
just as the Canadian Indians carried them tied to their 
necks, in eaeh case in imitation of the African amulet, 
as which the tobacco served the Mandingo Negroes, 
the first to come to the shores of America. Indeed, 
throughout the greater part of America, exclusively the 
Mande words for tobacco have produced Indian words 
for the weed, even in the north west, where it is given 
as tabah. 

It is now well established that the mounds of the 
moundbuilders are not of great antiquity.' What 
has so far kept the archaeologists from definitely 
associating these mounds with Europeans, has been 
the presence in the mounds of the distinctive type of 
mound pipes, which have been supposed to be related 
with the pre-Columbian custom of smoking in America, 
and the presence of Mexican antiquities, which were 
supposed to link these mounds with the pre-Columbian 
Aztec past. Now that a study of Fray Toribio, Sahagun, 
and Fontaneda on the one hand, and of the African 
origin of the habit of smoking from the Arabic errhines 
has been undertaken, the very last vestige of a pre- 
Columbian existence of the mounds disappears, and 
the suspicion of Cyrus Thomas that the Europeans had 
something to do with the erection of the mounds is 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt. These mounds 
were fortifications which the traders, whether Whites 
or Indians, erected all the way up from Florida to the 
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Huron country, in order to vouchsafe the trade which 
was estabUshed in the begfinning of the sixteenth century, 
before the arrival of Cartier, between Canada and the 
south. That this tendency to build torts and stockades 
proceeded from the Antilles, whence the Arawaks had 
come in the beginning of the sixteenth century, is proved 
by the presence of similar works in Cuba.' These 
are found in the most abandoned and least-explored 
part of the island,* and there can be little doubt that 
they were locations of fugitive Negro and Indian stock- 
ades, precisely such as were in use in Africa. It is not 
possible to prove the direct participation of the Negroes 
in the fortifications of the North American Indians, 
but as the civilizing influence on the Indians to a great 
extent proceeded from Cuba over Florida towards the 
Huron country in the north, the solution of the question 
of the moundbmlders is to be looked for in the per- 
petuation of Arawak or Carib methods, acquired from 
the Negroes, as well attested by Ovando's complaint 
in 1503 that the Negroes spoiled the manners of the 
Indians, and transferred to the white traders, who not 
only adopted the methods of the Indians, but frequently 
lived among the Indians as part of them, especially in 
Brazil, where we have ample documentary evidence of 
the fact. Later, when I shall deal with the transference 
of African fetichism to the Indians of South and North 
America, this fact will become amazingly dear and 
conclusive. 

In Brazil, as in the Antilles, the tobacco is similarly 
mentioned in connection with fetichism, but here we 
have a definite and circumstantial account of the 
smoking of cigars in 1555. The name petun, from Port. 
hetume, is a translation of the Arabic term which has 
produced tahacQ. The French traders, at the end of the 

> M. RoditEueo-FeiTer, Naturaltaa v eJHIiucfon dt Ja grandioga itla d» 
CiOm, MadricTlSTO, vol. I, chap. IV. 
• Ibid., p. 186. 
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sixteenth century, curied the word and the Brazilian 
brand of tobaooo to Canada, and petun became im- 
bedded in several Indian languages. The oldw Huron 
word for "tobacco" is derived from the Carib yuli, 
which itself is from a Mandingo word. Thus, while 
the Carib and Arawak influence is apparent in the 
direction from Florida to the Huron country, the 
Brazilian influence proceeds up the St. Lawrence. 
The whole Atlantic triangle included between these 
two converging lines was left uninfluenced by these 
two streams, and here neither Carib nor Brazilian words 
for "tobacco," nor the moundbuilders' craft have been 
found. Here the "tobacco" words proceeded north- 
ward from Virginia, where the oldest form of the word 
is an abbreviated Span, tabaco or Fr. tabac. As time 
proceeded, the various streams overlapped, but even 
at this late day the cultural monuments are distinctly 
marked, in archaeology and in language, and the 
ohronologieal data furnished by Columbus, Oviedo, 
Las Casas, Ponce de Leon, Jacques Cartier, Fontaneda, 
and the other early discoverers, bear out in every par- 
ticular the patent fact that tobacco, the Negro's vice 
and solace, has played an enormous part in the civili- 
zation of the North American Indian, along the 
geographical traUa trodden by the early trappers, 
coureura de bois, and traders. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Bbbad Roots. 



On lAie fourth of November, 1492, Columbus entered 
into his logbook the following statement; "These 
lands are very fertile, and are full of mames, which 
are like carrots and have the flavor of chestnuts."^ 
This logbook has not come down to us, except as 
worked up into a Journal of the Firat Voyage, and 
preserved to us, both in Las Casas' Hiaioria, and in a 
manuscript belonging to Las Casas. In the margin 
of the latter, Las Casas, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, wrote against mamea "los ajea 6 hatataa son 
estos."' Just above this marginal note Las Casas 
rightly accused the author of the Journal and, with 
him, Columbus, of two blunders. Against the state- 
ment of the Indians that cinnamon and pepper grew 
nearby. Las Casas wrote, "the Indians must have 
lied." To the statement that Sohio was the name of a 
place. Las Casas wrote, "the Admiral must have mis- 
understood them." This illustrates the unreliability 
of Columbus and his editor as to things Columbus 
saw and heard on that fourth of November. When 
Las Casas identified the mamea of Columbus as ajea 
or batataa, either one or the other, or both, made a 
mistake. The mameat from what follows below, are 
unquestionably the "yams" (Dioscorea), whereas the 

> "£ataa tierru md muy ffrtUes, elloe lu denen lleiiu de manwi, que bob 
eomo sanabOTiaa, que tinwn aabm de castallae," RaeeoUa, parte I, vol. I, 
p. 35. 

*I1M. 
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aje$ and batatas are sweet potatoes (Ipomaea), and, 
aooording to Oviedo, who wrote thirty years later, tiie 
yams were an Airioan plant; hence there is a confusion 
at the very start, whioh becomes worse as we proceed. 
On December 16, 1492, the editor of the Journal 
desoribes the ajes on the island of Tortuga as follows: 
" They have planted in their fields ajes, which are little 
branches, whioh they plant, and at the bottom of 
these grow roots, like carrots, whioh serve for bread, 
and they grate them and knead them and make bread 
of them, and afterward they plant the same little 
branch again in another place and it again produces 
four or five roots, whioh are very savoury, and taste 
just like chestnuts; these here are the largest and best 
he had seen anywhere, for, says he, they are also 
found in Guinea; those found here were as thick as the 
leg."' Here everything is topsy-turvy. Bread was 
never made of sweet potatoes, nor can it be made, 
because they contain too much sugar. Hence Columbus 
is describing what is impossible. Besides, if Columbus 
saw these plants in Guinea, and there is no reason to 
doubt his statement, then he must be describing 
the manioc, from which bread is reaUy made, and in 
that case manioc is an African plant. But the de- 
scription of the planting of the ajes exactly corresponds 
to the planting of sweet potatoes, and if he saw these 
in Africa, Africa must also have had sweet potatoes 
before the discovery of America. But, on the other 
band, if the roots were the size of a leg, then they 
could have been only yams or manioc roots, and 



* "Timeii aembndo m ellaa ajm, que son luioa nmlUos, que plaatan, y 
al pis d'dlot lutan un» lai^itB como cuiaboriaB, que tdrven por pan, y 
nlun y tmaaaan y hum pan d'ellu; y deipute toman & plantar el mlamo 
nunOlo « otra pute, y toma i dar quatra y cinco de aqudlaa nAtat. aua 
■on miiy aatwnaas, proprio guato de eaatafiaa; aqui la> ay las e 

y btten ' — '-"- ' r-t— — > — ■-••- - 
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Columbus did not see any aweet potatoes in the West 
Indies. Whichever way we take it, Columbus was 
drawing on his imagination, and no conclusion what- 
soever can be made as to what Columbus saw on 
December 16, 1492. On December 21, 1492, Columbus 
saw at San Thomas "men and women running hither 
and thither to bring him bread made of niames, which 
they call ajea, which is very white and good,'" and, 
in the words of Columbus, "the women were the first 
to come and give thanks to heaven, and they brought 
UB what they had, especially things to eat, bread of 
ajet."* Here we have again the impossible statements 
that ajes are "yams," and that bread was made of 
them. 

We can, however, see how all these impossible state- 
ments arose. If the Indians brought Columbus bread, 
it must have been maize bread, but the mistake was 
made by him, because on December 13 he sent out 
some Spaniards to an Indian settlement nearby, 
"where every one brought them something to eat, 
namely bread of niamaa, which are certain roots as 
lai^e as turnips, which they sow and raise in all these 
lands and hve on; and they make of it bread, and cook 
and bake them, and they taste like chestnuts, and 
anybody eating them would take them for chestnuts/" 
It is unquestionably the report brought to Columbus 
by sailors, who had, like himself, visited the coast of 
Guinea, that made him generalize and asBume for certain 

> "Lo« unoB conian de ac& y ke otros de allfi & noB traer pan que hacen 
de niamet, & qu'elloe llaman ajea, qu'es tnuy bianco y bueno," Vrid., p. 72. 

' "Y ay muy lindoa cuerpoB de mugeres, y ellae las primova que venlan 
i dar gracisB al cielo, y traer quanto tei^^, en eepe^al ooaas de comer, 
pan de aiet," ibid. And, again, on Jan. 16, 1493, Indiana came with bread 
and ajt» (.ibid., p. 981. 

* "DizOTOn loB cfamtianoB que deepute que ya estaTan dn temor, yvan 
todm k BUB caaaB, y cada uno lea tra^a de lo que tenia de cconer, que m pan 
de niamoM, que eon unas raizes como ribanoa grandea que nasen, que 
eicmbraB y nacen y plantan en todas estas tierraB, y ee su vlda; y hann 
d'ellas pan, y crimen v asan, y tienen (abor propno de castaSaa, y no ay 
qui«i no crea, comi6ndolaB, que no sean caotafiaB,'' ibtd-, p. 62. 
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tihat all tihe bread be saw anywhere in the West Indiea 
was made from yams, eweet potatoes, or manioc. 

We do not know the date of the writing of the 
journal, but Columbus' logbook must have become 
public property immediately after his return from 
America, for there is not a word about niamea or ajes 
in Columbus' First Letter, whereas Peter Martyr knew 
all about it on September 13, 1493. "He found men 
content with nature, naked, consuming native foods, 
and bread of roots; certain plants, the joints of which 
are frequent, are covered over in the ground for certain 
periods of time, from each joint of which grow round- 
shaped things like a pear or gourd. These they dig 
out when ripe as we do turnips and radishes, dry them 
in the sun, break them open, grind them into flour, 
crush them, cook and eat them. They call these 
vegetables by the name of Agies."^ The next year 
Syllaoio wrote: "The production of this island which 
excels all others is what they call asses; they are very 
like turnips of a tapering shape, except that they grow 
somewhat larger, like pumpkins. It must not be 
omitted that these asses have different tastes according 
to the manner in which they are prepared. When eaten 
raw, as in salads, they have the taste of parsnips; 
when roasted, that of chestnuts; when sodden with 
pork, that of squashes; when sprinkled with juice 
of almonds, nothing can taste more delicious, or is 
eaten with greater avidity. These esculents afford 

^ J. B. ThachBT, op. eU., vol. I, p. 56, from the Latin original on p. 55: 
"HominM tmerit nstura coDt«ntos, nudofl, dbis depastos natiuia, et pane 
radlcali, ex Spitamalibus quibuadam fnict^ intdrnodiia plenia, quae ipsi 
t«m Buis conteeunt temporibua, ex quorum interoodib BtnEiuia, nn^ull 
tnrKeecunt globl, in piri, Kut cncurbitulBe aimilitudiDen). Hob msturoe, 
uti noe rapas, et nfanos enmnt, ad aolem aiccant, adndunt, t«nmt in f arinam, 
pinnmt, coquunt, comedimt, vocaut iioe globos agiet." And again, on the 
Muneday; radicali quodam pane gena ilia veacitur" (Jbtd., p. 67}; and later, 
Jan. 10, 1496, "radicali patriae illiua pane veaci malunt noetri, quam tritico, 
quod aapldi ait guatua, faciliuaque atomacho concoquant; utrumque aunt 
agterti" (Ond., p. 72). 
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an excellent material for the exercise of the oolinary 
art, and are well adapted for use in eating houses and 
taverns. They fnmish an agreeable variety of dishes 
very palatable on aoooimt of their savoury taste. 
You might compare them, for their good properties, 
to the manna gathered by the Israelites; i. e., the 
Syrian dew. And, since they do not injure the body, 
nor oppress the stomach, they are prescribed, aa 
wholesome food for invalids and the sick by the 
physicians appointed by the government to aooompany 
the fleet. Seeds have been brought over to Spain, 
that our part of the world may be supplied with these 
prolific and many flavoured vegetables.'" In the same 
year Dr. Chanca went out with Columbus on his second 
voy^e. He, too, in a letter written some time later, 
described the ages: "They all oame loaded with 
iiges, a sort of tomip, very excellent for food, which we 
dressed in various ways. This food was so nutritious 
as to prove a great support to all of ua after the pri- 
vatioiiB we endured when at sea, which in truth were 
more severe than ever were sufiered by man; and as 
we could not tell what weather it would please God to 
send us on our voyage, we were obliged to limit our^ 
selves most rigorously with regard to food, in order 
that, at all events, we might at least have the meaiu 
of supporting life; this age the Caribbees oall na&t, 

* md^ vol. n, p. 3W, from the Latin criginal on p. 229: "IFmtua in «■ 
nuatme inter caataww prMrta b ilw Ann n o tniiwn t, napta pcnimilM fiiuma 
tcntia: niri quod paulo in maiua ennaarint nt p^Kttes. lUnd non lulriit 
candum quod npoces nddaot vsrioa: al vieea mntauaria dioana azperira. 
Cruda defuatata tit in aeetariis mAmana: paetinachae raferunt: toota ca»- 
taneaa; cum aoilla came elita owurbitaa eden te crada. QuibuB ai ami^ 
dalinum lae intMoria: nlUl gna^unia mcdliua: nihil vnauerla cokaiua. 
In onuua artca caHwarum oauaqae popinarioa aptimnut fcrcnla: Tarietato 
ioeimda: aapiditate graHariim; ut iuoaaonnu rnaoa Ideat rama a yria c um 
artdtncia. Cunquo intlma eorporia noa laedant neque ullo aecepto ineon^ 
modo Tvttnm craaant: inedieorum eonaUio qui it«io aalario deducuntur: 
a e p otiB et male aflectla exldbentar Balubriter. Ouonnn aemiiia faeennda at 
niulteu>ida ne in noatro nba deiidiBrarantuT: in niapaninm ta ^Mia^ * junt " 
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and the Indians hage."^ Here we notice that ages, 
aecordii^ to bim, is not the Indian name, but that the 
Indians call it hage^ the Caribs nabi. Dr. Chanoa at 
least did not confound the age with the maize, for he 
distinctly mentioned that the bread of the Indians 
was made from a plant which was between an herb and 
a grass, which was not the age: "Their food consists 
of bread, made of the roots of a vegetable which is 
between a tree and a vegetable, and the age, which I 
have already described as being like the turnip, and very 
good food."* Here we are on safer ground. We at last 
know that the Indian bread was made of a grass-like tree, 
and that age was another plant. But we also see dis- 
tinctly that the Indian name hage for the sweet potatoes 
is an imitation of age, which apparently is not Indian. 
Amerigo Vespucci, in the Soderini letter of 1504, 
ventured on a fuller statement, by saying, "They have 
no seed of wheat, nor other grains, and for their common 
use and diet they use the root of a tree, of which they 
make floiir, and it is tolerably good, and they call it 
iuca, and another which they call cazabi, and another, 
ignami"* The Magliabecana MS., an eighteenth 

' "Todos t1«ii«ii cMfsdos de ogM, que son como nabos, muy exc«leiit« 
manjar, de loa guaIm facemoB act muchaa manow d« manJareB en cualquler 
manen; es tanto cordial manjar que dob tioie i todoa muy conaoladoe, 
porque da Twdad la vida que ae trajo por la mar ha aeddo la mas cetrecha 
que nusca homtaH paaaron, 4 fue ann aeceuuio porque no s^amoe qua 
nempo noa haria, 6 euanto permidrfa Dios qu« eetovieaemoa en el camlno; 



hage," R. H. Major, SOeet Letten of Chrittopher Colvmbia, vUh oOur Original 
Doeummtt, nltMug to kit four Voyagei le tlu Nob WorU {Tlu HtMuyt 
Soeti^), London 1870, p. 63 f . 

■ "El mantenindento miyo ea pan hacho de ralces de una yerba que ea 
cntie irbol 6 jrarba, i el apf, de que jra tengo dieho que ea coma naboa, que 
ea muy buen mantenimiento," ibid., p. 68. 

* "Non teniono semoite <u srano ne daltre blade: ed alloro eomune uao e 
manglare uaano una radice duno arbcnv dellaquale f anno farina ed aaaal 
buona e la chlamano luea ed ahre che la chJamano Ctuabi ed altre Iffnand," 
TheSodtriiiiLetUrlS0iinFa{nmat,iaVapueHR«fritti9,Ttxttm»dSttuiU: 
II, Princeton UnlTenltv Preas 1916, p. Q. 
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century copy of a 1505 original, reads cardbi for eazabi. 
In the Latin translation by WaldseemOller (IlaoomiluB), 
which appeared in 1507, we have instead chambi, and 
we are told that iucha, chambi, and ygnami are names 
for the same root.^ Whichever way we read it, the 
statement is wrong. If three separate roots are in- 
tended, we have eazabi as a root, whereas it is the flonr 
from the root of the yuca. If we take the aeoond 
reading, igname and yuca are the same, which is af;ain 
impossible. In the Epiatola Alberici De novo mundo, 
of possibly the year 1504, we have no name given at 
all for the roots.* 

Here yuca oeeurs for the first time. Fragoso, a 
botanist of the sixteenth century, gives yuca as a 
Peruvian pluit,* whereas in 1504 Peru was not yet 
discovered. Obviously Vespucci could not have ob- 
tained the word from Peru, and the Peruvian word, 
if not the plant itself, is not native. This is corrob- 
orated by GiuvilafiBO de la Vega, who describes all 
the roots in use in Peru, but has nothing to say about 
the yuca.* It is also noteworthy that Garoilasso Bays, 
"all the names which the Spaniards give to the fruits 
and vegetables of Peru belong to the language of the 
Antilles; they have been adopted by the Spaniards, 
and therefore we speak of them as Spanish words.'" 



' "Omni (arrii Branonimque Kliomm setnine carent. CommuniB yfro 
«onim pastus aiue vlctiu arbore> radix quedam est quam in farrinam satia 
bonam comniinuunt et banc radicem quidam eonnn iucha alij dutnibi ali] 
vera wnomi vodtant," Fr. R. v. Wleaer, Du CotmograpMae /nlrodHdio 
dea Martin WaldttmtiOler (llaamilMt) t» Fattiiaaedrvde, StrawburK 1907, 
p. 67. 

'"Oignuntur et ibi innvunwabilia genera heiltarum et radicum: ex 
guibuB paneiii confidunt, et optima pulmentaria," &. Samow and K. 
TrlibenbBeti, Mawbia Nowiu, Straaaburg im Elaaas 1903. 

■ nirat ThMiri Bdaniei Caapari Baukini, Basileae Hslret. 1623, p. 91. 

• "Of tbe vegetables that they grow beneath the Eround," Book VIII, 
chap. 10. 
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Andagoya,^ writing in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, says that in some provinces of Peru there 
were to be found yucas,^ which he also mentions in 
Centrt^ America' and Bogot&.* This shows that 
yuca was a general name, used by the Spaniards, of 
a plant whose presence in America before its dis- 
oovray is by no means certain. Nor is it certain that 
Andagoya saw yucas in Peru, for Oarcilasso does not 
know them. He simply added yucas, because every- 
body since the days of Vespucci spoke of yucas. This 
is proved by the fact that Andagoya mentions in the 
same passages melons in Central America, cows and 
sheep in Bogotfi, all of which were introduced from 
Spain; hence the ytica in some of the places in Peru 
and elsewhere could have been introduced in like 
manner. Similarly, Cieza de Leon, in 1553, said of 
Peru: "In these valleys the Indians sow maize, which 
is reaped twice in the year and yields abundantly. 
In some parts they grow yucas, which are useful for 
making bread and liquor, when there is want of maize. 
They also raise sweet potatoes, the taste of which is 
almost the same as that of chestnuts, besides potatoes, 
beans, and other vegetables."^ But he also mentions 
the grape vine, fig-trees and pomegranates, all of which 
were imported, and Levinus Apollonius, writing but 
thirteen years later, distinctly says that the Peruvians 
were also using those vegetables and roots which the 
Spaniards had introduced/ Thus we have as yet 

> C. R. Markham, NarraUve of the Proeetdmgt of Pedrarias Daeila {Tlu 
HttUvtit SoeiOt), London ises. 

* "In all the provinces of this Koremment they have these prorisions, and 
in aome (A tbem thejr also have aji and yuoaa," ibid., p. 74 f. 

* "A very fine land abounding in supplies of maize, aji, melons difterent 
from those here, grapes, and ytKos," iovL, p. 29. 

< "The food at the people eonmata of maize and yvcas," ibid., p. 84. 

* G. R. Markham, Tlu Trtudt of Ptdm de Cieta dt Leon (The Haklttyt 
SoeU^f London 1864, p. T"" ' 
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no proof that the yitccu were known in F«ii before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. 

In 1504 there was published the LibreUo, which Peter 
Martyr declared in 1516 to have been stolen from a 
manusimpt copy of his First Decade, which, however, 
was not published until 1511. This Libretto and the 
Paesi nuovamente retrovati, which appeared in 1507 
and reprinted the Libretto, have no mention whatso- 
evw of yuea or cazabi, but the ages appear there, as 
in the earlier references.^ Similt^ly there is no refer- 
ence whatsoever to yuca in ColumbuB* account of his 
Second Voyage, but Fernando Colombo's Historie, 
written many years later, contains in this account an 
insertion in regard to the yuca.* 

We can now study the growth of the information 
conveyed by Peter Martyr in regard to yams, sweet 
potatoes, and manioc. In the First Decade, which 
appeared in 1511, Peter Martyr was able to combine 
the statement made by Vespucci that yuca was a root 
from which bread was made, and the statement of 
Dr. Chanea that the plant from which bread was made 
was different from the ages, which were eaten cooked. 
He also knew that the root of the yuca was poisonous.* 

In the Second Decade, which appeared in 1516, he 
gave the information that batatas grew wild and that 

moeribuB, et Ija denique omnlbua qiua poBtea Hiapmni intulara," D* Ptrvmaa 
JMeitiioM, AntveipiM 1667, fol. 20 &. 

■ "I hoBdni de quelle iaoU ubbhq in loeho de pane certe ndke de Knndeta: 
et forau de nauom alquauto dolce chome castagna freache: elqual chiimano 
Atm." Thaeher, op- at., vol. II, p. 459. 

* Halzium tamen et iiteeant aeeaque Istl colunt, uti dizimuB in Hi^ 
panlola fieri," Raetatta, parte I, tdL I, p. 260. 

' "Radidbua ij mitaa, noetria napis et maniitudliie et fonna, sed guata 
duld, caataaeae tenaraa adhuc aimilibua, ad dbum tttmitur. Hm». agtt 
Tocant biid. Est «t aliud radida sentB, quam iueeam appellant, ex nae «t 
panon confldunt. Agfbtu vera maciB axis aut eUxii utuntw, quam ad 
uaum coQfidendi paoia. fueeom nro aectam et iiiiiiinwiiain. aneeoaa 
nanuma eat, idnrant, et in placentaa coquunt. Sad miram hoc: acontto 
let h alicgHn eaae aiunt iiueat auceum, qui epotus, Uteo pcrimit: panem ant«n 
ex dus maaaa, aapldiun et aalubrem eaae omnee expert! aun^" Decade I, 
book I. 
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they were also grown in gardens, and that they 
could be eaten raw.^ The sweet potato, however, is 
not found in the wild atate and oannot be eaten raw. 
In the Third Decade, which appeared together with 
the Second Decade, Peter Martyr, foreseeing that the 
£uropean8 would have to eat the yuca, gave a complete 
account of its plantiag luid of the compression of the 
dried yttca into bricks, like our cheese, which is then 
called cazahho. Here he again says that age* and 
batataa were used as fruits and not as bread. He also 
makes the blunder of stating that maize is used only 
when there is a laok of yuca,^ the fact being universally 
that it is yuca which takes the place of maize, when 
this has failed. At the same time he gives the names 
of a large variety of ages, such as guanaguax, guaragueif 
zazauei, eguiueie, tunna, hobo, atihunieix, aniguamar, 
guaeearacea.* Even if it were possible to identify 
these as Carib words, we should not be able to assert 
that they are the expressions for native plants, any 
more than we could assume that the name "Early 
Rose" proved that potatoes are native to England. 
With the new varieties come the new names, and 
these oannot be used as an argument for the origin 
of the plant itself. 

The first really great natural history of America is 
that by Oviedo,* which appeared in 1526. Oviedo 
speaks from personal knowledge, having lived a long 

■ "Effodiimt etiam e tellura luapte nfttura nascoiteB radices, indifouw 



alio ctduis «dulio cedunt duicorata moUitie: eatis sliquanto tenador tptam 
tubcribvs aut napta, terrdque coloria, caro candidimna. Scruntur «Ciain 
_. __>.__. iq liortia, uti de lucca diximua in Decade prima. Comeduntur 



* "Diilmns haboe frumenti genus quoddam, panico fere simile, sed Brandi- 
4bas BTanis nobilina. Id in farinam contiunm, vi lapidum manu actorum 
iasout, iucca defldeote: estque Tulsarior panis," Decade III, book V. 

> Decade lU, book IX. 

* D« la nohtroJ hyttoria de lot Inditu, Toledo 1626. 
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time in Amerioa, and, i^thoug^li he perpetuates a con- 
Biderable number of errors, due to imperfeot informa- 
tion, he never wilfully mystifies. In order that one 
may comprehend the enormous ohfuiges that had 
taken place in America since its diseovery, that is, in 
less than thirty-five years, we must listen to what he 
has to say about the imported animals uid plants: 
"All the other animals which exist here were brotm;ht 
from Spain, of which I do not need to speak, since they 
were brought from there, and all I have to do is to 
note the great amount of them to which th^ have 
increased, both the cattle and others, but especially 
the cows, of whom there are so many that there are 
many proprietors who have from one to two thousand 
heads, and some even more than three and four 
thousand, and even as high as eight thousand . . . Simi- 
larly, there are many fiooks of sheep, and pigs in great 
quantity, and many of them, as well as the cattle, 
have become wild.'" 

Oviedo wrote in 1526 that there were certain plants 
called ajes, others called batatas, which were planted 
from slips, and that the ajes were dark blue and the 
batatas darker.^ In the edition of 1535 he said, 
"In this island and in all the other islands, and on 
the mainland, at least in the places which the Christians 
have conquered and settled, there is a plant which is 
called lyes. . . As they cost very little and grow 
quickly, there are many toko give nothing else to eat to 
their Indians and Negroes but this and meat and fish. 



> Cap. II, fol. iiij b. 

■ "A^ atraa plRUtu ^e h lUman Ajea y otraa que Be Uunan BataUa y 
Us vtiM y laa otraa se siembnui d' la propria rama la qual y laa hojaa tian«i 
quad como eorrebuela o yedra tendidaa por tierra y no tan gnaoKA como la 
yedra la hoja: y debaxo de tierra naacen mat maforcas como nauoa o 
Ganahoriaa: loa ajea tiran a vn coiot como entre morado aaul y las batatM 
mas pardas: y asaadaa eon ezcelente y cordial fruta aasi loa ^m como las 
batalat: peroU8 6a(iilaaaonmejoreB,"eap. LXXX, fol. xljb. 
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and thus it is in all the Bettlements."^ The batatas he 
describes as being of better taste than the ajea, and, in 
his opinion, the two are different varieties of the same 
plant. From the manner of the planting of the ajea 
and batatas it is clear that Oviedo is describing the 
Bweet potato, for yams are not propagated from the 
branches, but from the root. At the end of book YII 
in the last edition, unpublished until the nineteenth 
century, we find a description of the yams, of which 
Oviedo Bays, "Name is a foreign fruit and not native 
to these Indies, having been brought to this Hispan- 
iola and to other parts of these Indies. It came with 

"Nesta ysla eBpafioU y en todaa laa otraa ydas y tiem fimie «lo menoi 
en lo que haata agora 1m christianM faas KJUEKado en ellas y poblado ay 
ma plants que m llama 9jtt: los quake aueren pareuer aloe naboe eranda 
d'eapafia: pcxocBtOBajeBsaamiviHeBpcwlainayorpaite. Griansedebaxod' 
tiem y huen endma A' tierra vna rama a manwa d' comhuela pen mas 
gruena. La qual consuBhoiasyrainacubratodataBuper&ded'IatieRado 
«sta sembrada: la faechura d' la hoJB CB eomala d' la GorrehueU o quasi 3re(H« o 
paDelarconvnasvenaadriKadaayloBaBtflejaadequepeiidenBuehoiaslueitcoa. 
All Uanpo que se han de sembrar lot ajee hasen la tierra montonee pea- sua 
Ij&os como Bfl dbco en el capitulo d' la yuca antes dcate. Y en cada monton 
ponen dnco o seys talloa de aquesta rama hincadoa en al monton con sua 
nojas: yluegoprandonyaeencepa: y por encima d' la tierra como he dicbo 
■e eatiende y la cubre toda: y debaxo en las rayzea que base echa el fruto: 
q tie son estoe ajes. Loe quales eatan sazonados desde a tree: yaquatro: ya 



qtiesoQestoi 
dneo; yaai 



no paaaan d' aeys mesee m estar para cojer loe ajee: aun que sean los maa 
vaKarOBOB o taraioa: y quando son sazonadoa con un acadon deacubren el 
monton y sacan diez y doze y quinse y yeynte y mu y menoa ajes loa 
quales son btien mantwibniento y muy ordinano aca para la gente de tr^ajo: 
y como son de menoa costa y tiempo muchoa ay que no dan otro manjar a 
BUS indios y negros sine este y came o pescado: y assi en todas las hadendaa 
yhnedamlentoeaymuelioemontonesyhafasdestoeajee: los oualea coddoa 
son muy buenos: y aaados tienen also major sabor; pero d la vna o d' 
la otra manera tienen aabor d' castafias muy buenas: y es minr sentil fruta 
pan los chriHtianon: porque como no la comen pqr prindpal ni ordinario 
manjar sino de quando en quando sabe mejor: aasadoe y con vino son muy 
cordialee de noche sobre mesa: y en la olla son buenoa: y hasen las mugeres 



los ni^MS de Castilla: por defuera tienen vna corteis blanca y otros la 
tienen leonads y mas EnMsesuela que la delos nabos y cortandolo assi crudo 
parece nabo en la came o fructo suyo," lib. VII, cap. Ill, fol. Izziiij a. 
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that evil lot of Negroea, and it has taken very well, 
and is profitable and good Buatenanoe for the Negroes, 
of whom there is a greater number than is neoessary, 
on account of their rebellions. These nnamet look like 
ajea, but they are not, and generally are larger than 
ajea. They cut them in pieces, uid plant them a 
hand's distance under ground, and they grow. Thus 
came the first, and they have increased greatly in the 
Isluids where Christians have settled, and also on the 
main land, and they are a good sustenance.'" 

The yams were obviously as common as the sweet 
potatoes, and like these they were used as food for 
the N^roes. Both seemed native to the soil, but we 
shall later see that Oviedo had good reason to know 
that the yams came from Africa, whereas he did not 
find in his sources any reference to sweet potatoes. 
We shall also see that age is originally the name of the 
yam, and not of the sweet potato, and that throughout 
the world the two were confused, and the same name 
served for both. Henoe we have nothing in Oviedo to 
warrant the conclusion that the sweet potato was a 
native of America. 

We find a mention of yuca in all the early voyages 
to Brazil. It is noteworthy that a number of these 
voyages were made by men who first visited the coast 
of Guinea and by accident or purpose were carried 
across the Atlantic. The very first of these, Alvares 
Cabral, was In 1500 carried by winds from Africa to 



« Tlno con CBta mmlK CMta de 1m iicktos, 6 Um fecho muy bien, i <■ pnv»- 
choM i buen iiumt«iumi«iito para los negroa, de loa qumlM h^ nua de tea 
que algunoa avrien meiMBter, iior sua rebelionaa. Estos mianwi quteren 
paraacer ajit; pero no mh Umi, i son mayoras qua qjo onnunmaite. 
C6ituil<)B f, pedmcoa, 6 dembTso aotcntodokiB un palmo dtiiaxo d« tisRa. 
6 nascen; € aasi Tinieroo loa primaras, i despuca i» la planta 6 rams quo 
hacan, se ban multiplicado mucho en las ialas que hay pooladas de chripad- 
ano«, 6 asd miamo en la Tierrarllrme; i es buen mantenimiento," op. eil., 
vol. I, p. 286. 
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Brazil, but there is a possibility that the Dieppe 
sailor Cousin had discoTered Brazil in a similar way 
twelve years earlier.* There certainly were many 
voyages to Brazil immediately after 1500, of which 
no account is given,' and in 1503 Qonneville and other 
Frenchmen landed in South America, in ordOT to load 
there their ships with brazil wood, cottons, monkeys, 
parrots, and other things.' French intercourse with 
the Indians of Brazil began at once imd continued 
uninterruptedly, but none of the early voyagers re- 
ported having seen yams or manioc in the newly 
discoTered country. In 1518 there was published in 
Paris Eusebi CaeBariensie Chronicon cum additionibua 
Prosperi et Mathiae Palmerii,* in which an account 
was given of seven Indians who had been brought to 
Rouen with their boats, wearing apparel, and arms. 
Of these it said that they ate dried meat, and drank 
water, and knew neither bread, wine, nor money. 
This may be somewhat of an exaggeration, but about 
1535 Parmentier described the Indians of Brazil, which 
he had visited, and said of them that they ate beans, 
carrots, millet,' and had nothing whatsoever to say 
about yuca or agea. That by millet he meant miuze 
is proved from the fact that he tells of their making 
an intoxicating drink from this millet. It is incon- 
ceivable that he wonld have omitted mentioning yuca 
and ages, which by 1535 were in everybody's mouth. 
While numerous Frenchmen visited Brazil in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and traded exten- 
sively with the natives, Portuguese were similarly 
carried from Africa to Brazil. The earliest account 

> P. GfkOarel, Hi^otn du Brjril frimtaU an scteUiM •tieU, Faria 187S, 
p. Iff. 

*md.,p. 18 fl. 
*/Mif., p. 23. 

* Ibid., p. 58. 

* Ramuno, op. ett., vol. Ill, f<d. 426 b. 
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of Buoh a voyage is by Duarte Femandes,* and thia 
does not tell anything of tlie native pUmta, but contains 
an interestii^ list of animals taken back to Portugal, 
parrots, oats, and three maoaos,' that ia, monJbev«. 
1 purposely emphasize "monkeys," because this gives 
us an opportunity of ascertaining the rapidil^ with 
whioh foreign words were adopted by the natives even 
for native commodities, if these formed a subject of 
oommeree. 

In the first place, Vamhagen, the editor of the voy- 
age, makes the mistake of considering the large number 
of "eats" as maraoayae, that is, as "felices pardales," 
whereas in reality they are monkeys, for in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century monkeys were generally 
known under the name of gatoa monilloa, as which 
they are described by Oviedo. Wild cats were not a 
subject of exportation, while monkeys were. In 1626 
Oviedo mentions the large number of longtailed mon- 
keys whioh were exported to Spain.* In the Italian 
translation of Oviedo, made in 1634, these monkeys 
are called gaUi mammoni,* which are mentioned as 
gatH maymonea as early as 1302.* Acosta, on the 
other hand, mentions these monkeys as micoa or 
monoa.* I have treated the whole question of "mon- 
key" names in an article entitled Mop/ui, for Voll- 
mfiller's Romaniache Forachungen, of whieh I read the 
pTooi in 1916, but with whose fate during the wax 1 am 
unacquainted. Hoping that it may have appeared, 
I shall quote from it only as much as is necessary for 
our present discussion. Span, mono is very old, for, in 



*/Md.,p. lOS. 

* "Cau dla h tnen a Eepafia," op. eiL, fol. zzii] b. 

< tAbrq meondo ddU IndU oeeUMtaH. Vitu«lB 1584, csp. XXV, fol. 28 b. 

* In th« ChroMtoii a>t*M« and in HuratwlyoL XV, p. 348. 

* "De lot Mieot, o Aftmoc d« Indian" Hittoria natmal v moral dt Urn 
/«&«, Sooflla ISOO, Ub. IV, cap. SS. 
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the form monnekin, it is foimd already in J. de Condi's 
Li di$ d'entendement, "A Monnekin, le fll Martin, Le 
Binge, qui bien sot latin, Bt qui estoit olera oooronnez, 
Eatoit li offices dounez D'esorire a court." 

We have seen that monkeys were known as oats, 
but we have the very old Frenoh tom-oat names mar- 
gut, mareou, which are found dialeotioally in Allier 
macot, VoBges morcot, mouarcof, Norman mareou. Centre 
maeaud. Berry mocou, machau, etc., hence also the 
Fr. modot, Wallon and Pioard magaiot. Champagne 
magui "monkey." We have also the Spanish oat 
names mizo, micho, Ital. mieia, mucta, etc., from which 
we get the good Span, mieo '* monkey," as recorded by 
AcoBta. It is most likely that Portugaeae macao for 
"monkey," as recorded in Femandes, is nothing but 
the French Norman word for "oat" or "monkey," 
sinee the French sailors from Normandy were the 
first to trade in Brazil. To illustrate the manner in 
which the monkey words have traveled, I first give the 
whole list of Feniandes: 

"It. ho capytam tres papagayos e doos toys e hu 
gato e sam p. todos hj pe^as 6 

It. ho espruam hu papagayo 1 

It. ho mestre doua gatoa e hu (ogoym e sam p. todos 
iij pegas 3 

It. ho pylloto doua gatoa e b fogoyt e tree papa- 
gayos e biiij toya e sam p. todos xbii) pegas 18 

It. domjngoa sera carpemteyro tres macao* e dons 
gatos e sam p. todos b pefas S 

It. Juramj deapemseyro b gatos e b (ogoyt e iiij 
papagayos e biiij toya e sam por todos zxiij 
pe^as 23 

It. amdre a" ht gato e hfl {ogoym 2 

It. njgollao Royz marynheyro tres gatos e htl 
tagoym iij pegaa 3 

It. femam galleguo marynheyro hfl papagayo 1 
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It. bUu.° afLes marynheyro hft papagrayo 1 

It. aliu." Royz marynheyro hA papae:ayo 1 

It. ho comtramestre hA toym 1 

It. dyoEfuo frz. grumete dous (ogoya 2 

It. Jom ferador gnimete hft papagayo e hH toym 2 
It. p.** Jorge grumete hit. gagoym 1 

It. femamdo page hll toym forom.'" 
First as to gagoy^ gagoym. Q. Soares de Sousa* 
desorihed the saguina as small hairy monkeys, which 
were kept as pets in the houses. Martins records in 
the Tupi languages, sagui juru tinga, in Portuguese 
"macaquinho de cara branca," the hapaJe leucooephala; 
$agui-merim, the hapale penicillata; «aj/utn-ofu or 
$aguv-piranga, the hapale rosalia; aaguin pixuna, 
the simia oaUithrix; saM, sad, eaU, the simia callithrix 
personata; sai, tahy, tahy, the simia maoaoo, cebus 
fatuellus; sav-taid, sai-taud, the simia cebus flavus. 
It would seem, therefore, that there cannot be the 
slightest douht that gagoy, sagoym is a Tupi word. 
Yet that is far from the truth. The Tupi-Guarani 
dictionaries record no word sai, eao, hut cai for "mon- 
key," and this is corroborated hy JAry and MarograCF, 
who write correctly cat. Just as Martins erred in 
writing ;at for cat, so Marcgrafl wrote cagui for fogui, 
for which he gave a picture,' and which he compared 
with the Kongo pongi. JAry not only described the 
marmoset, which the savages call sagouin,* but he 
also knew that the controversy between the poet Sagon 
and Marot brought the sagouin into poetry,' which 
was some time in the thirties of the sixteenth centnry. 
This shows how rapidly the word gagoy spread into 

> Op. eii., p. 108 f. 

■ Tratado deteriptipo do Bnuil <m 1S87, Rio de Jwdro 1879, p. 233. 

" ~ "' * ' .. Batavorum, Amstelodanii 1648, 
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Europe, on account of its forming an important object 
of importation. Before monkeys were brought from 
America, they were imported from Africa, and, as 
MarografF's constant references testify, chiefly 6rom 
the Congo and Quinea. In the Congo country we 
find the name for "monkey" Porti^fuese bitgio, in 
Lunda buji, pugi.^ Whether the Portuguese ii 
original and refers to Bugia in the north of Africa, or 
Lunda buji is original, I do not wish to discuss here. 
Whatever it may be, it illustrates the interrelation 
between Western Africa and the Portuguese in matters 
of trade. Similarly, the Portuguese "monkey" name 
aagouim is found in Dahome ziwu (i. e. zttrun) "any 
longtailed monkey," Akwapim »oa "a. species of mon- 
key," also "small." Sua, sue "small" is universal over 
a large territory in Guinea, and that is unquestionably 
the underlying meaning for the species of monkey 
under discussion. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the Quinea appeUation was brought to 
Brazil in 1511, even as macao, mico, mono, European 
words, have traveled the same way. 

MartiuB records Galibi makaque "white monkey," 
Tupi macaca, macaco "monkey," mono "monkey," 
mono-miri qui "simia ateles hypoxanthus," mono juru 
tykur "Macaco bosoa d'agoa, eaUithrix brunnea," 
mico "cebuB tatuellus." Mono we may dismiss at once, 
as the European origin is obvious. Mico is recorded 
in Carib, by Breton, as mecu, while "cat" is mechu. 
As cats were introduced into America from Spain,' 
the first being mentioned only in 1535,' it is obvious 
that mechu is simply Span, micko. Similarly, mico 
"monkey" is the Spanish name. As to macaco, this 
word is found wherever the Portuguese traded. Maro- 

' H. A. Dub de Carvalho, M^hodo pratUo vara faUar a Hnoua da Ltuuia, 
IJBbo* 1890, p. 347. 
■ Herrera, op. cU., I. 1. 5. 
• /Wd., V. 7. 9. 
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graff' says of the oercopitheoua angolenBiB, "in Congo 
Tocatur maeaquo." The word is not found in any Bantu 
language, except in Kimbundu, which was under 
Portuguese influence. The Portuguese also carried the 
word to Madagascar, where it is found as moJbi, maeoueo 
in European writers, suoh as Brisson,* and as maka in 
Richardson's Malagassy Dictionary, but in the very 
full account of the lemurs of Madagascar by James 
Sibree* there is not one which even distantly bears 
such a name. 

About the year 1658 we get several accounts in which 
the manioc is mentioned in Brazil. In Nicholas Barry's 
account of ViUegaignon's expedition,* published in 
1658, we read, "This country produces only millet, 
which in our language is called Sarracin com, of which 
they make wine with a root which they call mantel, 
which has a leaf like paeonia mae, and I thought that 
it was it. It grows into a tree of the height of an 
alder; of this they make a soft flour, which is as good 
as bread."' We observe here that manioc, which the 
author calls mantel, is only a secondary food, maise 
apparently forming the chief sustenance. As Ville- 
gaignon also mentions sugar cane, oranges, lemons, 
and citrons as growing in Brazil, there is no way of 
ascertaining whether mantel was any more native than 
the other fruits. L£ry, who was in Brazil shortly 
afterwards, in 1678 desoribed the two roots maniot 

> Op. eit., p. 227. 

■ La fMM animal, Paris 1766. 

■ Th4 Mamauta of Sladagatear, dup. tV, The True Ltmun, in the Antt^ 
MNdHM AimtKii, No. XIX, vol. V, i>. 279 ff. 

* Copit d» qud^iut letret (ur la lumoation dtt ChevaUier dt VtUtgaifHOM m 
temt « TAnMrwiM tmitre PAt^iitoeital, tttwitet tovbt U Innriow dt Caprt- 
eonw, Parii 1658. 

* "La tcne ne produict que du Mil, que Ion appelle en nostre p^ bled 
Hmdn, duquel uz font du vin nuec vne radne qu'ila appellent Manid, 
qui « la fueille de Paeonia maa: ft penaoia veritsblement que a'en fut. Elk 
vient an arbre de la haulteur du Sambucua. D'icelle ila font da la (arine 
molle, qui cR autant bonne que du pain," ibid., p. C 2 b. 
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and aypi in full,* but that does not help ub, in the 
first place, beeauae Peter Martyr described it before 
then, in 1511, and because the variation of the word, 
tnaniot, like Villegaignon's maniel, easts a auspioion 
on its being native. Thevet, in 1658, called the plant 
manihotj* which he said grew from the Straits of 
Magellan to Florida and Canada.* 

In 1557 there appeared Federmann'a Journeys to 
South America, which were made from 1529 to 1532.* 
This JB of partloular interest to us on account of an 
article of manufacture in America, whieh will be dis- 
euBsed in volume II. Here I shall only mention that 
it deals with the German colonization scheme of Welser, 
for whom Federmann made explorations in the in- 
terior of Venezuela. Among other things he mentions 
the use of maize by the Indians,* but not a word is 
said about manioc. One cannot, of course, assert 
that the Indians did not have it, but the omission is 
certainly strange. 

Hans Stade' visited Brazil in and after 1648. He, 
too, went by the way of Madeira and the eoast of 
Africa. After eighty-four days at sea he reached 
Brazil at Marin, where the Porti^uese had established 
a settlement. The governor of the land asked the 
ship's crew to occupy the settlement called Quasu. 
The force that went to the aid of the settlement con- 
sisted of ninety Christians and thirty Moors and 
Brazilian slaves, who belonged to the inhabitants.^ 

> Op- efi., chap. IX. 

■ Lm aingidanleM da la Ftokm Antaretiqnt, mOmtnt nonmit AvuKiqiu, 
Anven 1568, fol. Ill m. 

'/Ud.,(ol. 111b. 

*Indianudie Hiatoria, fHagviuw] 1667, In K. mOptO, N. F*derwaMU 
Hiuf B. Stada Bmwn in SUdanmica, Stuttnut 1869. 

' "Mahtu du irt flu- kom," iMd., p. 44; 'im hauu uff Tier pfiolern, und 
diticr mtima hoch ttiinde, luriim ne ihr korn oda Afohyi pflcsen lahaben," 
Orid^p. 74. 

* K. Klllpfel, op. ett. 

'"Daraeben dreiisiK Moran and PraBQIuikehe KhlaTen, wdeli« dw 
dnwoner eigoi waren, csp. Ill, ibid., p. 103. 
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The thirty Moors were appu-ently Negroes, who were 
the Brazilian slaves of the inhabitants. The food of 
the besieged settlement soon ran out, "for it is in that 
country the custom to fetch fresh roots every day or 
every other day, and to make meal or cakes thereof."^ 
After the siege, the ship proceeded, having taken in 
water and mandiooa meal for food.* So far we have 
heard only of manioc as used by the Portuguese. 
After a while the ship returned to Portugal, suffering 
from scarcity of food, and to each of them "daily was 
given one snudl cup of water, and a little Brazilian 
root meal."' In 1549 Stade sailed again, this time by 
Cape Verde and Guinea. The ship anchored at the 
island of San Thomas, where the Portuguese lived 
"with many black Moors, who are their slaves."* 
Then the ship arrived in Brazil, at St. Catherine's 
harbor, where they found a Spaniard. "Then he 
asked us whence we came. We said that we were the 
kiii^'s ships from Spain, and we purposed sailing to the 
Bio de Platta, also that there were more ships on the 
way, and we hoped (if it pleased Qod) that they would 
also soon arrive, for here we intended to meet. Then 
he declared himself well pleased and thanked Qod, 
for he had three years previously been in the province 
of Rio de Platta and had been sent from the place 
called La Soneion, held by the Spaniards, down to the 
coast, which is some three hundred miles journey, in 
order to induce the tribe known as Carios, and who are 
friends of the Spaniards, to plant roots called mandioca, 
so that the ships might there again (if it happened that 
they were in want) obtain provisions from the savages. 
Such had been the orders of the captain who took the 

>/Md., CW'IV. I uae the truulBtion of A. Tootal, Tkt CapHrity of Haiu 
•--'- ifHtasi [Tfu Hakluyt Soeuty), London 1S74, p. 22. 



Slade of Hw 
* im., p. : 



•/Wd.,cap. V.p. 25. 
'/6id.,cap. VI, p. 27. 
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last news to Spain; he was named Captain Salaser, 
and had also returned with the next ship."^ 

It will be observed here that a Spaniard had been 
sent up from La Plata, some 1200 miles, to ask the 
friendly Caries to plant roots called mandioca for the 
Europeans wrecked on the coast. A little distance 
away they found a Biseayan living among the Indians.* 
Still further down the coast, two leagues opposite the 
Island of San Vineente, they found a Portuguese settle- 
ment.' At San Vineente they found an ingenio, that 
is, a sugar plantation. In the neighborhood of Brikioka, 
another Portuguese settlement, they found Indians 
who made wine out of maize and manioc* Not far 
from this place, Stade was captured by the Indians, 
and was taken thirty leagues down the coast. Here 
**we ran up on a beach which borders the sea, and close 
to it were their women in the plantations of the root 
which they call mandioka."^ These Indians ■were in 
constant relations to the Europeans, and a Frenchman 
was living only four le^rues away.' In 1554 "during 
the fifth month of my stay with them, there arrived 
another ship from the island of S. Vincent, for the 
Portuguese are accustomed to sail well armed to their 
enemy's country, and to barter with them, giving them 
knives and reaping hooks (hepen) for mandioca meal, of 
which the same savages there have much in various 
places, and the Portuguese, who have many slaves for 
sugar cultivation, procure this meal, whwewith to 
feed these same."^ Again we see that the Indians 
planted manioc for the sake of the Portuguese, who 
fed it to their Negro slavee. In chapter X of the Second 



> nrid., np. IX, p. 36 f. 
*/Md., up. X, p. 37. 
■ IMd., cap. XIII, p. 42. 
•/H(l.,cap. XVII, p. 40. 
•/Wd.,cap. XXI.p. 59. 
*Ibid.,t»p.X±VI,p. 67. 
'/bid., op. XXXVIU, p. S& 
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Pfut Stade deBoribea the maimer of planting the 
mtmioo, to which the EngliBh annotator has the foot- 
note, " Thie is the modem Brazilian style of cnltiTation, 
and it remarkably reeemblee that of Unyamwezi;"^ 
tiiat is, the reeemblanoe to the African method of 
planting la obserred. 

We see from this whole account that manioc was 
raised chiefly for the sake of the Portnguese and, so 
far as we know, on^ in the neighborhood of European 
aettlements, where there were also Negro slaves. 
Again we find at Las Reyes, on the Biver La Plata, 
Indians who lived in friendly relations with the 
Spaniards, raisii^ maize and manioc;* and another 
Qerman, Ulrich Schmidt von Straubingen,* in 1667, 
found the same Carios whom Stade had described, 
planting "mandeoehade, padades, mandeoch parpie, 
mandioch mandapore," etc.* By no means all Indians 
raised manioc, as may be seen from the fact that a 
special expedition had to be set on foot "to find Indians 
who had manioc and Turkish com.'" But by that 
time, even as in 1656, manioc was quite universally 
planted, and nothing can be deduced as to its frequency 
in 1500. The same Indians rtused geese and chickens,* 
and these were importations from Europe. 

Very few writers on Brazil mention the sweet po- 
tatoes. In 1619 Pigafetta claimed to have received 
batatas from the natives in Brazil;^ but as he talks in 

> Ibid., p. 130. 

> The CmtiMNlarfM o/ Alwtr NulUa CabtMa de Vaea (ISSS), in Tlu Conqtml 
of Of Ruer PlaU {ItSt-1555) (TA« HaJblNyt SoeWvj.Ixuidon 1891, pp. 118, 
1S5, 199. 

• Vofoot of Utridt SckmUl lo Of Ritn La Plata cmd ParagtuA, ibtd. 

• Ihid., pp. 14, 19. 

• Ibtd., p. 37. 

*Ibid., pp. IS, 19, 63, ee, 68, 116, 168. 

' "Do ue pigHnwrnmo git re&Mcho de gmUiw batai« plgne moIt« dold fnito 
In vero piu gentll qua ■& cune de anta eomo v«ea caime dokl et ahn com 
inflntte Q bwdo p non tmen pllxo p mo uno da pescara o mo cortaOo 
daoano 6. ho 6. E^Unne p vno petioB uno paro de oecati p vno spequio bo 
vna forflee tanto peace 4 DauereM baaUto a X homini p mo aonaclio o vna 
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the aame breath of bott, amac/ie,* and maiz,* as 
Brazilian words, although they were need by Columbus 
for the GaribB, and tells of having received from the 
Indians sugar cane,* which wae imported into America 
from Africa, it follows that either Pigafetta did not 
get any bataUu, or, if he got them, they were as little 
native to the soil as was sugar oane. Pigafetta also 
found batatcu in the islands of the Ladrones, in Borneo, 
and in the Maluohos,* and if this be correct, the 
batatas are more likely an Asiatic plant. But if the 
Asiatic batatas are yams, then what are the Brazil 
batatas? Thus Pigafetta gives us no answer at all. 
It is signiflcant that Soaies de Sousa, in 1687, identified 
the bataUu with yams, as he distinotly says that they 
ure planted from the roots, and not from the slips, as 
in the Antilles.* He also mentions carates and 
mangarazes, as roots similu to the batatas and planted 
in the same way. If this is the case, then the batatas 
of Pigafetta are also yams, and if he reeJly got them in 
Brazil in 1519, the African yams must have been es- 
tablished there before that time. Similarly, L^ry 
calls the bataUis by their native name, hetich, and, from 
the fact that they are planted from pieces of the root, 
it is dear that he is describing the yams.* Thus 
•trliica TDD earto de Mob quorta baUtit ■onno ■! muigUn e(»no caatMsnie 
•t lonso eomo nspi," J. A. RobortKni, VoffcOm'* Vofogt Around the WorU, 
5y Antonio PtgaftUa, ClndMiid IWO, toL I, p. 36. 

> IMd.. p. 88. 

■ iUd., p. 44. 

* Ibid., p. 36. 

*Ibid., p. 04, roU 11, pp. 20, 110. 
•(%.<*., Mp-XLTV. 

* "Quant aiu r«euiM outre cellfla de Uanlot et d'Aypi, daaqndlai emnme 
i'ay dft «u neufione ehapltre 1m Saauaeea font de U farine, ik ea out noom 
d'autrea qu'Us appellent Bttidt, kMuelln non melement cro l w en t en atwri 
srande abondance en leur tern que font In mm en T-hnnrin, oo en Saw^e, 
mak aoad il a'an treoiM emnmunteunt d'awd mmm que lo deux ptincta 
•t loncuee d'un pled et demy pine on mtdna. Et combin aite ka Toymt 
■rraeben bora de terre on iusimet de prime faee k ta tcoiblanee, qu'c^ae 
fnawnt toute d'une aoite: tant y a neantnudna d'autant qu'en duunt 1m 
onM deuottiifl viollettM comme eertainM PaatoudM de ce P>yB, ka autna 
iaunM CMume C<rina, et ka trokksiM blanebMatna, i'ay oinnlon qu'il y 
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we are once more confronted with the fact that the 
most important foodstuff of the Brazilian natives 
must be of African origin. 

II. 

Pliny says:^ "Among the varieties of the bulb, too, 
thwe is the plant known in Egypt by the name of aron. 
In size it is very nearly as large as the squill, with a leaf 
like that of lapathum, and a straight stalk a couple of 
cubits in length, and the tbiokness of a walking-stick: 
the root of it is of a mild^ nature, so much so, indeed, as 
to admit of being eaten raw." Aron, of course, is the 
Greek form of what should appear in Egyptian as aru 
or aro. Unfortunately the botany of Egypt is very 
imperfectly recorded, and it is not possible to identify 
many of the terms; but we have a plant ftru, or, as 
Erman writes, isarw, which has after it the plant sign 
of the lotus, and so is most likely the aron of the Qreeka 
and Romans. Pliny mentions two other varieties of 
arum, the dracunculus, Qr. dracontion, which is used 
against snake bites,' and aris, or arisarum, which also 
grows in Egypt, and which has the miraculous property 
of destroying any female animal with whose generative 

«n a de tralB eepecea. Mais quo; qu'il en soit ie vou< puia asaeurer que 
quand elles swit cuitea auz cendres, prindpaloiiMit cellea qui iauniBBeut, 
qu'dlcs ne Bont pas moins bonnes k mang^ que les metlleum PtrirM que 
nous puiadoiu auoir. Quant & leura fueilleB, Ksquellea tralanent sur tene 
cwnme Hedera temstiia, elles sont fort sanblablca A celles de Cocombres, 
ou dea plus larges Espinara qui ae puissent trouuer par dec^: non pas tootes- 
fols qu'ellea soyent u vertee, car quant k la couleur dies tlrent plus 4 celles 
de Vitia Alba. Au reete parce qu'dks ne portent point de mines, les 
f^nraes Sauiiages, qui sont aoiEneuaes au poauble de les multipllw, pour ce 
faire ne font autre chose (oeuure meruedUmiBe en 1' Agriculture) dnon 
(Tm OHtper par jitHUt pUeai, oomnw onjatt icy let Carottt pota-fabrt miladM: 



parce que e'cst la plus Enuide nuume de ceste terre du Breril, et qu'ellans 
-■ irpaysonnevo" ' — "---- ' ...--. .. . 

pluspart sans n 

» XIX7»6. 

'XXrV. 149. 



par pajfs on ne voit pesquea autre cheee, ie erojr qu'elles viennent auMl pour 
la pluspart sans mam mettre," m. eil., ed. of 1578, p. 214 fl. 
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organ it comes in contact.' We have also in ABsyria 
a plant jam ere "the plant used as a love philter," 
which is derived from era "to become pregnant, con- 
ceive." There is also aru "germ, sprout," which either 
refers to the same, or to a similar plant. 

We meet with tjie name and the plant once more in 
Arabic, where the name undoubtedly is of Greek 
origin. Ibn-al-Auwam,* writing in the twelfth century 
in Spain, says: "According to Abu'I-Khair, the arum 



( 



.iJJl al-iaf) is the same as the ^ar&khah. There is 

one kind with a targe root from which rises a stalk 
marked like the skin of a serpent. This is known 
under the name ariam$a or dragition (i. e. dracontion), 
which, according to Ibn-Obeid-al-Bakri, means 'drag- 
on's eye.' According to Ibn-al-Fasel the arum root 
is planted in August in the garden borders or little 
frequented spots. It is treated in the same manner as 
a Tose-bush. According to Abu'I-Khair there is one 
kind which is called ariin. In Borbary it is called 
ayerba. It produces a stalk about a span high, it has 
the form of a pestle; it is of purple color; its fruitage 
is saffron yellow; its foot is of average thickness. One 
reads in the Nabataean Agriculture: The arum (Ivf) 
is a wild plant which the inhabitants of Babylon culti- 
vate in their gardens. It has a thick white root which 
in the cultivated state has no acridity at all, or very 
little of it. The wild species is much more acrid. It 
has a long white speckled leaf, but often the leaf has 
no spots. The length of the stalk is a little more than 
a span; its color is that of the sweet violet; it is round 
and thick; it produces a small fruit which some ancient 
writers b^eved to be a kind of colocassiaC?). Accord- 

•XXIV. 151. 

>J.-J. C16ment-Uul]et, Le ZAtre de rAorieuUure ^nmriO-Awm, Paris 
1866, vol. U, chap. XXVIII, art. XIII, p. 306 ff. 
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ing to the Nabataean Agrieultnre they oook the root, 
whioh is eaten with all kinds of seasomng and spices 
and herbs; in this ease it is a good food. They also 
eat the leaves, vhieh are seasoned with vinegar and 
cooked. They also cook the foot of the stalk and the 
leaves with different culinary preparations. From the 
root of the arum bread is prepared In the followii^ 
manner: it is dried, broken in pieces, and reduced to 
flour, either the root alone, or by adding the leaf, 
flower, and stalk, only when the root and fruit are 
used without the other parts of the plant, the bread 
is better and more nourishing. This arum (Wif) 
resembles the plant called draqintun (dracontion), 
which likes shady, cold, and moist places, where the 
sun cannot reach it and the trees and everything else 
forms a shade. Its leaf resembles that of the dragon- 
wort, with this difference, that the leaves are spotted 
with white and that it is much lai^er than its congener. 
Its stalk grows without knots or divisions. It has spots 
of yellow, red, green, white, violet and serpentine. 
This plant resembles a large cane of two cubits or a 
little more in dze. Its fruitage resembles a bunch of 
grapes: when it begins to appear it is green; after a 
short time it becomes yellow, partly of a very dark, 
and partly of a lighter shade. The root is large, 
round, covered by a thick sheU; it is eaten after being 
prepared as mentioned before. This plant grows 
abundantly said spontaneously in places where the sun 
shines a little during the day. The arum does not 
suffer at all from proloi^ied presence of water on the 
root, because it is a plant whioh by nature is protected 
from rotting. According to the Nabataean Agricul- 
ture the root is added to the fruit, the whole is dried, 
peeled, and ground up, and one gets a bread which 
is eaten with fat, butter, or jam; it is nourishing and 
of good quality; it needs no other preparation bat 
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slow baking. The root is taken up in the month of 
haziran (June), and at the end of May; the seed is 
collected earlier. This root mnst not be used as food 
without being ground, because in the grinding it loses 
its acridity, which disappears only under the pestle 
or the grindstone." 

In a chapter in which Ibn-al-Anwam treats of the 
preparation of fruits and roots, "which, according to 
the Nabataean Agriculture, may produce a bread that 
cui be eaten in case of need and when other food is 
lacking,"* there is mention also of arum. "Know 
well, says the Nabataean Agriculture, that all these 
cultivated or wild plants, either in their entirety, or 
in their fruits, or in their roots only, have a bad taste, 
which makes men to reject them as food, such as 
bitterness, acidity, stypticity, sourness, and excess of 
salt and such like, all these bad tastes, we say. can be 
removed by a stay of twenty-four hours in fresh water. 
This water is renewed several times, at least twice, 
then the product is boiled twice in another watrar, 
which has to be changed each time, operation in about 
the same manner as before." 

The two passages are of great importance from 
many standpoints. The arum is called "the crier." 
Ibn-Baitar calls it thus,* because, according to the 
common opinion in Spain, this plant emits erles on the 
day of the 'an^arah (June 24, Pentecost, birth of John 

the Baptist), which is the MihriSUn (^V jf» )> ^uid he 

who hears the cry dies that very day. Ibn-al-Auwam 
says, in the Calendar,* that in the month of June is 
the Mihri^Hn, caUed 'an^arah. Mihri^iln is even now 
in use in Persian in the sense of "autumnal equinox, 

t ChM. ZXIX, Mt. XUI. 
■ Ibtdi, p. 806, noto. 
• Ibid., p. 428. 
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autumn." AlblrQuI' says that on the sixteenth of 
September the Persians celebrated the Mihri^Hn, whieh 
he etsrmologized vrongly to mean "the love of the 
spirit." "The Persian theologfians have derived vari- 
ous symbolic interpretations from these days. So they 
consider Mihri^Hn as a si^ of resurrection and the 
end of the world, because at Mihri^Hn that which 
grows reaches its perfection and has no more material 
for further growth, and because animals cease from 
sexual intercourse."' This Mihri^Hn is the "feast of 
Mithra," whleh was widely celebrated in Armenia, 
Cappadocia, and elsewhere.* What is interesting for 
our purposes is the fact that it was connected with 
the end of the crops and the sexual season. 

We learn from Ibn-^-Auwam and Ibn-Baitar that 
this Mihri^an was transferred from September 6 to 
June 24, the birth of John the Baptist. This makes 
it clear that we are here dealing, not with the original 
Persian Mithraic myth, but with a Christian trans- 
ference to Saint John's day, which naturally made it 
necessary to alter the relation to the end of the crops 
and the sexual season. That we are really concerned 
with a Christian holiday is shown from the tact that 
it was celebrated in Spain by Spaniards and Arabians 
alike.* But who could it have been that introduced 
the changed feast to the Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians? This could have happened only through the 
Nestorian Syrians who had scattered as far as China 
and came to Spain with the Arabs, and who transferred 
many an Eastern myth and story to the West. It is 
only in this way that can be explained the extraordi- 
nary fact that the mandrake, which was connected with 



F. Cumout, Ttxtu tt moNwnmte fiaurft nUitift aux nyiJ^rM de V ilkro, 
aeUea 1896-1899, voL II, p. 6, vol I, p. 230. 
• R. DocT uid W. H. Bngelmuin, Glotaatre dt* moU tapaiPiiob «( porttvoia 
deHvit da Vardbt, Leyde, PariB 1869, p. 136. 
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the Mithra worship, reoeived an addition and trans- 
formation from China, by infusing into it the Chinese 
philological speculation connected with the arum. 

The mandrake is called in Latia mandragora. All we 
know of it in antiquity is contained in the description 
given of it by Pliny: "Some persons, too, were in the 
habit of employing mandragora for diseases of the 
eyes; but more recently, the use of it for such a purpose 
has been abandoned. It is a well-ascertained fact, 
however, that the root, beaten up with rose oil and wine, 
is curative of defluzions of the eyes and pains in those 
organs; and, indeed, the juice of this plant still forms 
an ingredient in many medicaments for the eyes. 
Some persons give it the name of 'circaeon.' There are 
two varieties, the white mandragora, which is gener- 
ally thought to be the male plant, and the black, which 
is considered to be the female. It has a leaf narrower 
than that of the lettuce, a hairy stem, and a double or 
triple root, black without and white within, soft and 
fleshy, and nearly a oubit in length. Both kinds bear 
a fruit about the size of a hazel-nut, enclosing a seed 
resembling the pips of a petur in appearance. The 
name given to the white plant by some persons is 
'arsen,' by others 'morion,* and by others again, 
'hippophlomos.* The leaves of it are white, while those 
of the other one are broader, and similar to those of 
garden lapathum in appearance. Persons, when about 
to gather this plant, take every precaution not to have 
the wind blowing in their face; and, after tracing three 
circles round it with a sword, turn towards the west and 
dig it up. The juice is extracted both from the fruit 
and from the stalk, the top being first removed; also 
from the root, which is punctured for the purpose, or 
else a decoction is made of it. The filaments, too, of 
the root are made nse of, and it is sometimes out up 
into segments and kept in wine. It is not the man- 
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dxAgOTA of every oountry that will yield a jtiiee, but 
where it does, it is about vintage time that it is col- 
lected; it has in all eases a powerful odour, that of 
the root and fniit the most so. The fruit is gathered 
when ripe, and dried in the shade; and the juice, 
when extracted, is left to thicken in the sun. The 
same is the ease, too, with the juice of the root, which 
is extracted either by pounding it or by boiling it 
down to one third in red wine. The leaves are best 
kept in brine; indeed, when fresh, the juice of them is a 
baneful poison, and these noxious properties are far 
from being entirely removed, even when they are 
preserved in brine. The very odour of them is highly 
oppressive to the head, althot^h there arc countries 
in which the fruit is eaten. Persons ignorant of its 
properties are apt to be struck dumb by the odour 
of this plant when in excess, and too strong a dose of 
the juice is productive of fatal effects. Administered 
in doses proportioned to the strength of the patient, 
this juice has a narcotic effect; a middlii^ dose being 
one eyathus. It is given, too, for injuries inflicted by 
serpents, and before incisions or punctures are made in 
the body, in order to ensure insensibility to the pain."^ 

To this must be added what Josephus Flavius has 
to say about it: "In the ravine which surrounds the 
city on the north side, there is a certain place called 
Baaras, which produces a root of the same name as it- 
self. Its colour is like that of fire, and towards evenii^ 
it sends out a ray like lightning, and is not easily taken 
by such as approach it and wish to take it, but recedes 
from their hands, and is not stationary tmtil either a 
woman's urine or menstruous blood be poured upon it; 
nay, even then it is certain death to those that touch it, 
unless one take and hang the root itself down from the 
hand, and so carry it away. It is also taken another 

•XXV. 147-160. 
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way without danger, namely, as follows. Persons dig 
quite round it, till the hidden part of the root is very 
small; they then tie a dog to it, and when the dog 
starts to follow the person that tied him, the root is 
easily plucked up; hut the dog dies immediately, as 
if a victim instead of the man that would take the plant 
away. Nor after this need any one be afraid of takii^; 
it into his hands. Tet after all this risk in getting it, 
it is only sought after on account of one property it has, 
that if it be only brought to sick persons, it quickly 
drives away those who are called demons (who are no 
other than the spirits of the wicked) that enter into 
men that are alive, and kill them, unless they can 
obtain some help against them."' 

It is clear from the two accounts that the highly 
poisonous quality of the root caused the exaggerated 
accounts of the danger of di^ng it up. It is also clear 
that mandragora is a corruption of an Avestan word of 
which the first part is mithra, since in Persian mihr 
means both "mandrake" and "sun," that is, " Mithra." 
Since the mandrake was disldncUy connected in an- 
tiquity with love philters and was supposed to be in 
some way favorable to the sexual process, the mandrake 
is called in the Bible ''IV' ditdai, which is etymo- 
logically connected with Th ddd "love." Similarly 
Pers. mihr also means "friendship, love," and the 
ordinal meaning of mandragora must have been "love 
wort." This is brought out in the Persian explanation 
of the Mihri^&n, which brings an end to the sexual 
relation of the animals, hence the mandrake must in 
some way have been connected with the celebration of 
the autumnal equinox, when no mandrake, which was 
sacred to Mithra, could be touched. Whatever the 
real significance of the mandrake may have been, we 

> Dt Mia iviaieo, VU. 6, 3. 
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hftve not a trace in antiquity of the mediaeval con- 
ception that the mandrake shrieked when tonched. 
This idea did not ariBe until the confusion of the arum 
with the mandrake, after the seventh century of our 
ert,. 

When the Nestorians transferred the Mihri^dn from 
September to June, there was no sense in taking over 
the mandrake, which ripens and loses its stalk in 
September. It was necessary to find a plant which 
ripened in June, and we have already seen that the 
arum roots were taken up in June. Kow we have 
Chinese S^ yU "to flourish, the tare, ^ao applied to 
other edible tubers." This ideogram is, according to 
the Chinese etymology, derived from ^^ "plant" and 
P? "moaning sound." The first part, represented in 
yH aB 4^, need not detain us, since it is merely the de- 
nominative "plant." The second, which represents the 
sotmd, is a pictorial contraction of l> ^ htH "to sigh sor- 
rowfully, an interjection alas! dear mel poohl" As the 
Chinese etymology indicates, there must have originally 
been a word which stood nearer to the latter in sound 
than to the first. This is shown conclusively by the pro- 
nunciation A«ufor this very word, in the sense of "great," 
i. e. "flourishing," when it has the same tone. The old 
pronunciation is given as wu. The various varieties of 
tuberous plants which resemble the arum aguaticum are 
formed in Chinese from this yu and some specifying word. 
Thus "taro" is given as ]/u teu. Annamese da vu for the 
same "taro" indicates that there was also a Chinese 
word which sounded approximately ta uu. We see 
at a glance that we have here Polynesian taro, hence 
tru must go further bMk to a sound ru, that is, to aru, 
with which we b^an. 

The Nestorians added the etymology of the Chinese 
word for arum to the mythology of the mandrake uid 
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transfwred it to tiie arum. The stoiy, as it now spread 
in Spain and the rest of Europe from the SyriauB, haa 
led to some startling results. Here I wish only to 
mention that OHQ. alriina "mandrake" proves that 

the Arab Oj j V\ al^'arUn "arum" was transferred by 

the Germans to the more popular mandrake. 

Chinese iru, yH, or whatever the dialeot forms of the 
word for "arum, edible root" may have been, occur 
in most of the Polynesian, Melaneeian and Malay 
languages as the generic word for "edible root, more 
especially yams." We have Malay u&t, Javanese uwi, 
vt, Sundanese huwi, Madurese obi, uurt, Alfur, Tontem- 
boa utrt, Oorontalu vnwi. New Guinea (the Four Rajas) 
unit, Busand ube, Tobelore u&i, Malagaasy uH, ovi, 
Kayan uvi, Sikayana ufi, New Caledonia ubi, New 
Ireland u, Efate uwi, Fiji uvi, Motu uhe, Bamoan, 
Tongan i^t, Tahitian, Maori, Hawaian, Mangarevan, 
Paumotan uhi, Mangaian ui, Bulu fl&{, Tagalog, Bisaya 
obi. We see that uwi is found over an enormous 
territory, from the Philippine Islands to Australia, 
and to Madagascar. . 

In Madagascar yams are mentioned by nearly all 
the travelers, from 1606 on,' benoe they must have 
existed there before the discovery of America. We 
have descriptions of several varieties which were etdti- 
vated there in 1604,' and we hear also of a variety 
which grew wild in the forest.' 

Watt* tries to dispose of the statement that there 
are no Sanskrit names for the yams, and mentions 
dandiUu (Dioscorea alata), maohvSlu (D. aouleata), 
pinddlu (D. globosa), and raktalu (D. purpurea). 

' CoHtdbm dra OMvnwn anettiu eotieenvuU Madagaaear, Pirli lOOS, toL I, 
pp. 3IL 88, 41tJQ, 54, 117, 127, 13S, 168. IM, 457. 
'nU.,voLVII.p. mf. 
• Ibid., toL IV, p. 3B7 f. 
*A ZJMtownrt/Af EwMM(sPnNliieto4r/iidfa,Loiido&,Cat^^ 
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Unfortunately these oocur only in very late diotion- 
arioB, not earlier than the sixteenth oentory. It seems 
pretty clear from Watt's discuBBion that wild growing 
varieties of yams occur in India and that dlu, Hrv (in 
the modem directs) were not applied to the colocassia 
nor the amorphophallus oampanulatus, but only 
to some tuberous roots resembling the dioseorea or 
identical with it. It is hard to tell where the Aru, dlu 
came from in India, but from its universal oocurroice 
in Africa, it would seem most likely that it is of Arabic 

origin, because f^y 'drum is used in Arabic as a 

generic name for "edible roots." 

w j\ 'arUrn, *• jjl ^arumah is given by the Arabic 

dictionaries as "the root^stook, or rhizoma, the part 

from which branch off the ^^j f- '""^9. o' roots 

properly so called." It naturally would be applied 
to a root like a carrot or yam, hence the Arabic dic- 
tionary says of the carrot: "a certain root, X^jy 
'arUmah, which is eaten." A more usual word for a 
yam-like root is ^ •_f~ iambah, recorded since the 

eleventh century in dictionaries, hence unquestionably 
of Arabic origin. The dictionaries say of this word: 
"every kind of plant, or every kind of tree in general 
that produces new leaves in the spring; a name given 

to numy plants, all of them J«^ 'uTiiq; so called 

because less than lai^ trees' and higher than those 
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that have no root-stook ( <• jjl 'arUmah) in the earth; 

of the kind of which the root remains in the winter 
while the branches perish; herbage of which the root 
is deep in t^e earth." Mere fragments of the botimioal 
works of the Arabs have oome down to us. Fortun- 
ately we have a passage in Ad-Dlnawafl's Book of 
Planta,^ written in the ninth or tenth century, in 
which the botanical term ^ambah is explained: "What 
grows up from the root but belongs to those plants 

whose stalk dies down is oiUled <,j^ ^ambah, be- 
cause it differs from a tree whose trunk and roots are 
perenniid and so form an intermediary ( iL^ ^am- 
bah) between the two."* We have the Arabic root 
^ •— ^anaba " he led him by his side," from which comes 

^_' — ^amb "the side, the armpit extending to tiie 

fluik," from which we get Ital. gamba, Fr. jambe, etc., 
and Ad-DInawail tries to etymologize ^ambah "root," 
by saying that it was standing aside between the per- 
ishable and permanent roots, but the etymology is 
forced and impossible. There can be little doubt that 

Arab. <j>. arose from a misreading of Syr. M>>^ 'embe, 

which means "grape" and was nsed for the expression 
of bulbous roots. We have Syr. l^ ^^o^ 'embai zgr*d 

"mandrake," lit. "earth tubw." The etymology is of 

> B. SilberbcrE, Dot f^jdnumbwft dea Aba BmOfa A^uudUm LkPild ad- 
DtHOwari, in ZtUaekrifl /Or Atayriahgie, vol.' XXIV, p. 22S fl., vol. XXV, 
p. 39 ff. 

•/bU.,v(rf.XXV,p.«4. 
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little consequenoe to our purpose. What is important is 

that since the tenth century, at least, Arab. S,^^ ^ambah 

referred to bulbous roots. 

If we consider that the Nabataean Agriculture in 
the ninth century directed the attention to the use of 
roots as food in time of famine, and that Ibn-al-Auwam 
in the twelfth century gave precise instruction how to 
make bread from the root of the anun and dmilar 
plants, we can easily see of what importance this 
praotioal science must have been to the Arabs who 
traversed the Sahara, in order to reach the Guinea 
coast and beyond. Not only were there frequent 
caravan oonneotions between ihe Weston Sudfui and 
the Arabian north, but the greater part of the Niger 
region fell under some kind of influence of Islamism. 
and Arabic words can be traced in the most distant 
Negro and Bantu languages. Without the edible 
roots it would have been well nigh impossible to travel 
for months through desert country, and the occasional 
gardens in the oases were of doubtful value after the 
season of ripening and in times of drouth, whereas the 
roots that stay in the ground may be relied upon at 
any time. No wonder, then, that we find throughout 
the greater part of Africa direct evidences, not neces- 
sarily of the discovery and first exploitation of root 
plants, but certainly of the intrinsic Arabic influence 
upon Negro agriculture. 

The Arab. <:>. fiambah is found in the French 

Sudan as diambi, niambi, gnambi, niami, the name of 
a wild growing Diosoorea.^ We have also Mandingo 

nyambo (Mende ngau^), Malinke nyeme ku, ku nyatr^ 
"wild growing yam," Bambara niambt, diambere. 
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Wolof nyambi. Thua we see that the Arab, ^ambah 
is found only in the region of Guinea and the West- 
em Sudan, in the Mandingo languages and in Wolof, 
where Arabic influence was paramount. In the rest 
of Africa other appellations prevail. When Columbus 
spoke of niamea which were larger than those in 
Quinea, he was quoting a Guinea name, as we see 
from the above. We have ample evidence that 
igname was used by the early voyagers, not as a name 
for "yajoa," but for any edible roots, such as savages 
were supposed to live on. Pero Vaz de Caminha, in 
a letter of May 1, 1600, described Cabral'a disoovery of 
Brazil, and under April 30 he wrote: "They do not 
work nor plant, and there is here neither ox nor cow, 
nor goat, nor sheep, nor chicken, nor any other animf^ 
on which men usually live; nor do they eat anything 
but xnhame, of which there is here a great quantity, 
and the seeds and fruits of trees which grow here and 
which the trees shed, and yet they are as well and 
healthy as those of us who eat wheat and vegetables."^ 
It is clear that if the Indians did not work nor plant, 
they could not have lived on yams, of which no variety, 
certainly none that grew wild, eiiBted in Brazil. Ca- 
minha simply used inhame in the general sense of 
"edible roots," which tells us absolutely nothing about 
the food of the Indians. 

Pedro Alvares, in the same year, voyaf^ed around 
Africa to India, and in describing the region of Cape 
Verde he sas^s that the people there eat a root oaUed 
igname, "which is the bread which they eat."* As 



u Tluer dn homefii nan comen Bonom deaa Mutme que aquy ha muito e 
ixaa Mmentee fniitOB que a tera e aa aruores de ay lanfam, ecomlsto andun 
tssea e tarn rrijoa e tarn nedeoa que o ttom aomo nos tanto com quanto trijio 
« teguniM comemoe," C<titenaru> do deaeobrimmUt da Anuriea; ifetnonat 
da CommiaOo PorbtgutMo, Usboa 1893, p. 77. 
* Ramndo, op. eil., voL I, fol. 121 1. 
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bread is not made from yams, igname here refers 
to all edible roots. A little later a Portuguese pilot 
described Saint Thomas in Africa, and of the food of 
the Negroes there he said: "The root vhich by the 
Indians of Hispaniola is called batata, the Negroes of 
Saint Thomas caU igname^ and they plant it as the 
chief article of sustenance; it has a black color, that 
is, in the skin, but inside it is white and of the size 
of a lai^ turnip with many branches; it tastes like 
chestnuts, but much better, and it is much more tender; 
they eat it roasted in the ashes and also boiled; they 
are substantial and satisfy like bread; they have no 
quality, that is, they are neither cold nor warm; they 
are easy of digestion and are considered wholesome. 
There are several varieties of these roots, that is, 
igname cicorero, which are used by the ships which 
come to Saint Thomas to take on sugar for clothing and 
carry o£f a great quantity of them by the sea, and they 
stay fresh for many months, and sometimes a year 
will pass before they spoil. There are three other sorts 
of above mentioned ignamet, that is, of Benim, of 
Manioongo, and a third that are yellow; but they do 
not last so long. The Benim igname is more delieate 
to the taste than any other. The Negroes plant a lot 
of them, because the ships take off a lot. This is the 
way they plant them: the roots axe out into slices, 
and in each they leave a bit of the black skin; this 
slice is planted where tiie earth has been worked with 
a hoe, that is, where the grass has been removed, and 
nearby they put in a long stick. It produces a leaf 
resembling in form and brilliancy that of the citron, 
but smaller and thinner. It takes five months for the 
plant to ripen, and when the roots are ready to be taken 
up, they find out by the sticks around which are the 
igname leaves and which are all dry. If it were not 
for the sticks the roots could not be found, on account 
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of the thick growth of leaves all around; but, seeing 
the stieks, they dig around them, and they find that 
one root haa produced four or five large roots, which 
are dug up and put in a hill to dry in the sun and the 
wind for a few days, when they are ripe and properly 
seasoned."* 

We learn from this full account of the yams that 
they were planted from Guinea to the Congo, and 
that they were not only the food of the Negroes, but 
were exported extensively in ships, that is, that they 
were as much a necessity to the white man as to the 
N^ro. Moreover, if the pilot is not mistaken in 
identifying the batata of Hispaniola with the ignamet 
the batata was not only a sweet potato, as assumed by 
Oviedo, but also a yam. If the pilot was mistaken, 
we have still the fact that sweet potatoes and yams 
were mistaken for each other. Another wane mis- 
take is recorded by Duarte Barbosa,' who in 1514 
said that in the Island of San Lorenzo, of the east 
coast of Africa, "their principal food is roots, which 
they sow, and it is called yname, and in the Indies of 
Spain it is called maize." A little earlier the continu- 
ator of Gadamosto told of having received in 1500 from 
the Negroes "a certain root which is eiUled igname, 
from which their bread is made and which the Arabs 
also use,"* confusing ignames with the manioc. From 
all these aeeoimts, however, it is clear that it was 
or^inaUy in Guinea that the word was employed by 
Spanish and Portuguese navigators, and that it was 
loosely used for any edible roots used by the Negroes 
and forming a subject of commerce for the ships which 
touched on the African shores. 

■/Ud., fol. 117 e. 
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In Qninea to the wmth of the Wolofs and Mandingos 
the words for "yun" are genenUly derived from one 
which must have sounded very much like ant. M. De- 
lalosse gives the following forma for igname on the 
Ivory Coast in the neighborhood of Asante: Asante 
odye, Abron edye, Zema elite, Afema eliie, edue, Baule 
duo. Eoelle gives Ekamtnlufu elu, Udom elu, pi. 
belu. These two languages are from Sierra Leone, and 
the plural of the Udom form helps ns to classify a 
large nnmber of forms over an enormous territory, 
but, before douig so, we must observe that a variant 
form env, pi. 6en«, is recorded near Udom, in Mbofon. 
Therefore we have in Vei, where Koelle locates dyambi 
as the name tA the wUd growiag Dioscorea, the com- 
pound nnabtU, in which beli is apparently a plural. 
In his Vei Grammar* Koelle writes dyambi for the 
first and mna &prt for the second. Similarly a com- 
pound is to be suspected in Tene urebili "yam," which 
is in the same region. This is made a certainty in the 
light of Bambara diamhere, by the side of niambi, and 
of Midinke nyemt ku, in which ku is apparently the 
original word for "yam" in the Mandingo lai^uages. 
We also have, in the same neighborhood, Qbandi mhviei, 
Landoro m&ole, mhoe, Mende mhoU, Obese &ele, Toma 
hoe, Qio hie, Okuloma hunt, Nki hero, Eambali muro, 
Alege berut, Udeo hulu. The most interestii^ of all 
forms of this type is Kanuri, Bomu hermH, because the 
ending -ma occurs also in the "yam" words in Filham 
tkdma, Ooali fidma, Puka d^idma, Pika nteumo, nzumo, 
Baseke yoma, pi. hioma, Eiriman mu-tsHma, Nkele 
dyOma, pi. biSma, all of which go back to Arab. 'arUmah 
"root." 

The helu forms, as a singular, have found th^ w^y 
into the Moko languages of Sierra Leone, name^, 
lauwu, Diwala mba, and into the Fula languages of 

■ S. W. Kodle, 0»tHHM «/a Grammar o/ ft* V«i £<aMffH4V(, London 18S3. 
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Upper Nile, A-Sandefa mbala, mbarra, Dyur (Shilluk) 
baddo, Bongo motto. As these languages are related 
to Bomu, where the word is berma, and to Fula, 
where it is, as in Hausa, dauea, it is clear t^at no orig- 
inal word for "yam" existed, but that it was borrowed 
from other tribes, according to proximity. But more 
especially have the belu forms found their way into 
the Bantu languages of the Congo. Eoelle records 
Kabenda, Mimboma, Musentandn, Mutsaya, Nyombe, 
Basunde mbSia. Nearly all of them form the plural 
zimbSla, or a form like it, and thus Vei ainabeli is 
either the form from which the Kongo words have been 
formed, or vice versa. Fortunately we can verify the 
Bantu forms from more recent and fuller grammars. 
From these it appears that there is no uniform word 
for "yam" in the Bantu languages, and that only 
on the West Coast, that is, in the region which stood 
in relation to the Arabs, axe there mbala words for 
"yam" or "sweet potato," as in Kongo, Fiote, and 
Vili. When we consider, besides, that the Fula tribes 
of the Upper NUe migrated there within a century or 
so from the West Coast, it appears clearly that the 
mbala words are all derived from the West, from 
an original Negro ba- plural of elu. We thus arrive 
at the conclusion that the Niger valley is the dis- 
tributing region of the words of this type for "yam" 
fuid, in all likelihood, of the yam itself as a cultivated 
plant, due to the agricultural activity of the Arabs. 

The enu variety of the word is not widely distributed. 
We have Timne anai, Bulom anei, Sobo on?, Bini 
inya, Mbofon Snu, pi. benu, Limba n$, pi. neni, Opanda, 
Egbirama enu. By far the most common, and most 
widely distributed variation from aru, is the one that 
appears as transformations of aiu, where ^ is a cerebral 
d. But before discussing this most common group, 
it is necessary to point out, as was done in America 
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in the ease of "banana," that a vide distribution of a 
term, may, contrary to philological speculation, be 
the result of a late importation. For this purpose I 
shall choose the words for "riee," which in Koelle's 
Polyglotta africana immediately precedes "yam." 

Two great groups are discernible in the two hundred 
languages quoted by Koelle. One is derived from a 
root maro or mora. I shall quote these languf^es 
approximately in the order of the phonetic changes 
this original root has undergone. In the Arabic Beran 
we have two varieties of rice, maro and lurd^u. We 
have also Pulo, Nalu, Gadsaga, Eaure, Ba^ maro, 
Fulup, Filham emdno, Sarar, Pepel om&no, Bola 
omdnam, Eanyopi umOni, Biafada wom&no, Padsade 
pamSno, Bideogo Oman, Wun bSman, Banyun mfinu, 
Madenga, Bambara malo, 8obo malla, Hwida, Mahi 
mSliku, Kisi mUlon, Obese moron, Dewoi, Basa mo, 
Qbe mSso, Anfue emOli, Dahome mdliku, Mose mui, 
Dselana muri, Quresa mOe, Koama mlrin, Bagb&lan 
mlren, Kasm mulru, mlru, Tula mlru, Ekamtulufu 
amorante, Udom amorSmog, Asante emO, Barba mo, 
Boko mole, Tumbuktu m6, etc. The seoond group is 
in all likelihood all borrowed directly from Hausa 
Sinkafa, since the Hausas have traded in all the 
territory where similar words are recorded. We have 
Ti^ba ^kafa. Eld dfinkapa, Oworo d^ihapa, Ife 
sinkafa, Igala dd^kapa, etc., etc. In the Congo region 
there are only derivatives of Portuguese arroz, namely. 
Eabenda, Mimboma, Mnsentandu, Kasands, Basunde, 
Lubalo {080, Angola Ids, etc. In Toruba we have both 
mo and ainekafa, and similarly, Qurma em&ri and 
^nkafa. L. Erapf ^ throws a light on the first of these 
two varieties. In Swahili we have mora, pi. miora, 
"a bag in which an inferior kind of rice exported from 

> A DktUmary p/' tka SuaXiii Language, London 1S82, undw mora and 
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India is packed; tMa rioe is mixed up with dirt, little 
stonea, etc." Anda^^in: "goniaiaa kind of bagmade 
in India of hemp to hold rioe; this kind of rice the 
Araba caU mora; in the opinion of the Suahili it is 
bad rioe." That mora or maro is, indeed, an Arabic 
term is proved by Arab-Hassania and Soninke maro 
"rice,"^ which is in the Westran Sudan. We see, 
then, that the first group of words for "rioe" is derived 
from an Arab, mora, whatever its origin, for a poor 
variety of rice, which, apparently, found its way to 
the Quinea Coast. We shottld, therefore, expect the 
second variety, expressed in Hausa as Sinkafa, to be 
winnowed or cleaned rice. Indeed, we have Swahili 
singtoa "to be rubbed, scoured, cleaned," augua "to 
rub hard," etc., which explains the second variety. 
But Swahili aingwa is as little Bantu as Hausa Sinkaja 
oan b« referred to a Hausa root. They all come from a 
corrupted Arabic word, as may be seen in Bedauye 
aenhafa, a Barka participial form of nehaf "pure, 
olean," which L. Reinisch' considers to be a by-form 

of nekas, which he compares with Arab. — ,^ ; na^aha, 

but that is extremely doubtful. We most likely have 

« 
here a North African partioipiat form from Arab.^^jJu 

naiofa "to purify, cleanse." As the Hausas extended 
their commercial enterprises from Barka to the Western 
Sudan, it is not to be wondered at that the North 
African term should have found such wide extension. 
Now that we have discovered the origin of the " cleaned 
rice" from Barka, we can show that the "unclean 
rice" is derived similarly from the Bedauye language. 
Here we have dra "fruit, seed," a Hamitic root repre- 
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Bented in Egyptian isarw, "plant" that is, the very 
root which we have seen to lead in the AsByrian to 
Oru "plant," henoe to our arum, and this produces 
md-dr«, me-dri "food, soi^hum vulgiare," which is found 
in Nubian mdre, mUle "durra oom, sorghum, bread." 
In Bilin we have similarly or "oom, wheat, any pro- 
duct like durra or sorghum, and tiie same word is 
used for "oom" in Agua, Chamir, Ouara and other 
Semitic langui^eB of Africa. It is clear, therefore, that 
Bedauye me&ri, Nubian m&re, univerB^ African mora, 
etc., represent the chief food, which, in our case, is rice. 

There is a strange stray root, taka, found in unrelated 
languages all over the west coast of Africa, which, like 
the Swahili sugua, aiga "to rub hard," means "to 
shake, put in disorder," or else, "rice." Thus we have 
Pul (Fulah) sakkude "to put topsy-turvy," Ewe 
sakd, eakasaka "disorderly," Akra aakaaaka "du- 
orderly," Toruba sakasaka "hay, groundnut leaves, 
dried provender," Asante eaku, Bokaaaka "disorder, 
confused, scattered," iakormo "to sow rice," Sotho 
(in the Transvaal) gakasakana to get into disorder," 
Qrabwa, Neule, Alaguian, Awikam, Adyukru saka 
"rice." These words occur only in the neighborhood 
of old Portuguese and Spanish trading posts, and the 
meaning "hay, groundnut leaves, dried provender" 
in Yoruba, as well as the form sakkude in Pul, at once 
suggest that we have here Port, sacudir "to shake up," 
sacudo "violent, hasty," that is, that taka represents, 
as in the case of Hausa sinkafa, the winnowed rice, 
as opposed to mora "unclean rice." Thus we have 
throughout Africa two somrces for all the rice words, 
the Arabic, distributed by the Hausas, and the Por- 
tuguese, along the western coast, whether in Bantu or 
Negro country. 

We return to our a4u. In Ewe we have a^i, which is 
dialectically adie. Eoelle records Aku, Ota, Egba, 
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Yoruba, Eki, Oworo id^u, Idsesa 2fu, Yt^ba, Daumn, 
Ife, Ondo f«u, Isoama, Isiele, Aro id^i, Abadaa d«t 
and ghi, Nupe ed^, Kupa Usi, Esitako idfft, eto. The 
forms may be greatly increased from the modem 
diotionaries. What is given sufftoes to show how we 
get at the te, do and ku forms from a^u. We have 
ohwady found Abadsa d^ and ghi dde by side. We 
have similarly Dewoi, Basa, Era si, and in the related 
Erebo Jbt, in Adampe, Anfue ete, Dahome U. Bola 
kato^^, pi. %to^, Sarar kaUk, pi. itok, Pepel kVok, pi. 
ftok show that the root is approximately ito. In 
Biafada uulddfo, pL moldd^o, Padsade mUrHd^o we 
have Bimilarly a root ad^o. About Bomu do prevails. 
We have Munio, Nguru, Eanem, Karekare, Bagirmi, 
Haosa dSya; and Anan idia, Akurakura edog show that 
edo, ado are the underlying roots. In Mandingo ku 
prevails, which is also found scattered over a large 
territory, including Kongo kwa; but if we compare 
Undaza akaa, pi. bekUa, with Murundo So, pi. bio, 
Ndob dfian, pi. bsdfCan, Nkele dyoma, pi. bioma, 
Mfut ke^fn, pi. {wdS^in, Ntere k€kda, pi. bSkta, there 
can be Uttie doubt left that we are dealing here with 
a root kua for d6ya of the north. The correspondence 
of k and s may be shown in a large number of African 
languages, but it will sufftce to refer to the Mande 
languages, that is, Mandingo, where this is a very 
common ooourrenoe.* 

Thus we arrive at the amazing uniformily, in sjate 
of phonetic variations, of the "yam" words, as derived 
from an original aru. The question is here whether 
we are dealing with an exceedingly old Egyptian aru, 
or a later Arabic form. The first seems improbable, 
as the ancient aru refers throughout the known world of 
antiquity to the "arum" or "oolooassia," whereas in 
the derivatives of aru, aruma in Africa, and aru in 

> H. SMntlMl, DU Mma»^t§tr-Spradim, BttOa IMT, p. «. 
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India we are dealing exclusively with the "ytaa." 
When we consider that aru is not even recorded in tiie 
old Hindu literature, it becomes more than probable 
that the Niger valley in Africa is the original region 
of the "cultivated yam," from which the roots wore 
carried throughout Africa and by the Arabs to India 
and the East Indies. In Africa the lingoistio departure 
from aru or alu spreads and grows from the Qold Coast, 
and this group does not reach the East Coast or the 
Bouth at all. Had the group proceeded from Egypt, 
the departure would have gone the other way. Indeed, 
we have a proof that in Zanzibar and the opposite 
shore the importation was from Madagascar. Here 
we have kiaei, pi. viati "sweet potato," while kiasi 
kikuu is "yam." This kitizi is a back formation from 
the plural viaH, which itself is from Malagassy ovihazo 
"sweet potato," from ovi "yam" and fuao "tree," 
but the latter is merely a popular etymology for the 
West African adle, adze "yam, sweet potato." It 
appears, therefore, that the Swahilis did not get their 
words for "yam" and "sweet potato" until the lattw 
was introduced into Madagascar. Outside of the Arabic 
and Portuguese and Spanish trade routes we have 
hardly any records of the yams, and certainly no words 
which belong to our group. Thus it is quite certain 
that the cultivation of the yams was the result of the 
need exp«ienced by the Arab traders in obtaining in 
Africa permanent supplies of easily raised food, as 
suggested by the Arabian agrioultiural works which go 
back to the eighth century. 

The yams were taken to Asia, or native wild growing 
varietim were cultivated in Asia by the Arabs some 
time before the sixteenth century, possibly as early 
as the eighth or ninth century. But the ease is quite 
different with the sweet potatoes. The evidence of 
the Asiatdc languages is for a very late introduction. 
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that is, after the beginning of the Spsniah and Por- 
tuguese voyages to Asia. The "sweet potato" is called 
in Malay ubi jawa, that is, it is supposed to be a native 
of Java, but in Javanese it is kaetela, in Amboy ubi 
kastela, that is, "Castillian yam." This excludes 
Indo-Polynesia as the native home of the sweet potato. 
We have, however, another interesting word for sweet 
potato in Indo-Polynesia. We have for the Ipomoea 
chTj/aoTThiza Samoan umcUa, Tahitian umara, uara, 
wda, Hawfuan uwala, Tongan, Wagap (New Cale- 
donia), Futuna kumala, Marquesan kumaa, Mangsfe- 
van, Easter Islands, Maori, Fiji kumara. In several of 
these islands the plant te especially referred to as lately 
introduced, and we have long mythological accounts of 
the boats in which the kumara was brought to New 
Zealand;^ but here chronology fails us completely, 
although there is no doubt as to the late importation 
of the sweet potato into Indo-Polynesia. To make 
matters worse, at Quito in Peru the sweet potato is 
called cumar.* It is clear that in all these cases we 
have an importation of the sweet potato from a region 
where its name should approximately be kumara, and 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that it was imported 
into Asia by the Spaniards or Portuguese from the 
Congo, where we have Kongo kwa kiambala, Kikongo 
kikwa kimbala. We have already seen that both kica 
and mhala are derived from the Guinea Coast aru, alu, 
and that both are used indiscriminately in the Congo 
region for "sweet potato" and "yam," but in the 
Congo region "sweet potato" is generally a develop- 



> J. White, TluAtieimtHUtarv of Hit Maori, HUMyOwlon and TradUUm; 
Wellington 1887-88, vol. Ill, p. 97 It., voL IV, p. 3 if. 

■ C. R. Marklum, Ttu TVoteU <^ Ptdro dt CUaa de Lton (The flaUvyt 
Soeietif), London 1364, p. 234. 
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ment of "yam." Thus, in the interior of the Congo we 
find: 

Ombwaga ba "yam" bande "sweet potato" 

Qbanziri ba " badoro " " 

Ifumu kwa " Itbala " " 

Qbea goro " betdo " " 

while furtiier in the interior we have a bad form for 
"yam," A-Sandeh mbala, mbarra, Dyur baddo. Bongo 
motto. But the word which gave kumara was just ae 
well applied to some imported varieties of the "yam," 
for the two are constantly confused, even in the Congo, 
and we have Fr. cambar in Mauritiiis' and Mada- 
gasoar' chiefly for the "Diosoorea alata".' Bat it 
is precisely the Dioaeorea alata which in the interirar 
of Africa (as well as at the West Coast) is called mbarra, 
as in A-Sandeh. It is, therefore, not an accident if 
in India we get Bengali kamalu " Dioscorea alata" and 
kummara in Telugu for "Dioscorea aculeata." 
We now turn to the manioc in Africa. In the Arabian 

oases the Arab, ^}%fi 'urUq "roots" is found ax Soa 

rUga, Wadiu irig, Adirar arug, pi. urUgu, Beran arug, 
and Bedauye arSg "root." In the N^ro languages 
there seem to be a few borrowings from the Arabic, 



' "ThoM of the Indiei, called eombar, vdgb often upvudi of a pound. 

sUn to bitw, like a violet; but it ia white within, anditatattever; '"'*- 

it aCorda a. variety to the food of the Nesroea: it muMpliea eoni 



ita akin to blue, like a violet; butitiawhitewithin.andnataBteveryuiaimd: 
'i a variety to the food of the Nesroee: it muMpliea eonndcrablyi 
a the potatoe, aoma kinda of which are preferable to the European 



eheanut," Ch. Grant, fk* Histom of Matultiiu, or Oie ItU de Ftomi, 
London 1801, p. 61. 

■ "Lee caiNDorea aua^ dont il y en a de deux aortea, les unea vlolettca, et 
lee autna blandwa, qui eont tree agreablaa au gouat," E. de naconrt, 
SWoww de la tfrantk iiU Madagtuear, Paria 1661, p. 115. 

■ H. Jumdle, Ltt eiUUma Mionialcf, Parla 1901, vol. I, p. S4. 
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namely, NKodain Hlou, Ulug, Doai arou, antffidem, 
Ekamtulnfu ndgg, Udom, Mbofon ndog, pi. arog. 
In HftUBa we have rogo, "whioh bears Bome resem- 
blance to oassava,'" but we have also recorded 
for "manioc" Hausa rogo, logo, roHa, Kano rOgShi, 
pi. Togod^e, Koro ksd^rogo, pi. a^ogo, Puka Uigo, 
Mbofon ardganti, bo that there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt that "manioc" worked its way south from 
the original meaning "root." We have already 
seen that for "root" we have the forms ndog by the 
side of arog. It is the Negro ba~ plural of this ndog 
that produces a large number of forms on the Guinea 
Coast. We have Bambara bondupu, and, in the same 
Mande group, Mandingo banaku, bananku, Malinke 
bananku, baniara, Toronka bayangU, Dsalunga bantara, 
Eankanka hanangu. In Landoro batanga we have a 
form whioh is intermediate between Malinke bananku 
and bantara; it gives rise to the unpluralized Mende 
t&nga, while in the neighboring Toma manaku, Obese 
manan, we have further corruptions of original bandugu. 
In some languages a shortened banta is added to the 
nyambi, which originally meant "any edible root," 
hence Padsade banta nyOmbi, Kabunga banta-nyambs. 
Along the whole Ivory Coast this banta has survived 
as bende, bede, hence Gbanyan bende, Alaguian, Avikam, 
Zema bede, Ari fede, Abi, Afema vede, Taflle gbedi, 
Guimini, D^ba gbende, Duala nbondo, Jaunda mbong, 
while Asante has obankye. In Adampe we have both 
agbide and agbiri, which at once explains Anful, 
Ewe agbeli. Of the other forms the most persistent, 
from originid Arab. 'wHq, is Baga, Timne aydka, 
Bulom ydka, Mampa yike, Eisekise y6kai, d^dkai. 



' G. H. RobiDwni, Hamaaiand, London ISM, p. 166. 
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Tone yska, which found especial favor in the Congo 
country, where we have 

Sinsrula' Plural 



Kabenda 


yaka 


maySka 


Mimboma 


iyaka 


maySka 


Mnsentandn 


dieko 


madieko 


Mntsaya 


UyHka 


mayika 


Nyombe 


diyika 


may&ka 


Basunde 


(Roko 


madioko 


Kongo 


edxoko 


madioko 


Kikongo 


dioko 


madioko 


Kote 


iiaka 


ma iaka 



Thus it appears that Hbe y6ka forms are restricted 
in the north to the neighborhood of Sierra Leone, 
whence they apparently were carried by the Portuguese 
to the Congo. But there are a considerable number of 
corrupted forms of yOka in the north, such as Isioma, 
Am id^&kU, Mbofla giaku, Sobo m&daka, Bini madHka, 
Okuloma d^Sagp, Nupe d^koya, Kupa esitako, Ebe 
ItsikSya, Egvira-Hima Sd^oka, Banyoin d^onko, Nalu 
mUndiSg, Landoma tandioTO, pi. mandloro, Pepel ke- 
tnandiok, pi. imandlok, Biafada bitdioka, pi. mAdVfka, 
Pepal kemandlok, pi. imandlok, Sarar putok, pi. mtmtSk, 
Matatan mondeOko, Wun mandedgo, some of which may 
be late importations, even as Portuguese farinha 
occiu^ as a name for the manioc in Kiriman follnya, 
pi. vefdlinya, Dahome felle, Mahi faria, Nyamban 
rufsda. In Madagascar manioc is mentioned in the 
sixteenth century' as .mungOj now mangahazo, un- 
questionably some corruption of Portuguese mandioea, 
but Swahili mahogo, hogo, mhogo would indicate a 
borrowing from a Negro word, possibly across the 
continent. That the Guinea words and even the Congo 

■ Cttttetbm dta muraga (mdMu eotneeryuaU Mvdagaaear, vol. I, p. 101. 
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words for ''manioc" are older than those of Brazil 
will appear later, from a study of the various Braziliaii 
products of the manioc. 

In some localities in Africa there are recorded karasa 
forms for "manioc," Bomu, Munio karSsa, Eanuri 
kar&se, karSaa, Teda karSsu, Udom elu akarara, Kandin 
kaUlsa; but there seems to be some mistake about this, 
since P. A. Benton' gives karase "leaves of a plant 
used aa a vegetable," whioh he identifies as Hausa 
yakua, whioh is given as a plant resembling a mallow. 
Possibly the name was also transferred to the manioc, 
for in Central Africa the leaves of the manioc were 
used in the preparation of a sauoe similar to the one 
made of yakuaJ' We shall meet with this word later. 

III. 

De Candolle* aays of the manioc: "The Abb6 
Raynal propagated an error when he said that the 
manioc had been brought to America from Africa. 
Robert Brown affirmed the opposite in 1818, however 
without giving any proof, and since then Moreau de 
Jounte, Humboldt, and A. de Saint-Hilaire have 
insisted on the American origin. It is hard to doubt it. 
Indeed: 1) The two kinds of manioc had been enlti- 
vated by the natives of Brazil, Guiana, and the warm 
parts of Mexico before the arrival of the white man; 
2) this cultivation was very common in the Antillee 
in the sixteenth century ; 3) it is even now more common 
in the New World than in the Old; 4) it was imported 
into the Isle of Bourbon, within the memory of man, 
by the Governor de la Bourdonnais, and in India it is 
still an object of curiosity; 5) there is a mass of vari- 
etiea and of native names in America, which does not 

' KomhH R»ading», Oxford Univorft? FraH 1011. 

■ ZtUtdtHft far 4>frHca«i»a« SpnOien, 1880, p. $8. 

* Op- eU., vol U, p. SWtt. 
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seem to be the case in Africa; 6) the manioo genus has 
not less than forty-six kinds in Brazil alone, nesfly all 
of them spontaneous, but no indigenous species has 
been found in tropical Africa. It is true, it is difftoult 
to understand how the Negroes of the coast of Guinea 
and of the Coi^o hare received the manioo; but all 
the botanical and historical probabilities militate in 
favor of an importation from the New World." De 
CandoUe goes on to say that apparently no native 
manioc, the parent of the cultivated ones, has been 
found in Brazil. 

If the first point is proved fallacious and contrary to 
fact, the rest are of no value whatsoever. 

Stade has a chapter: "What their bread is, how 
their fruits are called, how they plant them, and pre- 
pare them to be eaten. In those places where they 
intend to plant they cut down trees, and leave them for 
about three months to dry, then they light fire among 
them and bum them. After this they plant their roots 
between the trunks, from which the former derive 
support; they are called Mandioka, which is a tree 
about a fathom in height, giving out three roots. When 
they want to eat of the roots, they pull up the tree. 
and break off the roots; then they break o£F twigs 
from the stem, and stick them again into the earth. 
These put forth roots, and in three months become so 
large as to be eatable. They prepare these roots in 
three different ways. Firstly, they rub them upon a 
stone, into small crumbs, and then they press off the 
juioe with a thing made of hollow palm trees, called 
Tippiti, in such manner, that it becomes dry; after- 
wiuxls they rub it through a sieve; and, lastly, they 
bake, with the meal, thin cakes. The utensil in which 
they dry and bake the meal is of burnt clay, shaped 
like a large dish. They also take the roots fresh, and 
put them in water, leaving them to rot therein; then 
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they remove them and place them above the fire in 
the smoke, aUoving them to dry. The root thus dried 
they call Keinrima, and it keeps a long time. When 
they want to nse it, they pound it in a mortar made 
of wood, when it becomes white like corn-flour, there- 
from they make cakes called Byyw. They also take 
rotten mandioka before they dry it, and mix it with 
the dry and the green. From this they prepare and 
dry out a meal, which lasts fully a year, and which 
can be eaten as it is. They call this meal Vy-than. 
They also make meal from fish -and flesh, and do it 
in this way: they roast the flesh or fish above the fire 
in the smoke, and they^ allow it to become quite dry; 
then they pull it to pieces, dry it once i^ain on the 
fire in pots called Yueppaun. Thereupon they pound 
it small in a wooden mortar, and they pass it through 
a sieve, reducing it in such a manner to powder. This 
lasts a long time; for they have not the custom of 
salting fish and meal. Such meal they eat with the 
root-meal, and it tastes pretty well.*" 

It has already been remarked that the burning of 
the woods is identical with that practised at Unyam- 
wezi. But it is the very basis of African agriculture,' 
and we have already seen that mandioka is a Bantu 
plural of ydka, the very word which Vespucci gave 
tor some indefinite place in America. The root which 
has been rotting in water and then is dried, is by 
Stade called keinrima. Soares says, similarly, that 
earima is the manioc soaked in water and dried over 

» II. 10. 

■ "11 commence ton trav&U k I'aida du feu. C'eet ee gntnd dMrichanr 
qu'il envoie m avant sender la fortt foafase, dont U n'idme luire k troubler 
Ice ombrea. Vera la fin de la aaiwn B«che, urn tuenia rouge&rea e'en rfoui- 
dent nir la campacne, felairant la nuit gabonalse, eomme noe faux a la 
Saint-Jean d'tti: ce iont lea [danUtions qui ee diblaienC," P. Barret, 
L'Afrigue oeeidmiaU, Faria 1888, vol. II, p. 212. Of the cultivation of the 
manioc he nya: "Pendant la aaiaon s^e, le feu est mis k la brouaae, les 
troncs dfipouOUa par la flainne aont coup^," etc., ibid., vol. I, p. 343. 
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a fire.' The same is told by Nieuhof,* who callB it 
kaarima. In Kongo the root peeled fresh and dried 
in the son is called kela, while in Angola we have 
karima for it. The word oomes originally from the 
Guinea Coast. We have Ewe agbeli-tno " manioc 
crushed raw," from agheli "manioc" and mo "dough." 
Another word for "manioc flour "is i^ali, hence we could 
also have gali^mo for "manioc crushed alter it was 
made wet." Gali is distinetly Afrieiui, since we find it 
in Hausa gari "flour," where it seems to be s contrac- 
tion of Pul tonde gaun "flour of millet." Henee karima 
is unquestionably African, and its origin is to be sought 
in Guinea. 

Nieuhof says that the manioc which has been soaked 
four or five days in water, before being turned into 
kaarima^ is called puba, mandiopuha, or maniopuba. 
The Brazilians call it "farinha d'agua," the Tupis, 
ut pvba. It is also vulgarly known as fuba. When 
the manioc is beaten into flour, it is called in Kongo 
rnfumfu, which is called on the markets mfuba, in the 
Angola ftiba. Mfuba is obviously a corruption of 
nifumfu, but this is a good African word for just such 
a preparation of food. We have Asante /u/u "a 
common food of the Negroes, prepared of yams or 
plantains, which, after having been cut into pieces and 
boiled, are then pounded in a wooden mortar till they 
have become a tough doughy mass, which, in the shape 
of a round lump, is put into the soup and eaten with 
it," Akra/u/u "a favorite food of the natives, a dough 
of mashed yams, cassada or plantains, eaten in soup," 
Dahome/^u "plat indigene a base de mais, de poisson 
et d'fauile de polme," Ewe fvfu "round, dooghlike 
dumplings of boiled yams, manioc, taro, or pisang," 
etc. In all these words we have derivatives of /u/u 
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"white," found OTer an enormoua territory.' ThUB it is 
clear that Tupi puba, which does not exist except in the 
combinationB mandiopuha, ui puba, is an African word. 

The cakes made of manioc flour are by Stade ci^ed 
byyw. Soares calls them beijH,* Nienhof, beju. This 
IB from Kongo mvwiyi "a plant with broad lanceolate 
leaves, often used in tying up the manioc pudding, 
which is then boiled or baked in the oven." This is ap- 
parently the same as Kikongo mvuya, mviya "excellent 
reed grass from which baskets are made." The pudding 
or pap itself is by Nieuhof called mingatirpomonga. Stade 
calls the thin pap mingau,' L6ry calls it mingant* This 
is Eikongo mungodia "cassava pudding." 

The vythan of Stade is by L^ry given as ouy-entan;* 
Nieuhof calls it viata or vidca, in Portuguese, "fuinha 
seoa, farinha de guerra." Soares devotes a whole 
chapter to the "farinha de guerra",* which was 
used not only in wars and expeditions, but as ship's 
bread by the Portuguese. This is the most interesting 
of all the preparations of the manioc, not only because 
it is also in use in war expeditions, but because the 
name, which Stade writes vythan, is the Kongo vita 
"war." The root beta "to strike, beat, make war" 
is not only found in most, if not all, of the Bantu 
languages,' but also over an enormous Negro terri- 
tory, as may be seen in Koelle under "war." Here, 



* Op. eU., 11.42. 
*Op.ea.,ll. 11- 

*0v. ett, ed. of lfi?B, cap. IX, p. 134. 
•"Onfeitf ■ • ■■ 
I TtHit & la 

* 11. 42. 

* L. Hombinyer, Elude aitr la^umitigue kMortow du Banioti, Fuia 1913, 
Tableau 24, W. H. SUpleton, Companttte Banabook of Congo Lan^tufM*, 
Yakuni,Staiil(T^'>U*1903,p. SOSsubwof, p. 370 nibMot. Addtotbne: 
Ovambo oila, Herreo otila, Luba mvita, Bonba ifUa, Wiaa vita, ST^iU 
rila, Kinyika tiAa "war," Smdebele beta, Yao tttrnHta, Kirundi kukamita, 
etc, eU. 
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then, we have aa African word of unqtiMtionable 
antiquity, and the last of the Brazilian words connected 
with the manioc turns out to be from the Gon^. 
From this vythan or vita, the Tupis formed their ui, 
vi "mandiooa flour." What we call "tapioca" is in 
Nieuhof given as Tnpi Hpioja, tipioka, tipiahica. 
Nieuhof explains it as the settling of the juice of 
manioc, which has been left standii^ for two homrs. 
The flour made tiova this is called tipiocui. As cut, 
the Tupi word for "sand" is also used for ui "flour," 
we e:et a combination of which the first part is Hpi or 
tipio. This is Kongo ndiba "pudding made of manioo 
meal stirred into boiling water." 

Soares unconsciously gives us the proof that the 
manioe was planted only by Indians who had come 
undOT the white man's influence. He tells us that the 
manioo was planted by the Tupinambas, but at the 
same time he informs us that some years before Bahia 
was founded, which was in 1549, Frenchmen used to 
come to Brazil to trade with the Indians, and that 
from them there was left a large number of bastards.' 
The Tupinaes, who spoke the same langua^ as the 
Tupinambas, also planted manioe, and so did the 
Amoipiras. But the Tapuias, the oldest tribe along 
the coast, which was driven inwards by the Tupin- 
ambas, did not plant manioc.^ Thus we get the con- 
firmation of Stade's statement that the Indians along 
the coast were requested by the white men to culti- 
vate the manioc, ostensibly for the white man's piir^ 
pose. The Indians learned the cultivation of the 
manioc from the Congo Negroes, whom the Portu- 
guese brought in, hence the large number of Kongo 
words which found their way into Brazil. 
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The great quantity of preparations from manioc 
makes it hard to classify the many appellations by 
which the manioc is known among the Indians. But 
it is possible to show that a considerable number of 
these are derived &om eazahi, the word so early associ- 
ated with the manioc, or, more correctly, from cazada, 
the Portuguese word for it. We have already seen 
that there is a confusion from the very beginiung, in 
Amerigo Vespucci, as to what cazabi was. It was some 
kind of flour, but it was not certain whether it was 
the flour made from the manioc. There can be little 

doubt that Vespucci knew the Arabic term ,_ ^ 

qa^ab "millet:" "The cassob seed, so little known in 
European countries, constitutes in Tripoli the most 
nutritive flour imaginable, and forms a principal part 
of the people's diet; it is contained in a spike about 
3 inches in length, and as many in circumference; 
this grows on top of a reed, which seldom exceeds 3 
feet in height; the seed is about the size of a lai^ 
partridge shot, and of a light lead color; it is very 
abundant in general.'" He extended it to include 
flour made of the manioc. 

The word entered the Spanish and Portuguese as 
easabe, cazada, and the latter has produced some 
curious Indian words. We have Guman^ote, Gore, 
Paria cazet, cachite, Mapayo tzede "the sweet manioc." 
Just as Span, eapada produced Garib sipara, so eagada 
has produced Roucouyenne cachiri, Bakairi kixere, 
Pimenteira HHtschdro, kitscheTe, Macusi kuiscTo, Ipuru- 
ooto, Macusi quissi, Cumanagote tichere, kichere, 
Carib kiere, Paravilhana kSle, Maquiritare chere, Yaba- 
rana tzere, Masacara caehu, cau, Gamaoan cahatschi- 
eihih, kahutje, Juouna cachi, Arawak kalli. Similarly 
Tupi and Porti^:ueBe beiju are responsible for Puri 

> E. Blaquhn, lAtUnfnm tt< iitdUerraium, London 1813 ,to1. II, p. 39. 
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bihuh, Coroado bifu. Pwavilhana kSle explains Waiira, 
Mehinaku, Kusteoau tUei, Yaulapiti ula, Trunuu ole, 
Bororo yureo, Carijona, Roucoayenne uru, Apalai 
ueyu. Trio ui, Guarauna aru, Cariniaca arepa, Galibi 
ertha, Carib aUiha. One can almost follow geograph- 
ically the deterioration of the word from original 
Canada, apparently upwards, from Brazil. Yuca, 
which is m.entioned by all the early writers, has left 
no trace behind. This would seem to indicate that, 
in spite of the very elaborate explanation of the 
manioc by Oviedo and the reference to yuca by Colum- 
bus and the other writers, the manioc did not become 
so popular on the islands as the sweet potato and that 
it worked its way up from Brazil, where it was cultivated 
chiefly for the sake of possible castaways on the shore, 
in all probability even before the voyage of Cabral 
in 1500, in fact, before the discovery of America by 
Columbus. The authors who used the word yttca 
were describing the plant as known in West Africa, 
where yoka or similar words had long been in use. 

It is only in Brazil that the Kongo madioko took 
root. Schmidt mentions Id the middle of the sixteenth 
century mandeoch parpie, mandioch mandapore.^ An- 
other time he writes mandeocbade, mandeochparpij, 
mandepore. These are obviously all developments of 
mandioc, of which the laat syllable becomes obliterated, 
to give place to a compound. This process has con- 
siderably advanced towards the end of the century, 
when Scares* gives the varieties mandioca, mani- 
pocamirim, manaibusBii, manaitinga; hence we get the 
root mandi-, mani-, to which ok is added to express 
the root of the manioc, and yb, to express the stalk, 
but the two are not kept apart in all the languages that 
have borrowed the word. However, the Ouarani 

■ The CompMl of the Riwr Plate (The BoMu^ Soeiety), London 1891, 
pp. 14, 19. 
" Op. ea., II. 37. 
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diotionary of 1630' eorreets the misunderstandit^rs of 
Schmidt and Soares, and shows that there is but one 
word mandioca, from which all are derived. It gires 
the rmeties mandidg ete (apparently Schmidt's mandeo- 
chade), mandidg poropi (obviously Schmidt's mandeoch 
parpie), etc., in which the second part can in some eases 
be identified as a Tupi word, such as eii "good." 
In some oompounds mandioc contracts to mandio. 
But for the tree we have mandii iba, for the leaf mandU 
hoba, iba being the Tupi word for "tree," and mandio 
contracting to mandii on account of the following 
vowel. 

In this place it will be proper to show that the 
peanuts, for which an American origin has been claimed, 
were equally imported from Africa. In BrazU Schmidt 
frequently mentions manduis or manduea, "which 
resemble hazel-nuts,"* while Cabeza de Vaca calls 
them mandubia, mandubies, which "are hke hazel nuts 
or chvfaa, and grow near the ground."* Soares calls 
them amendois,* and extols their good taste. The 
Guarani diotionary of 1630 translates Guarani mandubi 
by Span, mani, a word which Acosta quoted already 
in 1500.' 

The origin of the peanut is wrapped in obscurity, 
because it is from the start confused with a number 
of tuberous roots, especially with the cyperus eacu- 
lentus. Bauhin' was unable to harmonize the various 
descriptions of the cyperus eacidentus, because of the 
divergent description of the plant and its tubers. 
Whatever the ground nuts were which were then to 
be found in cultivation, it is clear that they did not 

* A. R. de Montoya, Teton (U to kngva guarani, Madrid 1639. 
■Op. ci(., p. 37. See alao pp. 26, 40, 41. 

■i»U^p. lU. See abo pp. 118, 109. 
«Op.eil..II.47. 

* Op. eU., lib. IV, cap. ZVm. 

* J. Baohin and J. H. Cherier, HUtoria ptsitiarKm wnuwrMiHt, Ebroduni 
IftSl, TOL II, p. S04 S. 
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all belong to the same species, and that it was chiefly 
Italy where the ground nuts were to be found. But 
the various Italiui appellations show that the names 
are derived from an Arabic souroe. In Italy we find 
the names doUnchino, dolzolino, bacicci, babhagigi, in 
Sicily, cdbbasisa for the "cypenu esculentus." The 

first two are mere translations of Arab. Jb jJJ) ,_»■ 

habulladzidz, literally, "the nut of sweetness," which is 
applied to both the rush-nut and peanut. Another form 

in Arabic, corrupted from or giving rise to XiUl ^_^ 

l^abulladzldz, is jijjl ,_>• fyibu'l'atfx, or j, x ,.^»- 

hab'azlz, which produces Sicilian eabbaaisa and the 

corrupted Ital. baeicci, babbagigi. As ,ji jp ,^^^ J^ob- 

'azU occurs already in Ibn-Baitar, the precedence of 
the Arabic word is established, even though it may 
have originally referred on^ to the "cyperus 
esculentus." 

However, when we turn to Africa, it may be shown 
that over a vast territory the Arabic appellation spread 
southward as the name for "peanut," showing con- 
clusively that the peanut must be an Arabic impor- 
tation into Africa, and as the Negro word, derived 
from this Arabic source, lies at the basis of the Brazil 
word for the same plant, it is clear that it must have 
been imported from Africa into Brazil. 

Where did the Arabs get the plant? That is bard 

to answer, but it would seem that vjf. ,_,>. hob*azlt 

is baaed on some miseading of the Chinese term for 
"peanut." In Chinese we have Mandarin lo hwa 
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ahang, literally "the plant which soatters the flowers," 
whioh would have been rendered in Arabic as ^ u) 

la'azang, but whioh, by reading ««« as ^ , would 

lead to (habu)I azlz. This is merely a su^estion, which 
should he investigated.* It has only a distant bearing 
on our question. The Arab. (habulla)dz%dz is appar- 
ently responsible for dzudz&ru, plural of dzur&dzu "pea- 
nut" in the Adirar oasis. In the Beran oasis this 
dzurSdzu, dzudz&ru beoomes gertere, plural gerte. In 
Pul we have tigdre, plural ttgHdze, the latter unquestion- 
ably a development of Adirar dzuT&dzu, since r and g, 
as we shall soon see, are interchai^eable. Similarly, 
gerte is a development of dzurSdzu, since dz and t, de 
and g are interchangeable in many of the African 
languages. That the Pul forms are derived from the 
Arabic is shown by the dialectic variations. By the 
side of tigHdze, we have Goburu, Kano birldzi, which 
produce a singular mhiriu, while Salum has gerte. The 
gerte forms are found in Hausa gedda, Bagirmi gedadzi, 
Gadsaga, Soninke, Wolof, Arab-Hassania gerte. That 
Bagirmi gedSdzi arose from a form ger&dzi, is proved 
by the neighboring Bomu koldzi, Doai kokorokodzi, 
Buduma koldsAan, Kasm, Yula goUei. It is generally 
assumed that Hausa gudzia, the name of a viuiety of 

peanut, is derived from Arab, jy^ ^attz "nut," but 

it is more likely that it is a mere vfuiation of Bomu 
koldzi. We have also Nupe gtua, Esitako, Ebe gusia, 
Kupa busoa, Bode gudzedoa, Basa igOei, Eamuku 
agodzia, Kambali agusia. 
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All the preceding forma are of interest only as showing 
the suooessive disintegration of the original wordi as 
we proceed southward. For our purposes the Mandingo 
forms and those derived from them, are alone of im- 
portance. Pul tig&dze, which on the one hand deterio- 
rates into Alaguian tigate, Asante fikatye, Afema tlgate, 
Qbin kare, D^ba gUtye, and, still worse, into Ewe, 
Adampe, Anful on, Dahome azS, produoes Malinke 
tiga, Mandingo Ha, Dzalunka Hra, tika, Bambara tigo, 
lira. Obese teran, Toma tera, Obe dirt, deri. This tt^a, 
tira produces in the languages that have a tna- plural, 
Biafada naa, plural mantia, Kiriman ndfitoe, plural 
mandSwe. Of course, since ma means "much" in the 
Mandingo and other similar lai^uages, the forma 
matiga, matia would be possible in Mandingo. A large 
number of African languages have the latter pluralized 
form: Isuwu matOtoi, Ngoten metowo. Melon Nhalenwe 
metSvDt, Muntu manditvai, Matatan man(Jiiu)«,Tumbuktu 
m&ntire, malira, Penin malSbo. Muntu, Kiriman, and 
Matatan are in East Africa, near Mozambique, where 
we have also Tette mandwe, Quellimane ndHwe, plural 
mandawe, Mozambique mandHwe. All these are appar- 
ently Portuguese importations, sinee the other Bantu 
languages have totally different words. But the Port. 
majidubi, for which Scares, with a leaning to amendoa 
"almond," writes amendoia, is itself a borrowing from 
the Western Sudan, and here Biafada maniia indicates 
that Span, mam, recorded by Aoosta and in the Quarani 
dictionary, is not a contraction of mandttbt, but a 
Guinea word. The modem Kongo does not seem to 
have a word from this root, meaning "peanut," but 
there is etuhu, plural matuhu "voandzeia subterranea," 
which is a plant that resembles the peanut very closely, 
and this is, most likely, derived from the older word for 
"peanut." 
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The peanut was known to Ibn-Battttah one hundred 
and fifty yeiu^ before the discovery of America under 
the name which it still bears through a great part of 
the Sudan. "The natives of MaUi (the Mandingo 
country) take out of the ground certun grains which 

look like beans ( J ji/ul) ; they fry them and eat them, 

and they have the savor of Med chick peas. Sometimes 
they grind these grains, in order to make of them a 
kind of round spongy cake, which they fry with gartl; 
thus they call a fniit reBcmbling a prune, which is very 
sweet but injurious to white men who eat of it. They 
crush its nuts and extract from tbem an oil which 
serves the people of this country for several purposes. 
Such are, among others: 1) to be used in the kitchen; 
2) to furnish light in the lamps; 3) to be used in frying 
of cakes, as mentioned before; 4) to rub their bodies 
with; 5) to be used, after mixing it with an earth found 
in this country, with which to plaster their houses, 
as elsewhere this is done with mortar."^ The garti, 
of course, is the gerte of the Sudan, and refers to the 
peanut used in the extraction of the oil. The ful, used 
for the maldng of a cake, is most certainly another kind 
of peanut, since ful osvu^dn "the Sudanese bean" 
is still the name for "peanut" in Morocco, and we have 
also Arab. (Wadai)/ul "peanut," from which, apparent- 
ly, are derived Udom mfili, plural t^iU, Ekamtulufu 
mfirikam, Mbofon mflTi, plural e^n "peanut." 

Ibn-al-Auwam has a chapter which runs as follows: 
"The cultivation of hab-az~zelim, which, according to 
Abu'l-Khair or others, is the falfal as-Suidn. It is a 
seed which resembles the bean; it is sweet and soft 
as long as it is fresh; in drying it assumes a sweeter 
savor and also greater consistenoy. Abu'l-Ehair says 
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that light, open soil, which is sand^ and friable, and 
easy to cultivate and dress, is particularly adapted 
for this plant, but that it repels heavy earth, on account 
of its adhesion and bad nature. The seed of the fa^aX 
aa-Sn^iin is planted in April, like the bean, in prepared 
frames with well rotted manure, softened by water 
and broxi^ht to a good condition. The seed is set out 
in lines, and between each bean a space of two fingers is 
left. For ten frames a little more than a rotl (366 
grains) of the seed is used. The plant is watered twice 
a week, because the hab-az-zelim cannot stand much 
water. They plant also the hdb-az-zelim on the elevated 
balks between the frames and on those which border 
the irrigation canals, and it thrives there well. If, 
before planting the seed, it is left for a whole night in 
the water, it germinates more rapidly. The hab-az~ 
zelim is harvested in October. This is done by wetting 
the earth in which it is planted, and, when the earth 
is sufficiently soft, the plant is seized by the leaves and 
is pulled out with all the roots. It is shaken in the sun, 
and the small tubers are gathered. The hab-ai-zelim 
increases considerably the flow of the spermatic fluid; 
it is also used in aphrodisiac preparations." 

As the "cyperus eseulentus" grows in moist ground, 
and, on account of its size, must be planted further 
away than two fingers' length from each other, it is 
clear that the plant here described is not the "cyperus 
eseulentus," as generally assumed. The name falfal 
as-Saiin is obviously a mistake, for the plant in no 
way resembles the Sudan pepper. It should be fal 
a8-Sil4iin "Sudan bean," as which it is still known. 
The excellent sixteenth century botanist, Rauwolf,' 
described the pliuit as follows: "In the drug stores of 
their bazaars one finds two kinds of roots, of which 

> Leanharti RauwoUen, 6a Artzney Doctorn, vnd b«atdt«n Uedid tfl 
Aupqmrc, AigmtHehe BcMArwi&uiv (far Sain, 1583, p. 63. 
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one is rather round, to be considered egoal to the 
dtUcigni of the Venetians, which at Verona, whwe 
they grow, (as learned Matthiolus shows) are called 
thrasi. A large number of these are brought from 
Egypt to Tripoli, to be eaten there, especially in the 
month of June, and are sold under the name of habel 
aseis and altzis. As they are to be compared in name 
and quality with the granis altzelem of the Arabs, 
they are to be considered equal with them, although 
Rhazes counts them among the fruits." If Bhazes, 
who lived in the beginning of the tenth century, 
classed the altzelem as a fruit, it could not have been 
anything but a peanut, which, tho'cfore, was already 
known in the tenth century. 

As a matter of tact, the l^abu'l-zalam is the "oyperus 
esoulentuB," while the habu'l-'aziz ie the "peanut," and 
Ibn-al-Auwam, like bo many others, confused the two. 

Arab. J J za!aTncome8fromCoptic£aIm"reed, stalk," 

and this is related to Qr. xdiafUK, etc. In Arabic zalam 
assumed the meaning "talk id^, make trifling, speak 
thoughtlessly." We have also Coptic dio^f "reed, rush, 
papyrus," and this has produced Span, chufa "oyperus 
esoulentus, rush-nut," and ehvfar "to brag, make fun 
of." These two etymologies prove conclusively that 
the common cyperus, given by the early botanists as 
"cypenis rotundus," was cultivated in Egypt, and that 
"oyperus esoulentus" of linn^ is identical with "oyperus 
syriaoa, rotunda" of J. Bauhin.^ This is borne out, 
not only by the specific statement of Linn^, but also by 
the story of the plant in earlier botanies. 

Indeed, Ibn-al-Auwam, who used the word habu'l' 

zalam for "peanut," none the less knew that there 

was also another plant, the "oyperus esoulentus," 

which has tuberous roots. "In time of necessity 

> Op. ea., vol. II, p. sua. 
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bread may be made from the eyperus (jUm 8u'4), & 

plant which grows spontaneously in the plains and 
inundated soils, and which is never cultivated. It has 
a nfUTower leaf than the Babylonian leek; it rises to 
the height of an eU or a little more; the stalk does 
not stand straight. The roots extend into the ground; 
they form tubers which resemble olives; some are 
long and others round; the first aie more numerous; 
they have an aromatic odor, but are exceedingly 
styptic and tart, and this quality is communicated to 
all substances with which they are mixed."^ Here 
Ibn-al-Auwam describes two varieties of cyperus, the 
"longus" and the "rotundus" of the sixteenth century 
botanists, the latter having been later renamed by 
Lum6 as "esculentus." Curiously enough, Alcal&,' 
in the sixteenth century, gives "jimcia avellanada 
c&dde," and "ohufas specie de juncia k&bhe zulim 
habit zuUm," which shows that the original meaning 
of zalam was preserved in Spain. 

Matthiolus, in his Commentarii of 1558* gives a 
pictiire of the oyperus, and, after dracribingit, mentions 
that in Spain it is called iuncia de olor or iuncia avel- 
lanada, and in France souchet. In connection with 
"omithogalus" he describes a plant trasi as follows: 
"In connection with the exoeUenoe of the sweet or- 
nithogalus roots I am reminded of those which grow 
near Verona and nowhere else in Italy, so far as I 
know, and are called traai, which more nearly resemble 
chestnuts in taste. . . These trasi are httle tubers which 
in form resemble very closely silk cocoons which 
shrivel up in a hot bath, when the women pick off the 
silk. . . The plant germinates in the spring and has 

I Op. eit., vol. n, p. 364 f. 

*" ^ '-- rde,P<(fi'"' 
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in the summer leaves resembling fodder, and the irasi 
oling to its roots."^ MatthioluB knew of the plant 
only from hearsay, and drew a picture of it ooneisting 
of a bundle of tubers with a stemless sheaf of blades 
above them. He did not identify the plant with the 
eyperus, but oould not think of any other leaves for 
it than those of the oyperus. It is clear from the 
description that he had before him peanuts, whose 
sheila, indeed, resemble withered cocoons. The name 
irasi is found in Venetian as trazea "sweet," and bo 

is another rendering of Arab. JLiiJ ladzldz. In the 

greatly increased edition of the Commentarii of 1565* 
we have a somewhat longer account of the trasi. 
Here it is stated that the trcui resembles in leafage the 
oyperus, and that Franeisous Calzolarius of Verona 
had sent him the plant. The adjoinii^ picture makes 
the pluit above the groimd identical with the "eyperus 
rotunduB," as described by him before. J. Bauhin 
rightly remarked that he did not describe the plant 
from autopsy.' 

The botanists of the sixteenth and later centuries 
confused these peanuts with the rush-nuts, and created 
the picture of a non-existing trasi, which resembled 
the "cyperuB rotunduB." And yet this plant bears in 
Bauhin, as in older authorities, the Spanish name of 
iuncia avellanada, as before. Either this trasi is identi- 
cal witb the "oyperus rotundas" or else it is the 
"arachis hypogaea." Nothing ^se is possible. The 
ehvfa of the Spaniards is, however, identical with 
the "cyperuB rotundus," by linn^ renamed "cyperuB 
esoulentUB." Although the peanuts were apparently 

' Ibid., p. 303. 

■Petri Andrtat MatthiaH SnwMis Mtdiei Commttitarii, Venetlis 1561S, 
p.542f. 

'Op.eU.,p.B06. 
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not exteiuively oultivated in Europe and vera every- 
where confused with the rush-nuts, it is elear that 
they were known in Europe in the sixteenth centiiry, 
as they had been to the Arabs in the fourteenth, and 
were alrea<^ cited by them in the twelfth century. 
In any ease, the peanuts were known in Europe many 
centuries before the discovery of America. 

It is clear from the history of the word in Africa and 
its geographical phonetic evolution that the peanut 
traveled south across the Sahara, and that the manduwe 
forms are good Negro words, which have nothing what- 
soever to do with the Brazilian manduin, except that 
the latter is derived from the first. Whatever the 
or^nal home of the peanut may be, it was transferred 
from Africa to Brazil, and from there it slowly made its 
way north, where "peanut" words are found only at 
a late period. Span, cacahuete "peanut" is derived 
from Nahuatl (tlal)cacauatl, literally "earth cocoa bean," 
which, however, is not recorded in the early Mexican 
dictionaries. 

In the United States we find the words goobers and 
pinders for "peanuts." Both are from the Kongo 
languages. We have IVGmboma, Musentandu, Basunde 
nguba, pi. Hnguha, Ngola lungoba, pi. Hngoba, Pangela 
olongvba, Lubalo lunguba, pi. minguba, Kongo nguba 
"peanut." Tette zindwe "peanut" would indicate that 
zingvba is derived from a form zinduwe, itself a variation 
of manduwe, so that ultimately we have hwe the same 
wrad as before. In the regions close to where we have the 
matov>e, mandwoe forms we find Orungu mbenda, mpenda, 
Param menzo, Baseke mbenda, Kabenda mpinda, 
pi. mpindaz, Mbamba penda, pi. mpenda, Kanyika 
kahent, pi. tuwent, Ntere lepena, pi. mpena, Mutsaya 
letoene, pi. pene, Nyombe pinda, pi. tripinda, Kongo, 
Fiote mpinda "peanut." Param menzo, Kabenda 
mpindaz show that we have here lui original mandzo 
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fOT mantotoo, in which the plural nMt- is becoming ob- 
literated as part of the word. That this is really the 
case, is shown by the fact that mo has in some cases 
surrived as a separate word. We have Babuma 
dedzu, pi. ndzu, Bumbete lendzo, pi. ndzo, Kaaanda 
londz, pi. sondz "peanut." We have also Nkele rambenda, 
pi. mbendat Mfut kendiu, pi. bendiu "peanut," which 
show with what ease prefixes become incorporated 
in AMoaa languages, in order to form the basis of new 
words. However this may be, the American goober 
and pinder show that the Ne^oes brought with them 
the knowledge of the peanut from Africa and did not 
acquire it here. 

It is not necessary to prove that the yam "diosoorea" 
is not a native of America, since Oviedo knew as much 
in hie day; yet there is a deep-seated conviction that 
the sweet potato is of American origin. But it can be 
proved, beyond any possibility of cavil, that the sweet 
potato was cultivated in Asia before the discovery of 
Ameriea. Pigafetta^ gives "a wonderfully accurate" 
Malay rocabnlary, which he collected in 1520. Here 
we find 

batate gumbili 

radice como raui vbi. 

We have already seen that ubi is the Malay word for 
edible roots, more especially yams. Figafetta spoke of 
having received batatas in Brazil in 1519. If he was 
telling the truth, he could have received there only 
sweet potatoes. But gumbili is obviously of the same 
root as kumhara, kumhala "sweet potato," which has 
already been discussed.* It is even now used in the 
Malay languages for plants resembling the sweet potato. 
We have Sundanese kumeli, gumeli "name of a lowly 
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plant with orenolated leaves, which is planted and 
produces a siuall potato, pleotramthus tuberosus, also 
the Irish potato" and Gajoosch gembiUu "sweet potato;" 
but more commonly the Malay name for the sweet 
potato is uhi Java "the yam of Java." From where- 
soever the sweet potato was introduced into the Malay 
peninsula, it was there before 1520, and it is a phyaioal 
impossibility for the sweet potato to have reached 
there before 1520 from Amerioa, because Ma^llan, 
whose voyage Pigafetta described, was the first one to 
have touched at America before reaching the East 
Indies. If it was introduced only shortly before that 
date, it must have been carried to the Malay peninsula 
from Africa. 

Indeed, when we turn to the appellations of the 
sweet potato and yam in America, we find nothing but 
African forms. Here aa there the two are confounded, 
and chiefly those names have survived which Dr. 
Chancft mentioned in 1494. He called the plant he 
described, apparently the sweet potato, both nabi and 
hage. We see that the first is a phonetic variation of 
Wolof nyambi, etc., "yam," while the second, which 
unquestionably was at first an Italian form, hence 
sounds hadzhe or hatche, is similarly a variation of an 
African form for "yam" or "sweet potato." Von den 
Steinen* records in the Carib languages, Bakairi nam, 
nawe, Carijona nahake, Carib namouin, Paria inname, 
Roucouyenne appi, Tamanaco mappoi, nati "yam," 
Bakairi nahoto, Galibi napi, mabi, Falmella napihey 
Chayma, Cumanagote mapueyy Carib mabi, Paravil- 
hana maporu "sweet potato." Adam also gives 
Ouayana napi, Aparai naopo "yam," and Ouayana, 
Apari napi "sweet potato." All these are obvious 
developments of nabi, which may be further pursued 
in Nahuqua aniza, Trumai mani. 

> Dw BaktOrUSjiTaelte, p. 63. 
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The great confusion of nomenclature and identifica- 
tion of species in Brazil shows eonelusively that 
neither yam nor sweet potato were at home there. 
Hans Stade* says: "There are i^so roots, which they 
call jetiiki, of pleasant taste. When they plant them 
they cut small pieces, whioh are placed in the earth: 
these then grow, and spread over the ground, like hop 
trees, throwing off many roots." This, like Thevet's* 
and Lory's description of the hetieh, refers to the yam 
and not to the sweet potato. And yet, Aveto yeto, 
Camayiira yetuk, Apinages, Carahos yoto, Abafiedme 
jety, Oyampi jelik, Emerillon zetik, Bra^an jetyka, 
refer to the Bweet potato. Hence it must be assumed 
that the early writers were mistaken as to the manner 
of its planting, or else hetich referred to both plants. 
Soares' calls all roots battxtas, ae do also Schmidt and 
Cabeza de Vaca. But Soares adds that in Bahia there 
were larger roots than batatas, which the Indians 
called carazes, whioh were planted like batatas, that 
is, by cutting up the root. These earazcB are eaten 
like inhames, but are of better taste. It is clear, 
however, that he has in mind one of the many var- 
ieties of yams. The Guarani dictionary throws a light 
upon the word. Hea-e we have yeti "batata," and there 
are mentioned nearly twenty varieties of it, yeii apiteru, 
yeti carapa, etc. This yeti is Thevet's hetich, from 
Chanoa's haget pronounced hadzhe or hatcke. The 
Indians found it necessary to distinguish tibe yam, 
which was cut up for cultivation, from the sweet 
potato, which was planted from the slip. Hence 
they called it earaci "cut in pieces," that is, the yam 
was called yeti earasi. This caragi gave Soares' caraz 
"yam," but the word has survived only in the shorts 
form earn, which is the usual expression for "yam," 

>Op.df., II. 36. 

* lia eoanoprapkU uniftrt^lt, v<ri. II, p. 921. 

•Oi).ei<.,II. 44. 
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and is already found in the Quarani diotionary of 
1639. It is, however, possible that we have here an 
African karasa "manioe."' 

The most instruetive name for "sweet potato" is 
found in Mexico. Molina gives in his diotionary 
"batata, fruta eonodda, camoUi." The word was 
known to Sahagwi' and to Aoosta,' and very soon 
led to Span, camote, which was introduced into Peru 
and the Philippine Islands. But it can be shown that 
it is derived from a word in the Philippine Islands, 
which existed before the discovery of America. The 
Philippine Islands were first discovered by Magellan 
in 1621. After that, the expeditions to these Islands 
were started from New Spain in America, hence the 
dose relationship of some matters between the two 
countries. Viltalobos* voyage in 1542 and 1643 did 
not leave us anj document from which we can leam 
anything about yams and sweet potatoes in the Is- 
lands, but the next great expedition of Legazpi, which 
was started in 1659, proves beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that both yams and sweet potatoes were known 
in the Islands before that date, in fact, long before 
the discovery of America. 

In January, 1665, Legazpi records that on the island 
of Guam, in the Ladrones, they bad large Aamet and 
small batatas.* Similarly, he mentions fiamea and 
batatas further west and in the Island of Negros.* 
Another report of the same expedition refers to the 
"yams" and "sweet potatoes" at Guam as "rowet, 
roots."* But we have also the explicit statement that 
in the Philippine Islands the roots, which are like 

■ Sm p. 243. 

* Op. eU.. pp. SIO, 637, 73S, 730. 

* C^ Bmanm, op. eit,, p. 91. 

* ColMcite df doeuMmtoi iittdOoi . . tUbu onHtiuu soMBAmM mpaHobtM 
d* lUnmar, UmiM 1886, Swis 2, vol. II, p. 392. 

* Ibid., pp. 400, 401. 412, vtd. Ill, p. 32. 
•/Ud.,nri.in,p.227. 
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batatas, are called oropita and eamotet. The Spanish 
reads "unas rayzes quasi oomo patatas que Uaman 
oropisa, tiames y camotea."^ We are told that one of 
the manusoripts has not the word fiames,' whioh is an 
intrusion. That oropisa is a native word is proved by 
olopai"aldndof yam "in the Solomon Islands. Camote 
is similarly a native Philippine word whioh means 
"root." We have Panayana gamot, Sulu gamut, 
Bisaya gamot, gamoy, Bontoc, Igorote lamot, Bi^ob 
ramot, Pampanga yamut. It is found even in those 
Malay languages where the root ubi has disappeared, 
in Bugi, Makassar lame, Nias lama, Qajo lumbu "any 
tuberous plant, yam, sweet potato." In Japanese it 
is represented by imo "taro, yam, potato." 

As there was no European colonization or settlement 
in the Philippines or in Guam before Legazpi, it is clear 
that the yams and sweet potatoes were ahready culti- 
vated there before the arrival of the Spaniards, henee 
must go back to a source anterior to the discovery of 
America, even as Pi^etta described both the yam and 
the sweet potato in the East Indies more than forty 
years before the colonization of the Philippine Islands. 
The Chinese ideograms for Japanese imo are yH 
"taro" or shu "tuber," hence imo is not borrowed from 
the Chinese, for in that case the two syllables would 
be represented by two characters. Hence the sweet 
potato is not an importation from China to these 
islands. The universal reference in the Malay languages 
to the sweet potato as the "Java yam" would indicate 
that it came from the west. We have already seen that 
in Java the sweet potato is known as kastela "Castillian 
yam." Corrupted or abbreviated forms of this are 
found in Semang katSlah, tela', tila', Besisi telak, tila', 
law, Mentxa tUak, tila\ Beduanda sila*, ailak, Mon 

> Ibid., p. 236. 

■ E. H. Bl^ mad J. A. Robertaon, Tlu PMKnrftM lOandt, 1483-1808, 
Clerdand 1903, voL III, p. 190 DOte, ud p. 303. 
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seld " sweet potato.*" There seems, therefore, no escape 
from the conclusion that the Philippine camole and 
the Malay "root" words, lame, gamot, lamot, ramot, 
etc., are developments of Span, fiame, juet as Javanese 
kastela has produced the tdak, tUak forms. But fiame 
has its origin on the Guinea Coast, and so the sweet 
potato must have been imported into Asia from Africa. 
However, while kastela points to a Spanish or Portu- 
guese importation into Java, the words derived from 
fiame may have found their way into Asia at an earlier 
date, through the Arabs; that is, the words may not be 

derived from Span, flame, but from Arab. <j^ 

^ambah "root," which would explain the many vari- 
ations in the Philippine languages and the meaning 
"root." This seems the more plausible, since the Malay 
languages, where we found occasionidly words beginning 
with I for "sweet potato," have incidentally preserved 

the other meaning of Arab. «£^ 0anb, lj>- ^anbah 

"flank of the body, thigh," namely, lambung, which 
is foimd in Malay, Tobabatok and Gajo, and the 
variants, Javanese lambhung, Busang lekpeh, Ton- 
tembo lamet. This Malay word, with the highly spe- 
cialized meaning which is identieal with the Arabic, is 
restricted to but a few languages, and is unquestion- 
ably a borrowed word. The Malay, which has not 
developed the meaning "root, tuber, sweet potato" 
from it, none the less has evolved the meauii^ "swell- 
ing," which is also localized, and is not found in other 
Malay languages, namely, lambong "swelling up, 
bounding up, darting up, expansive, swelling." This 
word may, however, not be connected with the previous 
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one, because we have Tagalog kambog, Sulu lubag "to 
svell," which would indicate a native Malay origin. 

However this may be, it is clear that Nahuatl 
camoUi is based on Span, camote, and not vice versa, 
and Span, camote is derived from a Philippine word for 
"root," since the sweet potato wae cultivated in the 
Philippines before the arrival of the Spaniards, even as 
it was found in the Moluccas in 1521 with a native word 
for it. CamoUi is as little Nahuatl as camoU is Peruvian, 
And yet, the dictionary of 1571 already has a derivation 
from camotli, namely camotic "soft and tender, like a 
sweet potato." Hernandez, who does not give camoili or 
quauhcamoili, has a plant "batata pnrgativa," which he 
renders by caeamoHc tlanoquilonM. Apparently camoUi 
was not yet fully established as a name when he gave 
this appellation to the pui^tive yam, for cacamoHc 
VB a reduplicated camotic "soft as a sweet potato." 
Even as late as 1582 camotes are spoken of as the 
Philippine name of a sweet potato like the San Doming 
batata: "rayQes como batatas de sancto domingo que 
llw.inATi caTtwtes."^ Had the writer had in mind the 
name of the sweet potato in Mexico, he would not 
have gone out of his way to compare it with the San 
Domingo sweet potato, "which it resembled." 

We can now arrange the results of our investigation 
in a geographical and chronological order. The Arabs 
fostered, if they did not actually create, in Africa the 
agriculture connected with the bread roots, manioc, 
yam, and sweet potato. The first was of extraordinary 
importance to those who in their travels had to depend 
on a staple food. Hence, when the Quinea voyagers 
were wafted across to Brazil, which, in all probability, 
happened before the so-called discovery of America 
by Columbus, they at once set out to teach the friendly 
natives the art of planting and preparing the manioc, 

1 Blair and Robertson, op. eil., vol. V, p. 44. 
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primarily in order to aid those who had Buffered ship- 
wreck on the shores of America. From Brazil the 
manioc spread in all directions. As the greater number 
of words connected with the manioc are of Kongo 
origin, the chief effort must be due to the Portuguese 
and cannot precede the discovery of America by many 
years. 

The yam, in all probability, is of Asiatic origin. 
Its cultivation in Asia is lost in imtiquity, though it 
does not seem to have been known in India until very 
late. The yams may also have been native to Africa. 
They were certainly cultivated there before the arrival 
of the Europeans, and their introduction from Africa 
into America is based on emphatic and incontrovertible 
proofs, not the least of which is the derivation of most 
of the American words for it from African originals. 
The same linguistlo afBnity, combined with Pigafetta's 
definite r^erence to sweet potatoes in the Moluccas 
and the specific statements of the early voyagers to 
the Philippines in regard to these roots, are conclusive 
proof that Guinea was the distributing center of the 
sweet potatoes to America and, at an earlier time, to 
Asia. But here the distribution was considerably later 
than that of the yams. In America the sweet potatoes 
spread north and south from the Antilles, where they 
may have preceded the so-called discovery of America 
by a few decades, and only by a few decades, since the 
linguistie afOnity of its names to their designation in 
Guinea and on the Gold Coast excludes their existenee 
in America before the arrival of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards in Africa, which was less than half a century 
before the discovery of Amerioa. 
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06<it{,Tup], 118, 122. 
obiMabar, Wolof, 109. 
able, Afona, 119. 
obra. Abitm, 110. 
ataro,Tcbi, 119. 
oMrto, Tdbi, 119. 
aeoidia, Ctatb, SO. 
oeouMa, Oalibi, 60. 
0^, Ewe, 236. 
adte, Ew«, 236. 
afia, Udran. 356. 
4)trLMbofoii,26S. 
opUde, Adampe, 241. 
DVMf, Ewe, 241. 
^b«tfmo, Ew«, 246. 
cvWri, Adampe, 241. 
agi. Taino, 96, 196 f. 
offiM, Tiuno, 195. 
offodna, Kamuku, 253. 
OfH^, BMDuh, fiO. 
nottfio, KanitMtli, 253. 
tow, Spaatab, 192 f. 
<»n,TaiiiO, 202. 
(iMK,Bwe, 128. 
akondra, UaUgaaay, 128. 
dUbi, UndaxB, 237. 
aJfcvMO, Aimmilt, 60. 
dbflaaoK, AnwEK, 60. 
abit«dK,G*, 128, 
olomdnr, SptiniBh, 36, 60. 
dlribo, Csrib, 260. 
oUIer, Spannh, fiO. 
aOopfoUr, Carib, SO. 
-. — «- "--iniBh, 43 f. 



Am. Nsodflin. 241. 
ofrOmi, OHGerman, 226. 
oKMlnii, Anbic, 267. 
oBffit, Anbic, 267. 
dbv, Ngodidn, 241. 
amadu, Tdixk 126, 218. 
omtw, Spuibh, 36. 
amewlM, FUtiviiew, 254. 
OBMMtoi, PortuKwae, 261, 254. 
f,UdMn.234. 



amOranto, Ekamtulufu, 234. 
amatwnAo, Guanni, 113. 
OMMt, Carib, 122. 
muM, Carib, 122. 
anoi, Ttmne, 233. 
atbm, Carib. 122. 



oncMjiani, Galibi, 
BulcHQ, 



62. 



233. 

ONtn, Nahuqua, 262. 
'antamh, Arabic, 219. 
omla, Goajira, 50. 
QoUM, Carib, 122. 
^MMit, Guarani. 186. 
(Vodbf, in ^nrsiuia, 143. 
amn, Roucouyenne, 262. 
or, m&xt, 236. 
dro, Bedauye. 236. 
araedboMa, Galibi, 61. 
araeoho^Ma, Galibi, 61. 
flrdff, Bedauy«, 240. 
orata, Majrpurt, 131. 
orapo, Cariniaca, 2S0. 
aril, Latin, 216. 
oroff, Udom, 241. 
ofdomti, Mbofon, 241. 
anm, Ladn, 216. 
orou, I>ou, 341. 
oi^iuiboiua, Galibi, 61. 
arqvAM, Spanish, 61. 
mrakalmua, Arawak, 61. 
ar(aNtga, Arabic, 217. 
om, Aavrian, 217. 
am, Esyptian, 216. 
am, Guarauna, 260. 
anvHrdit, Macnai, 50. 
omir, Arabic (Adirar), 240. 
amir, Arabic (Bcran), 340. 
on^dcm, Doai, 241. 
anutpertnt, Ouayana, 60. 
amm, Latin, 216. 
'dmm, Arabic, 226. 
'arfinuih, Arabic, 326, 232. 
arttn, Arabic, 217, 225. 
oaoSar, Afar, 108. 
asara, Haiua, 1 10. 
otsia, Alaguian, 32. 
orib, Avikam, 32. 
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ih, SI. 
am, Akrft, 110. 
atrS, Ewe, 110. 
OMfma, Chippawajr, 140. 
OHM, Tai&o, IBS. 
aaSfar. BedsmM, lOS. 
attundn, Anwak, S4. 
ox, Mijrs, 122. 
tw-unro, Nabuatl, 147. 
OMdn, AuMo, 122. 
OKoH, Carib, 122. 
omuri, GaUbi, 122. 
await, Tupi, 122. 
awii, Uay>, 122. 
atWNJofw, Huron, 145. 
(m«r&d, Berber, 217. 
o y« (fa H O. Huron, 14S. 



an, bahome, 264. 
ofj, Ew«, 2S4. 
am, aaO, Dohome, 111. 
OSHMT, Spannh, Kl. 



ha, Gmbw^ca, 240. 
bMxaigi. iMOian, 252. 
ftocadmt, Carib, 64. 
taeneni, Galibi, 130. 
baeieei, Italian, 202. 
Sow, Oyapodc, 130. 
haeotng, Coroada, 130. 
baeomt.OyamiA, 130. 
bodfjo, Dyiir, 233, 240. 
bado, Gbea, 240. 
boioro, GbanEiii, 240. 
bom bmEmt, GoDuru, 120. 
hakO, Arawak, 71. 
bakok, Puri, 130. 
btU, Arabic (dial.), 71. 
batf. Arable, 71. 
haka, Arawak, S4, 
hiloW, Carib, 53. 
baianda, Mwi, 127. 
biOaiuiM, Cuiba, 130. 
batid», Carijona, 130. 



bamuM, Handinco, 241. 
banaia, Uanao, 130. 
banana, Teui, 128. 



oanoiMN, 
boiKinCK, 



bmara, CuUno, 130. 
boHAtra, Coanina, 130. 
bande, Gmbwaga, 240. 
bambv*, Bambara, 841. 
boMla iwdmU, Padnde, 241. 
btmttMiifambt, EabnngB, 241. 
boHlora, Malinke, 241. 
barottda, Afni, 127. 
barea, Ciuib, it. 
batmfo, Landoro, 241. 
batata, Bpaniili, 1S2 f., 214 1. 
batia, Spamah, 61. 
bottia, Galibi. SI. 
bafOfvO, Toronka, 241. 
bMt, Arabic (dlaL), 71. 
bad*, Alaguian, 241. 
bctfa, P«tuffueae, Topi, 24S. 
fogtf, Tn^, 247. 
b^ Tniri, 247. 
bate, Gbeae, 232. 
balti, Udom, 232. 
bmds, Gbanyan, 241. 
bmdiu, Mfut, 201. 
b«rnWl, Kanuri, 232. 
btn, NId, 382. 
berai, Alege, 232. 
bO, Arabic (dial.), 71. 
bsfa, BMtu, 347. 
Miinw, Portunieae, 136. 
bctiinwit, LLetUn, 186. 
bOtm, OFroneh, 136. 
MkoMff, Hindu, 112. 
bif*, C«Maado, 260. 
bifatA, Puri, 260. 
MAwLUAn, Talno. 86. 
birtdti, Goburu, 263. 
frtUin, Tupi, 134. 
bibtinm,LLiiiB, 136. 
biHtrt. Carib, 40. 
bfa, (Ho, 282. 

bu. Ewe, no. 

bo, Toronka, 71. 
boo, Tuno, 70 f. 
boe, Toma, 232. 
boAio, Taino, 71, 1*2. 
boAati, Tuno, M. 
boi. V«d, 71. 
boii, Taino, 136, 216. 
b<rfnM, Carib, 63. 
bonUUtq, Pepd, 131. 
bOmott, Wun, 234. 
bmdiLAbe, 127. 
bmv, Bambara, 71. 
bom, Aaanta, HI. 
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toOfrooMi, Carlb, 5S. 
boOirotOK, OaUbt. S3. 
ftMtUbi, GaUbi. M. 
tMiUifa, Cuib, S3. 
SMlrAr^ Cvib. S3. 
bourowoHro, GaUbi, 63. 
buffio, PoitupuM, 30!B. 
htMo, Talno, 71. 
hul^aUm, Taino, 81 fl. 
- f, Lunda, 20g. 
I, UdM, 232. 
L BoU, 131. 



hmgo, Kabungs, 71. 
hint, Okuloma, 232. 
fruoo, Kuu, 2S3. 
bww, Tu^, 246, 247. 




«uamoMe,Ni 
«aeatiall, Nal 



McMlc, Parla, 24». 
MdUt, HaBaean,349. 
MMMM, Oalibl, 51. 
McoMo. Oalibl, 60. 

MtoMM, GaUbL 60. 
«adnM, Sfwniui, 61. 
fiogoy, PortivuMe, 207 f. 
eagovm, PortusueM, 207 i. 
tahatiidMUluCmmna.2 



mLTv 
aalata. 



Caw. 



, 61. 

i,0«liU,63. 
eoHwN, Ctrib, SI. 
eoUbi, GaHU, 63. 
collffiivo, C>rfl>, 43. 
MSfnAndi. Cwfb, 43. 



eallfpoiKiim Cnib, 42: 
foQKaiU. Garib, S3. 
Mm, Coptic, 367. 

' ■. Fraieh 0n Hauritini), 340. 
Oalibl, 61. 
Carib, 81. 
tpaniiih, 51, 54. 
. GaUbi, 51. 
eamoU, Spanish, 264 f., 367. 
eamotie, Nahuatl, 267. 
emoUt, NahnsU. 364. 
eanofwi, omahia, Cnmanagote, 40. 
etmaoa, Carib, 40. 
eatttttta, eama, OaUbi, 40. 
miMtiia-va, Carijonm, 40. 
etmdsto, Spanish, 61. 
cannibira, Galibi, 40. 
enma, Taino, 71. 
eanoa, Talno, 4? tt. 



t, Spanish, 
i,TBiiM>,2 



1,61. 



1*10110, 21, 38, 71. 
coMia, Oalibi, 60. 
eaoKnape, Cralibi, 71. 
eari, Ouarani, 42. 
eitra, Tupi 263. 
earasaraeei, Taino, 76, 78, 100. 
earaet, Guusni, 268. 
eoroeoM', Spaniah, 61. 
earaamU, RooconTeniW, 62. 
oanieoK(it,Galibi,51. 
eoroi, Guanuii, 42. 
earaiM, Tupi, 42. 
eonOat, TajiL 42. 

ChdibC63. 



corato. Q 
eanmia. 



MfOf, BranUan, 263. 



earmt, Carib, SI. 
earia, Spaniah, 62. 
earta. Carib, 62l 
ear^ha, Tupi, 42. 
coryMI, Tu^, 43. 
ctua, Spaniah, 62. 
coMO, Galibl, 61. 
eanat, Jaraneae, 103. 
eaOum, Holneean, 68. 
eaHmbaa, Tupi, 118. 
eafl, Haaaeara, 349. 
eaiuau, GaUbi, 51. 
MHOyft Galibi, 51. 
emmabo, Taino, 70. 
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Mia, GallU, S2. 
eoMa, Talno, S3. 
eaaabbo, Tslno, 201. 
eamUH, Tsino, 1«7 f., »S. 



MMoM, Tkliio, 78. 

etmi, Talno, S3. 

dumbt, TalDO, 198. 

eAapopolIj, NabiuU, 149, 181 fl. 

elurt, Mftquiritara, 249. 

MeU. Eivlidt, 181. 

eUraehi, &libf, 64. 

dmurt, GaUbi, Gl. 

d^ra, Spantah, 261, 357. 

cftKftv, Spanish, 257. 

eib§, Taino, 7S. 

eimt, Taino, 67 ff., 88 fl. 

efanieA*, Tamo, 84. 

eimini. T^no, 72, 70, 81 fl. 

(too, Spaniah, 52. 

eobo, Taino, 76, 160. 

eofioba. Taino, 78, 86 1., lOG, 113. 

MMote, Taino, 82. 

eoinmn, Oalibi, 63. 

toUeibe, Taino, 76. 

Miottbi, GaUbi, 61. 

eoaJdU, Taino, 77. 

eomeo, T^o, 161. 

eonweo, Taino, 161. 

eopaOi, Nahuatl, 147. 

eorud, Garib, 49. 

eoTTOcon, Accaw^ 

rar*M moHmta, LI 

eoulMa, Garib, 49. 

eouIONMra, Galibl, 62, 

eoMfOMbora, Oalibi, 63. 

eranwpafa, GaHbif, 53. 

enitoH, G^bi, 62. 

crdbtm, Caiib, 62. 

eraioeram, En^iBh, 160. 

nwMUo, SMmttb, 62. 

ctwh«9H«, Galibi, 62. 

eAM», Arabic^ 268. 

oMrra, Spamah, 62. 

amar, Ftniylan, 239. 

ewvam, Cariniaco, 62. 



dataK, Bambara, 110. 
dotalOv, Bambara, 110. 
4<Aara, Arabic, 109. 
daban, Soninke, 110. 



dobnri, Uanda, 110. 
dtAO, Hauaa, 110. 
4alir, Arabic 100. 
4abnik, Arabic, lOO. 
dabntdf luddo, Pul, lOO. 
— - Arable, 102. 

i,Kandln, 120. 

., Sanakrft. 226. 

ianta, Taino, 38. 
daiwo, Fula, 238. 
duuA, Bribri, 166. 
dam, AnnanuoA, 224. 
dbeq, Syriac 102. 
dAAi, Kanuri, 110. 
dd>qi. Striae, 102. 
iMm, Babuma, 261. 
idiA, Arabic, 31. 
dema, Gulidnsvi, 164. 
deri, Gbe, 264. 
dfao, Ancola, ISO. 
(tiani&«r^ Bambara, 228. 
diomM, Sodaneae, 228. 
di(H, AnUc 102. 
di-*imdo, Kongo, 138. 
tfJMdr, Arabic, 32. 
dinar, Borou, 32. 
dfndor, Mandara, 32. 
Hako, Basundo, 242. 
dioto, Kilcongo, 242. 
dtAfco, Utuentandn, 242. 
diri, Gbc 264. 
diyOka, Nrombe, 243. 
djtvma, Banira, 164. 
dodk jJhirripo, 166. 
did, Bd>rew, 233. 
doIeuMno, Italian, 252. 
doboUno, ItaUan, 262. 
dofM, Torraba, 166. 
dOya, Munio, 237. 
drairitton, Arabic, 217. 
dnicinttiN, Arable, 218. 
dfomM, Vd, 232. 
dftaop, Okuloma, 243. 
dAOtm, Wolof, 109. 
dfi, Abadsa, 237. 
dfMmo, Puka, 232. 
dffon, Ndob, 237. 
dfttopa, Oworo, 234. 
dfitoya, Nwe, 242. 
dftnllaiia, EU, 234. 
dfttdi, KiaekiN, 341. 
dfonJfco, Banyun, 343. 
duak, Bonica, 155. 
dttbdfd, Syriae, 102. 
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dudai, H«brev, 223. 


wfloto, Kopa. 242. 




oTHula, Spaniidi, 62,|240. 


duleitni, Itolkn, 267. 


ffH. Idaeaa, 237. 


dtUi. Mandinso, IM. 


<(«, AnfM, 237. 


duU, Gbew, 1S4. 


etoim, Monbuttu, 140. 


duo, Baule, 232. 
diromdo, K^ande, 164. 
dfiri, MaUnke, 160. 


^(Sw^'Konso, 264. 


<I|«Jm«.Nkele.232,237. 




daOtr, Arabic, 109. 


/( rabie, 266 1. 


d3alud>, Arabic, 31. 


ft 242. 


dnNolto, Goali, 32. 


ft 


dnnaria, Hausa, 32. 


f< n, 242. 


dioSf, Coptic, 267. 


f. 




{i 




^ 


ARo, Anaa, 237. 




ediolM, Koneo, 242. 
ed(w, Aku^ure, 237. 
«M, Nupe, 237. 


ff«M, Ewe, 246. 


6amb. Arabic, 227. 


edfU. Afema, 232. 


gaaiba, Italian, 227. 
tfamtoA, Arabic, 226 ff. 
gamot, Panayana, 265. 


edyc, Abron, 232. 
tdiinana, Kamuku, 32. 


mK, Baniva. 154. 


gamoy, Blsaya, 285. 


rUma, fllham, 232. 


gamvl. Sulu, 265. 
6anoba, Arabic. 227. 


«lii, Ekamtulufu, 232. 


an aiardra. Udom, 243. 


^onb, Arabic, 266. 


elOe, Zema, 232. 


^nbah, Arabic, 266. 


«IvTni, Egbele. 32. 
emdno, Pulup, 234. 


^at, Arabic, 160. 
gaH, Hauaa, 246. 


•embai sar'A, Syriae, 227. 


IWrfi, Arabic, 266. 


•embe, Syriae, 227. 
nn««It, Galibi, 52. 


gaioB moniOot. Spaniah. 206. 
giOH mawflwni, Italian, 206. 


enuS, Aaante, 234. 




nmili, Anfue, 234. 


tfoM, ArSic, 263. 


mfln, Gurma, 234. 


AIM, Mboton, 233. 


llbedt, Tafil«, 241. 
ghende. Guimlnl, 241. 


to"kiiSSdo, 237! 


0Ui, Dahome, 110. 


treba. Galibi, 260. 


(wdMri, Bajinni, 268, 


eri. Baniva. 164. 


sedda. Hauaa, 253. 


triD, Arabic (Wadai), 240. 


pemJitdK. GajDoach, 262. 


«RMH>, Sobo. 32. 


oerle. Arabic (B«ran}, 253. 


enkinum, Latin, 106. 
Ippifi; Gredc, 106. 


gertere, Arabic (B«r«n), 263. 
fAi, Abadn, 237. 
jfMte, Mbolla, 242. 
pin, Gio, 160. 
ghiM. T^no. 88. 


^MiVM, Undaxa, 120. 


«>i9«, Mekyibo, 3t. 


p'NloIa, Taino. 88. 


SSTfaXI-ai"'- 


pluten a garo, Latin, 102. 
pmimW, Sudanese, 228. 
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fOtU, Fnhmin, 32. 
totk, Taino, 80. 
gtU, EncBdt, 32. 
gotui,Kaaa. 253. 
gooben, Eof^tb, 260. 
torn, Obn, 240. 
ffHaUntvMiiKKE, Taino, SA. 
fMeabilJnaz, Tsino, SS. 
ffHoeoMaiN), Talno, 67. 
iritadaitMVM, Taino, 58 f . 
puMto^iMNaaeM, Taino, 68. 
guaiettiMm. Taino, 62, 67. 
ttlaminimlim^4et^ Taino, SS t. 
ptami^wta. Tamo, 60 1. 
ftumi, SMnish, 33. 
gtumin, Taino, 74 f., 100 f. 
ytulaMloa, Bode, 263. 
fwUa, HawL, 263. 
fNl,D«ind, 32. 
ficii, Baaa, 82. 
miabili, Ualay, 261. 
" ~ ■ 261. 



9Mn(, knbo, 82. 
0HM, Nope, 268. 
guaia, Em, 263. 
nwv«i Gbsri, 160. 



hab'e^t, Arabic, 262. 
M6-a»«eIm, Arabic, 265 f . 
ibfUc miUm, Arabic 268. 
habtt oarft, Arabic, 267. 
idbtt MuUm, Arabic, 268. 
kote'rosls, Arabic, 262, 267. 
MabtOladada, Arabic, 252. 
koftN'^Mlam, Arabic, 267. 
hage, Taino, 197, 282 f. 
koMb, LandMO, 100. 
ikofceftiiaM, Choctaw, 140. 
Me, Mends, 100. 
luapOtntjAmwtik, 60. 
komboff, Tagalog, 267. 
haaar, Saho, 110. 
Aaaaro, HauBS, 110. 
hiMMk, Arabic, UOf. 
Xoaari, ttona, 110. 
hnro, B«rber, 110. 
kowaJL Arabic, 110. 
ftoMtM, Tupi, 122. 
httkh, Bra^lian, 215, 263. 
Ma', BeaU, 265. 
he0O, Swa^, 242. 
hopdaeatt, D^ware, 143. 
hopotlam, Delaware, 143. 



Natick, 144. 
toit, Chiatac, 224. 
kiQHl, Delaware, 143. 
kMpi, Sundaueee, 225. 



Ui ftoiro, Berber, 1 tO. 
txauMiMut, Qnek, 102. 
ida. Ife, 32. 
idti, Eaitako, 237. 
UridM, Isioma, 242. 
IdrH, Aku, 237. 
j«tHa, Tariana, 154. 
iSari, Egyptian, 21& 236. 
igname, Itmian, 229 1. 
igname, Taino, 107 (. 
VM, Baea. 253. 
iouana, Spanish, 33. 
iltouTNaiui^ 1*7. 
< fata, Biota, 242. 
imo, JapanaM, 266. 
iiNnmda,Poto, 128. 
itAame, Portufueaa, 220. 
jmKMM, Parla, 262. 
Miriri, Taino, 76, 160. 
tnm, Bini, 233. 
Jmlf, Carib, 164. 
iri, Daebu, 32. 
tri, UaUnke, 160. 
f^ Yaulapitl, 40. 
ifK, Yaaba, 237. 
ita, Banira, 60. 
Ua, Tupi. 134. 
iUmmaraea, Tupi, 134. 
UaA, Mehiaakn, 40. 
IM, Kupa, 237. 
ftriMvo, Ebe, 242. 
itua, Taino, 197 f. 
iueka, Taino, !"" 



jomfe, Frendi, 227. 
jarHmt, Yabitero, 130. 
jeriM, MiQrpuree, 164. 
>e(iit, Ojrampi, 263. 
jdNK Bra^lan, 263. 
jttt, Abafieteie, 263. 
j^Jto, Brarilian, 263. 
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JM^an, Pulo, 109. 



luarimo, BrudUsn, 246. 
fca6«iU, KwyikK, 260. 
kaekang eUna, Ual^. 25S. 
ludoK, Sanskrit, 128. 
iaJbiiiak, At«1hc, 34. 
IcalmtM, Canueui, 249. 
faiinwMrMMMK, Iroquoli, 1 
kaimktpiio, Inquota, 146. 
kaikai, HauMt, 160. 
MdXam, Oraek, 367. 



kam, Afawak, 249. 
fcaioon, Oalibi, 61. 
kamalu, BenpJi, 240. 
kana, Hsnduiso, 33. 
famoUn, Cuib, 49. 
koHom d, Panvuhink, 49. 
feoiMn, Soao. 72. 
imM, Gadsan, 32. 
kaite, kahtje, Pul. 32. 
kmi, Mtaiia, 33. 
ibrni*, Kki, 82. 
tiinfne, Kono, 83. 
jbiiioa, ParoB, 49. 
famyan, PuL 83. 
fcoimaiiam, Galibl, 71. 
karat. AbatMaw, 43. 
Jbirai, AuaU, 42. 
kanO), Canuyiui, 42. 
fcoraOa, AbafleAnsa, " 
karaSba, kartwa, Neft 
fconuo, African, 264. 
kardia, Bomu, 243. 
karOse, Kanun, 243. 
karOm. Teda, 243. 
kantbmi, Oalibi, 63. 
faira^, Tupi, 41. 
kan. Gbin, 254. 
karma, Arawak, 51. 
jfcortma, Angola, 240. 
kaMba, SwafaiU, 113. 
fauMta ka Imanga, Luba, 113. 
JfedniiMira, Arawak, 62. 
katMOj Javanese, 239, 266. 
katKmba, Swahili, 113. 
JbtiUIaA, Scmang, 266. 
kalok, Bola, 237. 
kaUA. Sarar, 237. 
iaicMt, Paravilhana, 140. 
iamit, Macud, 140. 



43. 



hxar&tba, Bakairi, 41. 
kxarupa, Bakairi, 41. 
Jbwflpn, Mtut, 237. 
Miwiflia, Braxlliaii, 346. 
bJfco, Aaanta, 160. 
kOOa, Ntara, 237. 
ktia, etc, Hindu, 128. 
ktia, Eonco, 246. 
bnunuBnfc, PtfMl, 2U. 
btuKK, Ufut, 261. 
ifccrito^ Va], 160. 
M, Krdw, 237. 
Mofi, SwahiU, 238. 
tteherv, Cumanagote, 349. 
kixtre, Bakairi, 249. 
Ufwhpato, Iroquob, 146. 
ifctew, Garib, 249. 
UfaM ijntbalo, KikonsD, 23 
Utnk, Pepel. 287. 
UtMAcn, Pimenteira, 249. 
kobo, Malinke, 160. 
UdfiroM, Kmo, Z4I. 
iafco, McJcyibo, 128. 
Iwiorotodn, Doai, 263. 
Ikofaw, Dahome, 128. 
kaldMi, Borau, 263. 
toldttat, Buduma, 263. 
kHU, Paravilhana, 260. 
Ixmgo, Dyala, 161. 
ioNno, Uandlngo, 12. 
Jtori, Kra, 32. 
kBUo, Farean, 49. 
Ifl, Uandinso, 237. 
JtMJMra, Macud, 249. 
MOaro, Arawak, 63. 
kiUjafa, Arawak, 49. 
ktmaa, Uarqueaaii, 280. 
fatmolo, Tongan, 239. 
kiuatara, Uawi, 239. 
kumdi, Sundaneae, 261. 
ktmmc^a, T«lugu, 240. 
fam, Mande, 71. 
kunM, Bambara. 161. 
kunico, Mandingo, 161. 
kuntigi. Mande, 71. 
k» ttvomM, Malinke, 228. 
kvMviha, Hindu, 112. 
kiuuvAM, Sanakrit, 112. 
kiea, Kongo, 237. 
fcwa, Ifumu, 240. 
k»a Uom&ola, Kongo, 239. 
kwadu. TchI, 128. 
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ladMM, Anbic 269. 
loMO, NlM, 266. 
lomMinv. JsTOMM, 266. 
Umbtmg, Milay, 3«6. 
ImbMHf. Malay, 266. 
lam«,Ehigl, 366. 
bmtt, Tontsnbo, 386. 
lomo^ Bmtoe, 266. 
UfclMk, Bumhc, 266. 
I*mIw, Bumbalv, 261. 
IqwHo, Nt««, 260. 
Immu, Uutnya, 360. 
(MAfco, Uutean, 242. 
nMla,UuBni, 24l>. 
U-eai»4MiMN4, Carib, 42. 
KMdMra, Kamuka, 130. 
U^HauM,241. 
Id Jimi Acmg, CUnne, 263. 
*■ 1,128. 



la,B■I^d, 



261. 



lOf. Anpda, 334. 
Mm, EabMida. 284. 
Mag. Suht, 367. 
IAf,AraUe,217f. 
lUi. Hands, 164. 
InmAm, Oajo, 365. 
tafvoba, NBola, 260. 
Iwioiibi, Lubalo, 280. 
(wdfu, Arabic (Bonn), 284. 



mabt, Galibi, 262. 
iKOCB, maean, FartagiMM, 67. 
maeaeaiTa^, TM. 
maeaiKt, mtuoMa, OSpaniih, 67. 
ntaeana, Taino, 66, 104. 
iRaeanc, Araneanian, 67. 
maeao, FoitucuMe, 307. 
maeaquo, Konfo, 210. 
Maforoai, Portugueas, 119 f. 
moMNuI, FTencb, 307. 
moevla, GaUU, 63. 
mocAoM, Talao, 55. 
modUtu, Berry, 207. 



9. UIJaiUBAl, WA. 

Frntcb (dial.), 207. 

a, Halagaaiv. 210. 
Mdiiabi, Sobo, 242. 
ma^Br, Arabic 100. 
vuMoko, Kongo, 243, 260. 
iiuuHAto, Huaentandu, 242. 
m&dto, Kabundo, 131. 
mddya, Biafada, 121. 
wagoiot, Wallon, 207. 



nwffof, Franch, 207. 
wtagui, Champagna. 207. 
MdAodiPa, Fwlaade, 121. 
woMwli, Kiknigo, 120. 
MoMi, Taino, 110. 
awAofo, Birabili, 342. 
flia iota, Fioto, 342. 
wiaiki, UM^ca, 132. 
malM, Taino, 316. 
wobt, Taino, 118 ff. 
widta, nuUri, Arabic (dial.), 120. 
ffiafaMO, moMila, PeruVian, 66. 
iMioMto, Wviot, lao. 
MMlKifw. Galibi, 209. 
Mafcait, Penivian, 56. 
atotiMffd, Aymara, 66. 
matt, UalagaaP^ 210. 
moUo, malni, fiOnduBtanl, 130. 
vukoto, Kongo. 128. 
mdb, NaUan, 236. 
iN^Jb>,Hiri&.234. 
malla, Soao, 234. 
molo, Bambaia, 284, 
ndloH, KM, 234. 
MOiMM, Taino, 192. 
mommotti, Italian, 306. 
MoiiatbHaMi, Tupi, 260. 
numaJKuM, Tupi, 260. 
Momuht, Toma, 341. 
moNon, Ob«M, 241. 
■ - ■■[,33. 



maNe«te,Oi 
M<HKfa,Bai 



iule,137. 



Tmntuwcft, nmwiiiiri. 214, 260. 

vuMdtoehadi, BradUan, 214, 260. 
mandeeto, Wun, 242. 
vutHdU hobo, GuBimni, 261. 
vumdii Oa, Ouarani, 261. 
mandioeo, Braailian, 212. 
«Mikltoca, Tupi, 260. 
mandidg, GuaranI, 351. 
iNdMdtdff, Nalu, 242. 
fflOHdu^wba, Tupi, 246. 



manAtbi, Tupi, 261. 
fflOHduU, Portugueas, 264. 
VKmditi, Tupi, 261. 
tiiaiidfltev, Matatan, 263. 
MOflddwi Jkluntu, 253. 
DKRtdtM, Tetto, 254. 
manaakaao, Halagaaay, 242. 
ffumt, Spanish, 254. 
maiti, Trumai, 263. 
monM, Brazilian, 210. 
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maitOwt. numiU, Bruiliui, 210 (. 
aumtopHba. Tujri, 246. 
majujNMomfKm, Tupi, 260. 
nanaa, Biifada, 254. 
MdNluv, Tumbuktu, 254. 
mdmi, BaoyiiD, 234. 
VMpont, Paravilliaiia, 362. 
ntappoi, Tanuumeo, 262. 
maptuti CluOT>»> 262. 
maque, OFVench, 57. 
maraea. Tupi, 134. 
mdfddfo, Pttdsade, 237. 
ntaragoM, Oltalian, 65 f. 
mamni, Nonnui, 207. 
vutram, OFniicb, 207. 
mOre, Nubian, 236. 
marifut, OfVench, 207. 
m&icftt, Carib, 122. 
mangione, Oltalian, 66. 
mOra, Arabic (Beran), 234. 
mofo, Areb-HMnnia, 235. 
moro, Pulo, 234. 



t, Aiujols, 
i,Ba&uin< 



lis, 120. 



m6»a tniMUk, Lubalo, 120. 

m&M mamhdut, Songo, 121. 

mdmmbdla, I^ubalo, 121. 

nufra moomMIo, HuBenUndn, 121. 

niaaimffii, Eonco, 121. 

fltaMbvH, Banmde, 120. 

mSaar, Mandani, 120. 

mitOrA, Hauu, 120. 

m^Mra fcoma, Tumbuktu, 120. 

flulwir6«, Doai, 120. 

t?ut«Irnit, Bomu, 120. 

nowmiola, Kongo, 121. 

nuSwo, Galibi, 51. 

mottra, Tumbidctu, 254. 

maOlbo, Pttiin, 254. 

moUtei, Ibuvu, 254. 

mairaea, Portuguese, 134. 

nattib*, Kongo, 254. 

man, Maya, 150. 




rtuata, PortugucK, 121. 



nto, lauwu, 232. 

miola, A-Sandeh, 233, 240. 

mbdJo. Kabenda, 233. 

mbarra, A-Sand«h, 233, 240. 

tnAdm, Duala, 120. 

mbdM, Ibuwu, 120. 

nAenda, Baseke, 260. 

•hWKk, Goburu, 253. 

mbole, Mende, 232. 

itibonQ, Jaunda, 241. 

■mbviei, Gbandi, 232. 

nw-dre, m»-dTi, Bedauye, 230. 

nwehu, Carib, 209. 

meeu, Carib, 209. 

nwtuo, Param, 260. 

mM, Legba, 121. 

mefoi, Spantth, 52. 

tiMtAtM, Melon Nhalenwe, 254. 

metowq, Ngot«D, 254. 

vuu. Kiamba, 121. 

N^ddo, Nyambu, 242. 

mfili, Udom, 255. 

nVVi, Mbofon, 255. 

v^Mkam, Ekamtuhdu, 266. 

n0i5a, Kongo, 246. 

nt^n^ni, Kongo, 246. 

wtoogo, Goua, 128. 

mAoffo, Swahili, 242. 

micAo, Spanish, 207, 209. 

■nieia, Italian, 207. 

MKO, Spanifh, 206 f. 

muo, Tupi, 209. 

mifftio XMvm, Italian, 110. 

MiAr, Powan, 223. 

mUmtan, Persian, 219 1. 

MJttM dc vmearoea, Portuguese, IIB. 

yningaitt, Tupi, 247. 

ifiiHlKiM, Tupi, 247. 

minea^-pomonga, Tupi, 247. 

nUnguba, Lubalo. 260. 

mtr«, Bandan, 58. 

nOrni, Bagbfikn, 234. 

mfrm, Koama, 234. 

ntirti, Yula, 234. 

mi^ Kaure, 121. 

ntuo, Spanish, 207. 

MitMVit^wabili, 128. 

HMkwi, Wun, 121. 

no, Dewoi, 234. 

Mfi, Tumbuktu, 234. 

vuie. Boko, 234. 

mAiJtu, Duiome, 234. 

moMcela, GaHbi, 52. 

mowfeAo, Matatan, 242. 
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Kwnillos, Spanish, 200. 
Moimdbn, OFrench, 207. 



ri ipti, Tupi, 200. 
mora, Swahili. 235. 
■UTMl, Fnncli (duL), 207. 
more. Fend. 32. 
moron, Gbwe, 234. 
mdM, Gbe, 234. 
motimMf, Tupi, 113. 
motto, Boiup, 233, 240. 
momveol, French (dUl.). 207. 
MOMdte, GaUbi, 53. 
mptna, Ntere, 260. 
mpnufn, OnuEU, 260. 
Mpinda, Eabenda, 260. 
mpidrtt, BMdce, 120. 



miU, Gureaa, 234. 
ffiiit, MoK, 234. 
Miilrw, Kasm, 234, 
mulua, Ntere, 32. 
mttmbiuoo, Sarar, 120, 
mwiffO, Malasaaajr, 242. 
mKrigodia, KikonKO, 247. 
nunUt, Sarar, 242. 
- • 1,234. 



otMhita, Eimbundu, 113. 
mi-Mma, Eirinum, 232. 
mrilM, KOcongo, 247. 
nuHjfO, Kikongo, 247. 
vmnyi, Kongo, 247. 

NO&i, Carib, 196 f., 262. 
Mobilok, AnUc, 80. 
wAak*, Carijona, 263. 
xafeoto, Bakajii, 262. 
HomoHJtt, Carib, 262. 
noopo, Aparai, 262. 
Hopi, Galibi, 262. 
ni^iJu, Pahndla, 262. 
iK^ojui, Arabic 235. 
Moaora, Dagranba, Itl. 
nati, Tamanaco, 262. 
Nowi, Bakairi, 202. 
«at(Vo> Arabic, 235. 
NtoNdo, Duala, 241. 
fldiba, Kongo, 248. 
Mdpo, Ekamtulufti, 241. 
Nditit, Mende, 154. 
ndurt, Gbandi, 154. 



Hdflws, QudUmane, 254. 
udMo, Bumbete, 261. 
NdtK, Babuma, 261. 
Nf, Ldmba, 233. 
Mku, Bedawre, 235. 
rAwm, frfmJdsj, Bidaogo, 121. 
ffjKite, Alaguian, 254. 
nffatpi, Mende, 228. 
ngvba, Kongo, 260. 
iVHNda, Lolo, 128. 
nmri, Gbancu, 160. 
hmmmu, niamee, Taino, 194 f. 
niambi, nianti, Sudanne, 228. 
lOcatve, Asante, 264. 
«M4iffi«*, Taino, 204. 
Nocov. Taino, 21, 31. 
nori, Bandan, 58. 
nOa, Biafada, 254. 
ntsumo, Pilca, 232. 
Mteay, Taino, 31. 
nuddr, Arabic, 31. 
nyoffiM, Wolof,, 229, 262. 
nyombo, Mandingo, 228. 
nyeme kit, Malinke, 228. 
naumo, Pika, 232. 



oaanijeu, Cherentea, 154. 
oali, Chavantca, 154. 
obmkf, Aaante, 241. 
obi, Madureee, 225. 
obi, Tagalog, 225. 
ode, Yagba, 32. 
MiOupo, Igala, 234. 
"- ' - Egvira-Hima, 242. 



oqn^ddi, Ycn^ba, 128. 
menkwa, IroquoiB, 145. 
ole, Tnimai, 250. 



olopot, SolonMD lBlanda,;265. 
dnum, Bidaogo, 234. 
omdnom, Bola, 234. 
omdiio, Sanr, 234. 
ont. Sobo, 233. 
operito, Taino, 80. 
opta, Tiuno, 80. 
oporto, FOTtwMse, 119. 
opwdffon, Chippeway, 144. 
oro, SfianiBh, 32. 

oroptM, Philippine lalands, 266. 
om, Akurakura, 32. 
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otptBdgtm, Cree, 144. 
oumtt, ChMniOm, 164. 
mUo-MUIaroM, Carib, 63. 
mmmmflim, OaUbt, 63. 
MTola, OaHbi, 68. 
otuiptvo^OaUbi, 63. 
otmalA, Huron, 186. 
otOf-gHtatt, Topi, 247. 
ovCUatamMr) 226. 
MMOfo, M»lagiMB]r, 238. 



jKKa, Oallbi, 
poooM, Tupl, 



64. 



, Tupl, 130. 
paeoma, Aplacaa, 130. 
jHufatm^Yabannai, 130. 
paiabi, GaUbl, 68. 
polonti, Oyampi, 130. 
paiam, Galibi, 63. 
PoImIii, Cariniaca, 130. 
pMvlu, Haco, 130. 
paJNTH, GaUbl, 130. 
pomAu), Padaade, 284. 
poNolo, inrina, 130. 
pdMora, BarU, 130. 
IMtuira, Gocauna, 130. 
panto, Spanish, 132, 124. 
poKMO, Ban, 130. 
poroNio, Conobo, 130. 
ponmlano, GaHbi, 130. 
poropi, Galibi, 63. 
paralmuM, G^bl, 130. 
paratittM, Piapoco, 130. 
parioHia, Chontaquiro, 130. 
pofjonli, Campi, 130. 
pant, Carijona, 130. 
pomm, Roucouyenne, 130. 
■paiaefu, Spanish, 4S. 
poMtAe, (Hilibi, 49. 
paO&t, Aramic, 61. 
ptMa, Sraniah, 63. 
penda, Mbambtt, 260. 
pMM, Muta»«, 280. 
p«pt, Bakain, 49. 
pB9K«flo, Spaniah, 63. 
pen. GaUbi, 63. 
ptrro, Smnish, 63. 
pttJma, Barfooea, 136. 
pefimc, EnHrillon, 136. 
pefNifw, Tupi, 134 1. 
pettn, Oyatnpi, 136. 
patim, Tupi, 131. 
pehattr, nmich, 144. 
pett, Abafiefiine, 136. 



- 186. 
petjfm, Guanni, 136. 
ptdeO, NalniaU, 140, 149 ff. 
pidHwt, Nalniatl, 146, 160. 
pikfiMM, Galibi. 63. 
piftda, Nyombe, 260. 
ptwliIlK, Samkrit, 226. 
frfndfn, Enriiah, 260. 
pinqtU, GaUbi, 63. 
pipa, Spanish, 63. 
pipa, Galibi, 68. 
pira, Galibi, 64. 
piroU, GaUbi, S3. 
piroto. Galibi, 63. 
pUima, Chaffanjon, 186. 
pittwdH, Cree, 144. 
pttHon. UontaKnais, 144. 
plata, Spanish, 63. 
plabMO, Spanish, 127, 120. 
ptnteiia, Arawak, 130. 
plalo, Spanish, 63. 
platta, Arawak, 63. 
pUJwu. SUlba. 130. 
pltMVOti, OFrencfa, 66. 
poineo, OaUbL 68. 
pofavo, Gahlri, 63. 
poinoi, Galibi, 63. 
pointo, GaUbi, 63. 
poItNMVi, Spanish, 58. 
ponoi, KoDEo. 208. 
pmUqui. Galibi, 63. 
porka, Arawak, 63. 
ppiea, Uara, 150. 
prapi, Galibi, 63. 
pnrian, Ayuniu, 130. 
pnUoNo, Uajibo, 130. 
prittaita, Arawak, 130. 
rrOffiuir, Greek, 106. 
pient, Antucanian, 1S6. 
pitba, Tupi, 246. 
piehon, Araucanian, 186. 
ptureOj Spanish. 63. 
pivi, Lunda, 209. 
plifMU,Sarar, 121. 
pwnaidfi, Sanr, 120. 
pAtemn, Araucanian, 186. 
pHiiitm, pitUun, Araucanian, 186. 
ptUhoeon, Araucanian. 186. 
putoh, Sarar, 242. 
pytirma, Brazilian, 136. 
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fOffOak, AnbU, 112. 
fua nf tu, Gbemtfsa, 164. 
qtumkeamM, Nahnatl. 287. 
fMo, Iroqmia, 184 f . 



i>{,OalibL& 



naOoMtm, Cuib, 61. 
nMboudioti, GttUbl. 61. 
roUdlN, SuMkrit, 226. 
ramfitMia, Nirale, 301. 
lot, Bagob, 266. 
i,^wikb.6a. 
_ _ li, dalibi, 68. 
fMMVKm, Low Latin, 62. 
ntfw, Spantah, 64. 
riMfM,Itatiui, 04. 
ngo.BmB ~" 






rSoolH^Kati 
nUa, Bmat 



,241. 



aonuHr, PortugUMe, 236. 
HCMdo, Fottivluae. 236. 

Kvori. Sonny, 108. 
•woriMV, Sonny, 108. 
W«,UAnde,l^ 
tq/ir«c, Pnl. 108. 
Mtfhird*, Pul, 108. 
MifOHin, OFraneh, 308. 
aofwi, Tupi, 208. 
MnrfH, Foituguen, 208. 
mJm, tad, Tu[^ 308. 
•oAy. Mi, Tupl, 20R. 
kU4, Aunte, 236. 
aakamo, Ao&te, 236. 
aakofaifca, Akra, 236. 
latotah w a, Sotho, 286. 
mUiuI*, Pul, 236. 
Mb, Obawli, 109. 
lam tn, Aamian, 217. 
MmMfrw, Anwak, 63. 



33. 



Mandingo, 32. 

MtMMhBanibua, 33' 
MM, KabongB, 32. 
Mmi, BUfada. 32. 

MRVH, TOTOoka, 32. 
Mq>ata,Galibl,68. 
M^Nito, SpanMi, 6S. 
Mtpalo, Cuib, S3. 
Mpohi, Anwak, 63, 



aora, Annte, 110. 

taraJAah. AnMe, 317. 

lara, GbMs, 100. 

M-A, Anblc 105. 

Mirri, Pwnvian, 186. 

MMw. Gaviri, 164. 

actema, AtoraL 164. 

a«6*, lluMk. 108. 

aAl, Banbara, 108;. 

I«f^, Soho, 108. 

awJ, AMid, 32. 

MU,Plaui,32. 

a«U,Mon,366. 

amM, Ouahiba, 1S4. 

amo, SoUmjL 100. 

•fiiAi^ Betoqr«, 286. 

MTU, KlaeUBe, 100. 

mi, SoBo, iOO. 

aMM, Val, 108. 

■hqfJK, Arabic (dial.). 100. 

duMMT, Soho, 110. 

Mkigbt, aM«H, Obari, 100. 

M^da, Aigwtda, Ofaui, 100; 

akpNOMH, MontasnBia,'144. 
aim, Chiiwae, 266. 
•i. Dawoi, 237. 
fMnM. OoaU, 282. 
tSi^ari, Oallbi, 62. 
•ieonw, Carib, 61. 
aicMTON, GalibI, SI. 
ri/if, Hfd', Arabic. 108. 
•O'r, Arabic, 108. 
- rahSl, 2" " 

fiRoT*- 

fibkoA, Arabic, 31. 
•Oa', Baduanda, 365. 
•ttak Beduanda, 266. 
(iNoifK, Vei, 282. 
linebffa, Yoruba, 284. 
tiMffobo, Ngola. 260. 
rinmia, Swabili, 236. 
ffaitAfi, Gunna,234. 
•{nWa.Ue.234. 
Atifa^i, Hawa, 284. 
•iponi, Carib, 249. 
ttpariUi, Arawak, 62. 
aipdraiv, GaUbl, 62. 
iSa, Hand*, 111. 
•fraola, Bambara, 111. 
tiramba, Bambara, 111. 
aM, A kw ap lm , 200. 
mmbrair; Galibi. 63. 
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tombraro, Spaniah, S3. 
aombrtro, ChUibi, S3. 
KmdM, Euandfl, 261. 
•owbdra, G«Ubi, S2. 
tro, Aaante, 110. 
M'4, Arabic, 2S8. 
ntgiKt, Swahili, 235 f. 
•fllant, Anwak, 61. 

laba, Uande, 140. 

lobiKO, Taino, 115, 117f..l38f., 160. 
loboft, in North Wwt, 141. 
laboq, Arabic, 103, 106. 



tebagii, Arabic, 
lama, Muide, I 



140. 



140. 

Umitu, Pimentara, 140. 
lammtu-aka, Tupi, 134. 
lamo, CuQuuugote, 140. 
(omoui, Oalibi, 140. 



241. 



tan, PoItimbIui, 224. 
faKMOHi«to, Cuijona, 140. 
Uaoa, Mmndc, 140. 
lorn, Bftkmiri, 140. 
Idimi, Piapoco, 164. 
U, Dahtnae, 237. 
I^UTt, Tene, 154. 
Idub. Arabic, 31. 
tJfa', Semang, 265. 
Mak, Beeiai, 265. 
fojnona, Ar&wiJc, 64. 
fera, Toma, 254. 
1mm, Gbeoe, 254. 
ketetut, Huron, 145. 
thrari. Italian. 257. 
lid, Uandingo, 2S4. 
eic^rowo. Pul, 108. 
liolopinw, Galibt, 60. 
lioMstraH, Carib, 60. 
tUmronta. LLatin, 64, 67. 
tiekere, Cumanagote, 240. 
tiga, Malinke, 264. 
MdM, Pul, 253. 
tiffdre, Pul, 263. 
lilri. Drula, 71. 
Ivoi Bambwa, 254. 
li^ma, Eb«, 100. 
lijenu, Spanish, 53. 
Ilia', Sanang, 205. 
lilajfc. Uentra. 206. 
(tmioi, Tupi, 113. 
timon, Spajiuh. 64. 



lipanmlan, UinipO. 130. 
Upiabiea, Tupi, 248. 
tipiooH, Tupi, 248. 
Hjnoja, Tupi, 248. 
(ipioia, Tupi, 24S. 
lira, DaalurJoi. 254. 



tiro,! 



t,54. 



tiroH, Galibi, 54. 
tiadenda, Huron, 145. 
UaeolquaemBi, Nahuatl, 161. 
atOamwa. NahuaU, 260. 
I064U, in North West, 141. 
UxU, Toronln, 160. 
tomMMit, Hicmac, 140. 
tomakan, Micmac, 140. 
Uma, Taino, 74, 15S. 
iMde gauri, Pul, 246. 
loo loo, Taino, 74, 169. 
lootpaiU, Puinabe, 130. 
toti, MaUnke, 160. 
tcto, M&nde, ISO. 
tnui. Italian, 258 f . 
tntaaa, Italian, 250. 
fafi, Hausa, 108. 
tahi(^, Nupe, 109. 
teibe. Basa, 100. 
t»idbe, Kupa, 109. 
ttigw*, Kbe, 109. 
(mpixda, Nyomb«, 260. 
IwaA, Ouatuao, l&S. 
htftUo, Arabic, 102, 106. 111. 
I1106. Taino, 21, 31. 
tun. Kisekiae, 1S4. 
tttri, EoDO, 160. 
tiHMiit, Eanyika, 260. 
lwd«, Uap^o, 240. 
lure, Yabarana, 240. 
tncdt, Nahuatl. 181. 

u, New Ireland, 226. 
Hola, Tahitian, 230. 
Noro, Tahitian. 230. 
Kori, Acroamirim, 164. 
utoCtm, Tupi, 118. 
ube, Buaand, 226. 
mW, Malar, 226, 261. 
»M jaMM, Malay, 239. 
iibi katUla, Amboy, 239. 
tiUra mdaor, Eandin, 120. 
ndamatt, Abnaki, 140. 
wfoTM, Abnaki, 140. 
vdt, Esba, 32. 
twyu, Apalai, 250. 
if/i, Slkayana, 225. 
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tifo, Kbta, 236. 
mM, TshitUn, 226. 
iJtpooe, in ^^iginia, 143. 
vApHoneit, Natick, 144. 



Hi, Tupt, 248. 
M, Trio, 250. 
Hi jmba, Tupi, 246. 
uUx, Yaulapiti, 250. 
tiiei, Wftiira. 250. 



i, Eainopi, 234. 
WMoro, Tahitiftn, 239. 
vfp6voe,at Vb^tiia, 141 f. 
vnbiH, Tene, 232. 
umm, 63 f . 
tint, GarUonA, 250. 
'tiriq, Arabk, 226, 240. 

•iHAHtiHUVHk in Vinnnifi 119 



MMtaTHainuaii, 239. 
wot, Javutese, 226. 

MM, Spanish, 64. 

POMO, OoUbi, 64. 

tde, Abi, 241. 

Molto Dwrtiia, Oltalian, 66. 

KbL Spanish, 64. 

ri, Tim, 248. 

wOa, Tupt, 247. 

tian, SmUli, 238. 

tidea. Tupi, 247. 

tiMU^ Latin, 102. 

vita, KoBsa, 247. 

tUun, Araucanian, 185. 

vyttew, Tupi, 245, 247. 

tmiaH, Chavantes, 164. 
wi, Javaneae, 226. 
irietian, Araucanian, 186. 
wiU, New Guinea. 226. 
wfwi, Gorontalu, 226. 
wola, Eabenda, 32. 
tMnmDH), Biafada, 234. 
«K, Chinese, 225. 
•oaia, Boko, 32. 
•PNUibo, Biafada, 237. 
imlo, Easandi, 32. 
VKoIo, MimbMna, 32. 
VKTO, Tumbuktu, 32. 
wuri, EisekiM, 160. 
WHfO, Eiamba. 32. 



r, Wolof, 32. 
wutkmagon, Natick, 140. 
■ - NaUck, 140. 



xobtduopalU, Nahuatl, 147. 

yaari, Arawak, 164. 

yOta, Kaboida, 242. 

vokwt, Hausa, 243. 

vomut, Psmpanga, 266. 

yam, Bilozi, 1S6. 

ybona, Tuno, 33. 

venuwton, Mahuatl. 149, 161. 

VOee. Mampa, 241. 

yeN, Guarani, 293. 

yea, Nahuati, 146 f., 150, 154. 

IKia, Aveto, 263. 

tMHic, Gamayura, 263. 

ymry, Arawak, 164. 

WHMid, Taino, 198. 

ymtatta, Taino, 33. 

yttU, Nahuatl, 149 f. 

Viri. Mano, 160. 

yirokonkomu. Handingo, 160. 

yOka, Bulom, 241. 

vAbU, KisekiBe, 241. 

yoma, Baseke, 232. 

yolo, Apinages, 263. 

yoUanmroti, Galibi, SO. 

ytehd. Bare, SO. 

vacftoly, Marauha, 50. 

j/Ueha, Manao, 50. 

VOd, Cariay, 50. 

va, Chinese, 224, 266. 

yuona, Taino, 33. 

tniea, Taino, 198 fF. 

ytdt, Arawak, 154. 

yiUli, Goajira, 164. 

yvreo, Bororo, 260. 

yOri, Goajira, IM. 

yn ttu, Chinese, 224. 

aibttfTo, Portuvueoe, 118. 
tafi, Hausa, 108. 
mlam, Arabic, 257. 
tanalia, Bsitako, 32. 
tetik, Gmerillon, 263. 



tinalia, Puka, 32. 
xinaria, Hauaa, 32. 
zindwt, Tette, 260. 
ainguba, Mimboma, 2 
ntpfi, Dahome, 209. 
sonwiOiKupa, 82. 
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AgnoMO, 164. 

AgrieuUun, to AzMrka Uka tlut In 

AMctt, 214: in Africa utd Amcr- 

ica,a4«. 
AJH— Huti, 101. 
AhmkiM and tobMea, 140 f . 
AlUirator r e g ti — ut t J on plpo, 168. 



AvuHfo Vttpneet, and the Foontaln 

trfBaptiraLlSfit.; andyuem 197. 
AmnUi, in Odorie and Cdnmbia, 

103 f.; and pipv, 178, 184. 
Awfaifoiia and yuea, IM. 
Animal npnwntatitHia on plpca, 

188 f.: totama d Uandingoa, 184. 
Aj H at uu and Iiland ot Woman, 80. 
AtMJu In Virginia, 143. 
AnAte Mhmm in the Sudan, 338. 
Annrafct in FMda, 161 f. 
Arwm, iOttanr (rf. 216 fl.; in Naba- 

taaan Agricottura, 217 S.; and its 

mytlKdoKy, 223 f. 
Apon, 39. 



BqAm, ne AuoM. 

BoMgiM, aea Baitgtu. 

Bamaia, tin idantain introdneod 
tnm the Eaat into AUca, 127; 
introdtMid into Spain in twelfth 
eenti^, 127; ita Uatory in Amer- 
iea, 127 It.; fint broogbt to Amn^ 
tea In 1516, 129. 



Boama, province of Sumatra, 18. 
B^otf , aoe BoCmA. 
BaiatM and P«tv Harlarr, 200 f . 
Battek, ialand of, and biadhuntga, 

14. 
BoMtM, iahuid of, 13; oricin of 

name. 16. 
BefmcKt in Peter Martyr'a mMp, US. 



Btbt* and tobaeeo pipa in TvAtj, 

1831. 
BMfo»f6rBimini,16S. 
~ 'and tobacco, 137 f . 



__ Women, 39. 
Binial Dfoi d«I Caifilb and tobacco, 

126. 
Bmini^ 161. 
BscMcA, 26; NeBotoeft. 
Bolodk, in Nieolo Conti. eaafoMd 

witbBati^ IS. 
B^9; aaeifeWo. 
BoMo, the ieland, 16 IT.; a land or 

tmpt, 17; a prorince <rf Hla- 

paniola,26: dmredfromB 

of If arco Polo, IS, 2~ 
Boteeo, 164. 

Boaman, in H arco Polo, ia , 
BotefON, the ialand of, 14. 



BnifO, and the muloe, MM if.; 
known before Cabral, 206; the 
Indiana of, 206; the manioc in, 
210 f., 243 f. 

Bnifiltaii lebaeeo in Canada, 144 f. 

BrofflJOM, Indiaoa in Canada com- 
pared to, 137; had no yamo, 220. 

BrMid, from the interlw of a tree* 
identical in I^gafotU and Odorie* 
126; of the Indiana, 194; made 
of maiae, 197; fromroota, 193 ff.. 



CamL the Great Khan, 11. 

Con, in Cvbtmaean, ia the Handingo 
homw "witbin." 12. 

CoHods, and tobaeeo, 136 f.; tmiii- 
eal fruit in, in the dxteeotb «•»• 
tury, 187; Indiani in, eomparad 
to BrasmuM, 137; importatimia 
from Enr<ve to, in dxteenth een- 
torr, 144. 
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Conibo, the Great Khan, 18; people 
of, 18fl.; UMlCaiil>,aO. 

Canibaitt, thought by Ctdumbns to 
be«cU^crpeoide,17fl.; wkiuof, 
explainad, 18; derived from Mereo 
Polo'e Ckmbtlu, 43; and Rwnon 
Pane, 101; inPltnfetta, 126. 

ComW— Caniba, 18. 

Canoo, the word never used by 
Columbua, 44 ff.; not in Bakahl, 
4g. 

CoMM, 43 S. 

Cavangu and Clpango, 7, 

Cwant is Cipanco In Albertin de 

CaramaeoL In Ramon Pane, 76, 78; 

explained, 160. 
Cmib, Vbu>d of, 27, 40. 
Cariba, a Tariation of Canlba, 43. 
Coribtt, wa first called, 20; where 

located at first, 21; a ghost word, 

41; N^TO, ISO. 
Caritaba, 10; is Bohlo, a mianadlng 

t<tr Caribata, 20. 
CartUr, and tobaceo, 136 f.; ac- 
quainted with Braiil, 137. 
Cossta in America, 128. 
CalaUn vtajM, the, 4; and Island of 

Women, 20. 
CaUtag, snppoeed by Columbus to be 

near, 12. 
CoKMioo a ^loat wmd, 70. 
CmOo, the Great Khui, 16. 
Cmtrol AnuHoa, tobaceo In, in the 

aiztaentit cen tury . 137 (. 
Ctttfo, 28: see Ckfofm. 
Cfiiltnt and Java, IS. 
Ciuaiea, Dr., mentions Hayti as a 

provuee, 2fi; and sweet potatoes, 

106 f. 
Ckapopem, 181 fr. 
CAorft, 40. 
CMd«,181. 
CUtUm is TanUsh, according to 

CohnnboB, 28. 
Ciboo, see Cfftoo. 
Ci6aH.27;aBeCaA(io. 
CieM da Lton ana the yuca- 100. 
Ctgumi moHlst, 27; aee Cibofi. 



Cipmito, in search of, 7; placed ebe- 
wha« by Columbua, 0; various 
forma of tUs word, 10; identified 
with Cuba, 10. 



Ciabaa,Vr: aeeCvtao. 

CogMa, see 7V)6aeeo. 

Colba, name of Cuba, 0; for Cuba, 
eziuained, 12 f. 

Colvmbtu, convinced of dlscovBry of 
China, 2; his whimsicahiesa in 
nhanging namea of places, 8; not 
truthful, 0; hia credulity and 
wavering, 22 fF.; identifies Tar- 
ahiah w^ Chittim, Ophir, Ophaz, 
Cipango, and HisMniola, 28; his 
annoUtion to Plin^Q 30; Us 
Second Voyage, 66 ff.; bis ao- 
count of the dmi, 67 0.; broui^ 
maiie to Spain, ISO; his umdt 
abilfty, 102. 

CinM, Nieolo, and Bateeb, 14. 

Copal, 147; as tribute, 162. 

Cofvtr in Carib and Matlnino a 
btuoder, 36. 

CarmoraiU n»th, 66 f . 

Coroof , an idand, 26. 

Corin and words firom Peter Mar^, 
126. 

CowriM, 14 f. 

CmIhm is possibly C<ffoay, 26. 

CnAo, identified wtth Cipango, 10 f.; 
and Cuhanacan, 10, 12; nimecK- 
plained, 12 f. ; nuned Joana, 13, 10. 

CvhoMoean, province of Cuba, 10; 
the form flzplainad, 12. 

Cifiioo, an island, 26; is Cipango, 27. 

Cypenu <sntl«nhis, tojdvmtd with 
peannt, 266; general confusion 
concerning it, 267; described by 
Ibn-al-Auwam, 267 f. 



DatmUm, province of Snmatra, 18. 
CAiQv and the Rhrer Jordan, 104. 
De CandoU^t opinion about manioc, 

243 f. 
Drakt and tobaeeo, 141. 
DuarU FtnuindM and Bradl, 206. 



146 f. 

Errktne, see Tobaeeo. 

Etotodh momtd and wreeka of Uead- 

canBhipB,181. 
Eunptaufntitt early introdocad into 

America, 100. 
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Faxia in Odoric of Pordsnons^JftTa, 

13. 
fanmr, province of Sum«trm 18; ne 

Fv.ma. 
Fa^MT, in Harco Folo, produc«a 

Funui in Columbiu, 26. 
FOMO, 12; name for Cuba, 18; !■ 

Java. 13. 
J^nft— Fqrti, 23. 

FtmdU Itbtnd. 27 B.; see MaHiUno. 
Ftmettina, 30; see MaHnitto. 
FfmManim regio in Catalan map, 29; 

see JIf otinino. 
Ftrhe, province of Sumatra, 18. 
FeliMmi in Africa due to Arabic 

medidne, 107 S. 
Feyti, Colnmbua' name for Htm«- 

Firwt Lttier of Columbui, 1 ft.; 

German tranalation of, 6 fl., 36 f.; 

German branaUtion of, and Charla, 

40; German tranalation of, haa 

not tbe word canoo, 48. 
Fint Voyage, Journal of 
FUlehw and tobacco, 14h 
Florida, and tobacco, 139 f.; re- 

cdvsfl articlea of manufacture from 

Mezioo, 179 f. 
FoTitamtda, and the Fountain of 

Youtb, 162 f.; hia account of 

wrecks near Florida, 179 ff. 
Forked rted, see TtAaceo, 
Fowfiiain of Yotdh, see BJMttti. 
Fragoao and the yuea, 198. 
Fra Maim, h!a map^; and Java, 

13; and island of womei^ 20 f. 
Frtnehmen smoking in the suteenth 

century, 139 f. 
Fvma, an island, 26; in Columbus ia 

Farfur of Marco Folo, 26. 

Gakn and stemutatoriea, 106. 
(Jureilasso and the yuca, 198. 
Garttabi of the Catalan mspa ia 

CambahL20. 
Gtem and cMckema raised by Indiana 

in sixteenth c^itury, 214. 
Ghosl vord», see Caunobo, Gtumo- 

Aoni, Gvarwux, etc. 
Goanin, island of, 21; how it aroae, 

83. 
GoUt, mined by candl^-lisht, 13, 16; 

variouB names of, 21; in the 

African languagea, 31 1. 



GoMwnlla in Brazil, 206. 

GorgeU In North America of Heslean 

origin, 176. 
Gr«al JCten,the.andeamt, 11; called 

Cavila, 16; of Cambalu, 18. 
OvoM and sweet potatoes, 264 f . 
GuanaAani, first seen, 6; apdled 

ptKHiahtm in Owman tnutslation 

of first Letter, 6; a misreading 

of iTiawi nttn., 6. 
GtumiN, explained, 33 f. ; inBemaldes, 

33; and Ramon Pane, 100 f. 
Gttarbme, an bland, 26. 
Guaritmex, from Far omnes in Marco 

Polo, 26; the king, so named fr<»n 

Guarlone, the island, 26. 
GviTuaeont, 123 f.; seeMoiw. 
Gkapoww, see Cpoxtfo- 
Grttflwafam^GuMahani, 6, 37. 



Haiti, of Peter Uartyr, 24; from 
C^hya,24; and Ramon Fane, 101. 

Hariot and tobacco, 141 f. 

Hocfteesft, poadbly meant by Colum- 
bus, and not tobacco, 113 f. 

fTowttM and tobaeco, 130 f. 

Hayti, a province, 2S. 

Headt lued as monw, wigin of 
myth explained, 14 ff. 

Hmp as a narcotic, 112. 

Hemanda and hia description of 
meerschaum, 181 f. 

Herrera, and Uipango, 10; and the 
Fountain of Youth, 161 f. 

SiapOKJoto, is Tsrstdsh, etc., 23; 
provincee of, 26. 

HoOaiid and orhlnes, 107. 

fiHman form repres e nt e d on pipaa, 
169 ff. 

Huvtboldt, and the banana, 181; 
and the manioc, 243. 

Hwmu trading with people akmg 
theOulfof Mexico, 146. 



IbtiHil-AitiBam, and Arabic agricid- 

ture, 217 ff.; and peanuts, 256 f.; 

and the cypoiia esculsntus, 267 f. 
Ibn-BatiikA mentions peanuts, 366. 
Imjteralo and his description of 

meerachaum, 182 f. 
Indlmtt, did not tdl Columbus what 

he claims they did, 9; and Nec- 
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TOM BaK>dat«d togetbefj 1S3 f.; 

planted manioc for white msn. 

212 f.; in sixteenth centuiy raised 

geeee and chickens, 214. 
/atotela, 8; renamed Isabels, 8. 
IiUmd of Women, in Marco Polo, 

28 ff.; on Map of 14S9, 30. 
IMt, see Caraauveol. 



Jttna=Jvn, 13. 

Jtua, the Less, and Guanahani, 6; 

wh«i« placed W Keographers, 13. 
Jordan, Riper, in flonda, 161 ff.; why 

BO called, 164; and D'Ailly, 164; 

how introduced into Florida, 165. 
JoMvhut FUuiut and the mandrake, 

222 f. 



Zriint&rt, province of Sumatra, 18. 

Lot CoMoa, and Toscanelli, 3 f.; and 
tlie Island of Women, 39; his 
opinion of Ramon Pane, 98 f. 

Liry, and tobacco, 132 f.; and 
manioc, 210. 

Librsffo of 1504 mentions ages, 200. 

Liquid tmber, in Mexico, 126 f., 147; 
aa tribute, 162. 

Loduae, IS; see BaUeh. 

LwMifM a miswriting of Indies, 1 S. 

Imu de Torrta, a Jewish ecbolu- em- 
ployed by Columbus, 12, 31. 

Maabar, in Marco Polo, produces 
Macoris, 26. 

MadagoMear and yams, 225. 

Magta, 29; see MaHnino. 

M<ate, bivtory of the word. 118 ff.; 
the word not used by Columbus 
bef<»e his Third Voyage, 122; a 
mImnderBtaiuUnsof Peter Martyr, 
133; that is, mfilet, brought to 
Spain by C<riumbuB, 123 f. ; that is, 
millet, growing in Spain, 124; 
first used for Indian com by Peter 
Martyr in ISII, 124 f. 

Mmor (India), in Marco Polo, pro- 
ducea Mayonis, 26. 

MaUIaland, 28 ff.; seeCorib. 

Manaii, mistaken for siren, 6; rep- 



Mandrake, and Mithra worship, 
220 f.; and Joaephua Flaviua, 
222 1.; its etymology, 223. 

Manioc, seen by Columbus in Africa, 
mentioned in Brazil by 



Brazil, 204 f., 210 f.; not men- 
tioned by Pedermann, 211: men- 
tioned by Stade, 212; planted 
in Brazil for white men, 212 f.; 
food for Negroes, 213; its lingu- 
istic history in Africa, 240 ff.; in 
Brazil, 243 f.; planted only by 
friendly Indians in Brazil, 248; 
words tor, in America, 249 ff. 

Af appamofufos, used by Columbus, 
1; of 1480, 26. 

Marco Polo, and Java, 13; and cow* 
riea, 14 i.; and porc^ain, 15 f.; 
and the cannibals, IS; and Baama, 
18; errors from misreading, 26; 
confused whh Ptolemy, 371.; and 
the two provinces of Java not 
visited by him, 39. 

Marieorix, an island, 26 f. 

Martnug, see ToteaneUi. 

Morons in Ramon Pone ^ Mari- 
corix, 26. 

Martini, a misreading of MarH, 3; 
see ToataneUi. 

Maaevlia, 30; see Carih island. 

Matemiiro, 39. 

Maieniena, 39. 

Maleunin, a misreading of Feminin, 

Matkinina, 39. 

Maiinit, 39. 

Matiniiu), the Island of Women, 

firstsighted,27; and Ramon Pane, 

74, 100; see Mateunin. 
Malrimino, 39. 
Matrino, 39. 
Mattanino, 38. 

Maithioliu and the peanuts, 268 t. 
MaUiuia = Matinino, 36, 38. 
Afaun<IenU« and Botf^n, 14. 
MoBifrUc, an island, 25. 
Mavcmis, see Mayonie. 
McGitire and tobacco, 151 f. 
Mediciw, Arabic, and African fe- 

tichism, 107 ff. 
Meeraehaum, pipes of, tn Mexico, 

149; in Mexico, 181 S. 
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Afm, lOaitd of. 28 fl. 

Mtxiean Mjm itnuided in Florida, 

179 f. 
Mtxtema, rapidity with vhicfa thnr 

adopted Europeui methods, 147ff. 
Mtxieo and tobacco, 147. 
MilUl, SM Moiw. 
MUhra, ud the ■rum, 219 fl.; and 

the mandrake, 220 1. 
Moabar, 26; see Maabar. 
M<mieondot, mentioned by Colum- 

bua, 23. 
Monilor pipe*, 1B7 ff.; originaUy 

amulets, 178. 
ifonkeft, philoloKicBl history of, 

200 fi. 
MoKHdbiiadtn and pipes, 167 ff. 

Nababuan Agrienitw* and arum, 
217 ff. 

NaeoK, see CvboMoeiM. 

NAOa, 29 f.; see MaHnino. 

Negn faett represented in Mexican 
aculpturs, 174 f . 

NegnumtiiiaQn in America, 169. 

Ntgnt vorda in Ramon Pane, 169 ff. 

Ve^roci, smokinc in the fifteenth 
century. Ill; smokinK early in the 
aixteoithcentiiry.lie; in Mexico, 
126 f.; in rebellion in Mexico, 
in 1537, 1 62 f . : smoking in Guate- 
mala euly inthe sixteenth century, 
163 f.j and Indiana ssBodated to- 
cetba-, 168; in Amorica in six- 
teenth century, 166 S.; Christians, 
168; r^>resinited on pipes and 
pottery, 169 ff.; inveterate smok- 
ers, 176 S.; introduced ""nTHng 
into America, 177; form settte- 
— \t in Peru, 1S6; in America fed 



yamsti 
ktbes 



_n the sixteenth century, 212; fed 
on manioc in BrasO, 213; brought 
peanuts to America, 260 f . 

NuUifiaM and the mandrake, 220. 

NieotioHa rwHea in Canada, I4S. 

KieoOaiHa loiocHm, aae Tobneeo. 

OMtKoN in mounds of Mexican 

orif[in, 178 f. 
Odane of Ponfcnone, and Java, 13; 

and Bothonigo, 14. 



Ophos is identified by Gohimbis with 
Hfspaniols, 23. 

Ophir Is Tarshish, aocordins to 
Columbus, 23. 

OjKtmt as a narcotic, 112. 

Ornophay, a corruption of Ophir y 
Ophjv, 24. 

Ofiedd. and the smokinE of tobacco, 
114 ff.; and yams, 193; his relia- 
bility, 201 f.; and sweat poUtOM, 
202 fl. 

Pari and errliinee, 106 f. 

Porroto, 67 f. 

Psantda. histwy of, 2S1 S.; men- 
tioned by Ibn-Bstutah, 266; 
mentioned by Ibn-ol-Auwam, 266 
f.; confused with cyperus eaeu- 
lentus, 266 ff.; and Hatthiolus, 
268 f.; introduced into Braxil 
frwn Africa, 260. 

Psra, early introduction of Spanish 
words into, 198. 

Pttm Martyr, identifies Ophir with 
Hispaniola, 23; and Ramon Pane, 
99 f.; and maize, 124 f.; his 
Indian words in Pisafetta, 126; 
and the Fountain of Youth, 164: 
and aweet potatoes, 200 f.; and 
the manioc, 201. 

PhUtppine lAmdt, expeditions from 
Mexico to, 264. 

PAUoIoffv, myopic, 130. 

PigaftOa, and maue, 126; and Tupi 



261. 

Piuatplulto, 182 f. 
Pitek, see MMrsehoum. 
Pliny, and orhines, 107; and arum, 

216; and mandrake, 221 f. 
Ponc« de Lton and the Fountain <tf 

Youth, 161 fl. 
Porealain, Ckinnt, in Hareo Polo, 

16. 
PloUmy. chief source of Columbus' 

knowledge of geography, 2; and 

the Gennan translation of the 

nrnt Letter, 36 fl. 

Qtuiri».VS. 
QwirioM, 40. 

Qvitqueia, of Peter Martyr, 24; 
oorruption of Ophyr y Opnaa, 24, 
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SoffiON Pan*, and Uutvia, 26; bii 
account of the i«li|tion of the Id- 



ColumbuB, 100; and NeiEro vonls, 

isa ff. 
Rajiidity with which new things 

■pr«ad in America, 128 ff. 
Rauvolf and peanuts, 2S6 f . 
Rteemgo, see BoUgon. 
IUmHgo,at»Bclti9n. 



RvirigodeXatt, 

ter, 12, 81. 
Roota, in Arabic. 226 ff. 
Rvjiu in Mexico not aa i 

■uppoaed, 174. 



SiAa, aeo Fata. 

Saffi, amulet, lOS. 

Sciard and tobacco, 145 f. 

Saaon, 208. 

SahagiM and tobacco, 148 fl. 

Somana, province of HiapanioU, 26; 

IB Marco Polo's Samara, 25. 
Samara, province of Sumatra, 18. 
Somoet, island of, 7. 
San Scdtador, aee GmmAani. 
Saontttt = Samoet; is Siamotra of 

Fra Uauro'a map, 8. 
Steemd Voyage of Columbua, 66 ff. 
SiamiAra of Fra Mauro is Samoet, 

Saomete of Columbus, 8. 
Sfr«n, in tlw Catalan maps, 4; aeen 

by Columbus, 5. 
SmoUiv, see Tdbaeeo. 
Sotua uid tobacco, 1S4. 
Smmi$h wordM in Peru, 198. 
Siadt, and tobacco, 133 f.; and 

manioc, 212; and manioc in 

Bradl, 244 f. 
StenadatoTji, aae Tchaeeo. 
Stratitty and tobacco, 143. 
Striaiioiu, on faeea of flgurlnea, 172; 



Negroea,202; in the Moluccas and 
Lawonee, 216; and PicafeCta, 



before discovwy 
of America, 2S1; worda tat, in 
America, 262; in PhiUpirine 
Islands and Ouam, 264 f. ; In *«l^ 
imported from Africa, 206. 
SvUocio and sweet potatoea, 196 f. 



Tabaco, aee Tdbaeoo. 

TaiM nun in Harco Polo and the 
Fint LettCT, 40. 

Taiiio, the native laniniam of His- 
paniola, not undentood by the 
Spanlaidik 98 f . ; words in Benaoni, 
139; words in Brazil, 21S. 

raproteHO, 8. 

TankM, identified hy Columbus 
with an island, 28. 

Tharaia, 23; see TarAiah. 

Thtpet and tobacco, 131; and the 
manioc, 211. 

TfoimUalea, the tobacco nation, 146. 

Tobaeeo, poeaible account of it hjr 
Columbus, 67 f.; a K«Mrlc name 
for "styptic," 102; Idstory of, 
102 fF.; the styptic in Odoric. 
103; as an arhine, 106 ff.; and 
forked reed, its origin, 107; 
words for, and "troubl^" 110 f.; 
the atara words for, in the Sudan, 
111; mentioned in Africa in the 
flfteeath century. 111; grows wild 
in Africa, 111; smoking (rf, due to 
magical tise of aromatic planta, 
111 f. ; origin of the word oVMba ex- 
phdned, 1 1 2 r. ; cogioba not smtdced, 
113 f.; leaves «, preaentad to 
Columbus, 113; the taking of 
incense not necessarily smwing, 
114; smoldng <tt, mentioned hy 
Oviedo only in 1636, 116 f.; 
smoked by Negroes esny in the 
sixteenth ceotuiy, 116; smoking 
doee not intoxicate, 117 f.; in 
Mexico, 126 f.; its mention in 
Brazil In the sizteenth century, 
131 S.; LlAt. Ufumcn used for 
it, 136; in Canada in the six- 
teenth century, 136 f.; in Central 
America, 137 f.; in Florida in the 
sixteenth century, 139 f.; words 
for, among North American In- 
diau, 140; in the extreme nortb- 
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Vor oMMt, aae G 
Vomka^tn and monkeya, 3M. 
Van, 26; aee Gmarioiux. 
VtiUfue,ae» BmtQiu. 
VOUgaitrnoK mcntioiia nunid, 211. 
Vima, Albtrtin dt, hit taap, 4 

wriUa eapam for Cipuvo, 0. 
Virginia mnd tobMCO, 141 ff. 
Vorio, Ha £oMo. 



wot, 140 f.; in ^nrginim, 141 ff.; 
fmpcntad into Canada fran Brazil, 
144; raiwd by Tionontatea, US; 
not mentioned by Fnjr Toribio 
or Gomara, 147; in Undco, 
146 f.; mentioned in detafl by 
Sahacun, 148 f.; in Mexico in the 
aixteoith eentury, 149; uaed in 
Mexican temple, 161; smoldnc 
of, not represented in Mexican 
monumttita, Ifil t.; worda for, 
in Chile and Pan, 185 f.; rimmi 
of ita history, 186 ff. 

Tobacco jriptt. manufactured by 
HedcanB, 149; in Mexico, 149 f.; 
and HcGuire, 151; and the 
MoundbuilderB, 167 ff. : with rap- 
res ent a tio na of antmaw and the 
human fl|we, 168 ff.; in Mexico, 
17S; in Africa like those In 
Amerie^ 177; in Turfc^ in the 
rixteenth century, 183 f . 

Topknot on heads of pipe figwco, 
170 ff. 

ToKOMlIi, P., his letter to Cohimhus 
a fo rgwy, 2 ff.; a misreading of 
obM. 3. 

ited on pipes, 108. 



Tmcm repreeented o 
TroM, a choet )dant, : 
Tnano, MonitaeHpt, 



TwA esq>lained, 31, 34. 

T*Tkef and tobacco {ripM, 183 f. 

Ttim, 181. 



WriHng used as amulet, 107 ff. 



26; seeSomona. 



yamaye, Jamaica, 20; is Java major, 
21. 

yonu, introduced from Abica, 114, 
193; history of, in America, 192 
S.; not mentioned in Ilist Letter, 
195; introduced from Africa, 304; 
in HadaKSBcar, 22S; ceneralname 
for edible roots, 220 i.; in Africa, 
230 f.; In the African languages, 
282 ff. 

Yana of Marco Polo is Java. 40. 

yiica, aee if omoe. 
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